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In after years that child may bring her sorrow, wring from 
her eyes their bitterest tears; yet, for all other joys, she would 


not part with memory of the happiness her darling brought 


her. 


C. BE. A. 


_ DAYS WE LIVE IN. 


A STORY OF SOCIETY. 


By C. E.-A. 


«It may be glorious to write 

Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 

High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 

‘ Once in a century ;— 

But better far to speak 
One simple word, which, now and then, 

Shall waken their free natures in the weak 
And friendless sons of men.” 


‘ — LOWELL. 
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| a sterling souls ar from first to last ced 
erward with love and encouragement, and aided 


i it deed as well as in strong, live words of faith and 


yi e, is given the tenderest remembrance always. 
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‘Would it have been worth Hilda’s while to 
relinquish this office for the sake of giving the world a 


picture or two whichit would call original; pretty fan- 


cies of snow and moonlight; the counterparts in pic- 
tures of so many feminine achievements in literature.” 

Thus contemptuously said an author to me the other 
day, as I was patiently wading through pages of tire- 
some repetition, to get at the gist of nothing in particu- 


lar. Whatever that most unflattering delineator of 


womankind would have called my story, had it appeared 


‘in his day, and been noticed by him, it certainly would 


not have been snow and moonlight; for I have found 
life too real, too vivid, its bliss too exquisite, its pain. 
too intense, to paint 1t with colors so cold and shadowy. 
One has only to ascend high enough to learn the 
unvarying truth of human sorrow, or. descend low 
enough to learn the equal truth of human error, and 
learn also the divine marriage of the two, to feel the 
utter falsity of those pretty, whitened, unreal things 
called men and women which we find in the accepted 
story-book. 

‘Learn, as I have learned the hidden secrets of the 
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wayward yet tender heart, search the depth of the 
wonderful soul of women and men with whom you 
daily commune, and who may yet remain entirely 
unknown to you, study the veiled motive for this or 


‘that open act, be so gifted that grief or sin-burdened _ Py 


humanity turns to you for sympathy as a distressed 


child turns to a pitying mother, and you would find a ; 


beings pictured from imagination, and hedged in by 
prescribed lines, become tame and commonplace, side 
_ by side with those you know, whom you meet daily TER 
the world’s great thoroughfare, whose life, could it be 


“written, were a tragedy or a psalm. Thus conscious of 


the many, many such, you weary with the make- 
believes in stories when the realities are all about you, — 
tinted with every hue, from the pale rose hue of the 
_ dawn to the blackest night. ae 


Let not the reader, then, marvel at my word-pic- A ae 


tures, or blame me for truths rarely spoken, or say they = 


are too deeply colored; I paint women and men asI 2a 
have found them, and to picture human attributes and. 


passions as I have known them, I would have my pen 


- dipped in the glow of a summer sunset, or the lower- 


ing gloom of a thunder-charged storm. 


C. E. A. 


‘Boston, July 20, 1876. 
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mhE DAYS, WE LIVE: IN: 


CHAPTER. I. 


THE MIDNIGHT MARRIAGE. 


“But a dream, 
Too flattering sweet to be substantial.” — SHAKESPEARE. 


HE ROCKS ” lay in the hush ofa rayless sum- 
mer night. The far stars could not pierce the 
velvet darkness, and the winds were at rest. 
The shrubs, the trees, and the vast piles of 
rocks that gave the place its name, were 

only a little blacker than the surrounding landscape. 

Even the broad river, whose distant murmur alone 

jaired the stillness, gleamed but faintly. Hours later, 

when the perfected moon of this most/beautiful month 
shall come up in her splendor, all this will be changed ; 
but now, ah, surely the enchanter’s ‘wand, is at hand ! 
for from every window of the vast irregular dwelling 








the lights all in a moment glanced, and from every 


branch of the lofty trees the colored lamps glowed 
brightly, making distinct as by daylight the unrivalled 
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perfection of lawn and gardens that. surrounded the 


mansion. : at 





Simultaneous with the illumination, the scream of te ae 
the advancing train announced the near approach of = Rae 
expected guests; and life and bustle replaced the utter e = 
silence of a few moments before. fea 

ee 

The wide entrance stood invitingly open; and, as os 
carriage after carriage deposited its freight of friends a 
and acquaintances before it, rich strains of welcoming es a 
music burst on the fragrant air. ae 

Never, perhaps, on this side of the Atlantic had a ie 


eas Ee: 
pa Oras 


more glittering throng been gathered beneath one roof, 
or more extensive or successful efforts been made to 
entertain them. The mansion was built by the grand- 
father of the present owner, Richard Vernon, and re-~ 
modelled by himself. It presented all the spaciousness ~ 
of the past age, with the elegant finish of the present. 
-An oval-shaped hall led quite through the house; and, 
on either side of this, the long drawing-rooms glowing — 
with light, and rich with all that wealth could buy and 
refined taste collect, presented a scene of gorgeousness 
rarely to be met with outside the Arabian Nights. 
Beneath a chandelier, receiving her guests, stood the 
| a stately woman of full 





‘mistress of this fairy world, 
| forty ; yet, so lightly had Time touched her in his pas- 
sage, he had left none of his usual impress behind. 
There was nota line on the broad white brow; and 
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- the hair smoothly swept from her temples, showed no 


line of silver in its purple-black mass. The satin-smooth 
skin of neck and arms, and shapely hands, would lead 
you to believe in the fairy gift of perpetual youth, some- 
times said to be lavished in the cradle. Very stately, 
very beautiful, in her black shimmering satin and rare 
white lace; very beautiful she certainly was as she 
stood confident in the blaze of light ; yet pride, self- 


_ centered, overweening pride, was expressed in every 


turn of her handsome head, and gleamed in the depths. 


of her luminous eyes. 


Near her stood her son, slender and boyish in appear- 
ance, though fully twenty-one, and nobly handsome in 
face and form. No stranger would have taken them 
for mother and son certainly, still the resemblance 
was marvellous. The same perfect features, dark and 
haughty, the same rippling hair of purplish black ; 
above all, the same deep, deep eyes slumberous and 
slow-moving beneath their heavy lids. : 

The shadow of a moustache darkened the young man’s 
lip, while cheek and chin were still beardless. He con- 
tinued to stand near his mother as the bright throng 
passed by, a smile and bow and courteous word of 
ereeting for each; but not seeming to care to appro- 
priate any, though Beauty smiled her sweetest, and 
many a girlish heart fluttered deeper roses to the fair 
cheek with the hope of his coming to her side. At last’ 





x 


his pre-occupied air attracted Mrs. Vernon’s atten- 


and on the eve of your departure, too.” 
from your side; but if you command me, why, I go.” 


loving light, adding a brighter lustre; but she made 
no reply, some new-comer claiming herattention. But 


a fine face. As the young man left his mother’s side, 
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tion. ea 
“Percy, what or of whom are you thinking?” a 
“Were you speaking tome mother?” The young ~ 2 2a 
man started abstractedly ; for several minutes his eyes | Bs 4 os 
had been bent upon the floor, and one or two remarks ss 4 
had passed unanswered by him. ae 
‘“‘ How strange you appear, my son! Why don’t you i +3 om 


mingle with our guests ? The young ladies will hardly = 
thank your mother for keeping you by her side so long, - 


~* Ah! my dearest mother, believe me, there is no 
one in this vast assembly who has power to draw me 


A tender light shone in her proud eyes, a tender 


her eyes followed her son, who turned away, and 3 
mingled with the moving throng. Something of the — 
eraceful freedom of the boy, joined with the innate dig- 
nity of manhood, made him a general favorite every- 
where. 

Standing apart, and nearly concealed by the window 
drapery, a gentleman with folded arms was watching 
mother and son. He appeared some five or six years” 
older than Percy, and was a man of noble presence and 
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= 


Philip Casa sauntered to the place vacated. A slight 
flush came to the lady’s marble cheek as she observed 
his approach; and an anxiety, imperceptible to all save 


hin, betrayed itself. 


_ “Did you observe?” he asked, as he bent his head, 


but in a tone of ordinary greeting. 

‘¢J did, indeed, Don Philip,” returned the lady in 
the same tone. “And if it proves as you suspect, the 
sooner my boy is away the better.” 


vie) 


**T assure you, madam, I do not mistake.”” He paus- 


ed. <A wild, sweet prelude stole through the rooms as 


though a master hand had swept the keys; and then 
a clear, mellow voice burst forth-in song. Every sound 
was hushed; not a movement of a fan, not a rustle of 


_a silken robe, jarred the sudden stillness; and thus that 
_ thrilling voice held them until the song was finished. 


But the spell did not dissolve with one song. Through 


- several the unseen songstress held her audience as it 


were entranced. When the singing ceased, and the 
glittering throng began to press towards the music- 
room to get a glimpse of the performer, who was still 
playing, Don Philip gave his arm to his hostess as 
though to follow; but she, with a little motion of im- 
patience, turned the other way. 

“‘T wish to speak with Alice. She is in the garden, 
and you must know the songstress or songs are not new 
to me. Iam happy, however, to give our friends so 


rare a pleasure.” 
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‘‘Tt is indeed rare, madam. Such compass and rich- 


ness of voice, brought to such perfect culture, is seldom 


heard in one so young.” Philip Casa spoke with more 
warmth than the subject'seemed to warrant; and Mrs. 


Vernon regarded him with slight, very slight surprise — | 


for one brief instant, and then dismissed the intrusive 
thought. He was a Cuban; and men nurtured in that 


glowing clime ever expressed themselves warmly. He — 


was rich, rich in lands and gold; high-born, and past 
the impressionable age of her foolish Percy, when a 
sweet face and thrilling voice might drive him wild. 
However, the inflection of her voice was a little colder 
as she answered, — 


‘‘T believe she was intended for the stage by her very 


foolish parents, who denied themselves the comforts of 


life that they might educate their daughter. I speak 


advisedly, for I think it the height of folly for the poor 


common people to give their children a training so ex- — 


pensive, cultivating a taste for life so much above their 


station that they become presuming. If Gertrude had 
been given a good trade, how much better for all con-: 


cerned !”’ 


For an instant the vision of that delicate girl, as 


lovely and cultured as the loveliest, flashed before 
Philip Casa, bending, over her wearing labor, soiling 


those white fingers, which he had often thought the . 
prettiest in the world; and he felt like flinging this 


is, 
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- grand woman’s hand from his arm, and turn to the 


poor little one, and there, in the presence of all that _ 
proud company, beg her to share his honored name and 
abundant wealth; but well he knew the futility of the 
mad thought; so he only said, — 

‘** You knew her parents, then ?’”’ 

* Yes, I knew them. Her father was my husband’s 
book-keeper many years. He died two years ago, leay- 


ing his wife and daughter destitute. Mrs. Lester was 


an invalid, and I scarcely know how they lived until 
she died one year ago; then Gertrude entered my family 


as governess for my little Helen. She has been treated 


with a consideration she would not receive in many 
families; and you see, Don Philip, how she repays my 
friendship. But you cannot feel interested in all this.” 

“T am interested in all that relates to your delightful 
family, believe me, madam ; and it was to save my young 
friend from an entanglement he would regret a lifetime, 
that I first drew your attention to the wiles of this. 


- young maiden.” 


*‘T am most grateful,” returned the lady courteously. 
“IT do not apprehend anything serious, though Percy 


~ has such strange ideas about equality of mind, and such 
-nonsense. I trust a few years’ travel, and associating 


-with the society of foreign courts, will effectually 
change all this.” | 
“J think as you do, and I trust with all my heart it. 
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will be so. But see, here is Miss Vernon holding her Bo 
: separate court.” | mae ie 


They paused, as the termination of the avenue 
brought them in view of the young and queenly Alice, 
surrounded by her own admiring circle. Well might - 





the mother’s eye lighten with fond pride, as it rested @ a: 
on her daughter. Not only did she image her mother 
in form and face, but the same haughty soul was mir- 
rored in ‘her beautiful eyes. She was just eighteen, 






and had been bred with the full estimate of her worth _ ae 
ever before her. That she was beautiful, she well a 
_knew; and thoroughly accomplished, she was as well = 
satisfied. These facts alone, she thought, entitled her oy 
to more than ordinary consideration; but, added to | se 
these facts, she was heiress in her own right to half a | ; EY 
million, descended from a line of peers on her mother’s  =—— Z 
side, and from generations of merchant princeson her <3 
father’s. No wonder the little lady, with her peculiar in ee 
training, considered herself equal to the best. ee ee 
As Mrs. Vernon and Don Philip drewmear the rosy we 08 ki 
hue deepened on her delicate cheek, stealing evento 


the line of dark hair; and the restless look with which 
she had been watching the moving figures gaye place 
to one of happy content; and a reader of the human 
heart would say at once, the proud girl had met her 
fate in the dark Cuban. But none save the mother read 
aright the momentary glimpse of the heart; and she, 
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well pleased to have it so, yielded up her cavalier, who 


_ had no choice but to remain by the fair lady who wel- 


comed him with her sweetest smiles, and who, with the 
artlessness of art, detained him by her side the rest of 
the evening. 

In the music-room, another drama of moment was 
transpiring. Seated at the piano, a girlish form bent_ 
with willowy grace, all unmindful of the curious com- 
menters around her. She had been commanded to play 
and sing to amuse the company, and she had endeav- 
ored to fulfill her instruction to the best of her ability ; 
and her best could not be surpassed. Such brilliance 


of expression, such firmness, yet lightness of touch; old 


familiar airs acquired new beauties with her execution, 
and every-day operas breathed a sweetness and pathos 
never detected before, as her deft fingers flew over the 
keys. This prodigy was only Gertrude Lester, little 
Helen Vernon’s governess, who had not, as Mrs. Vernon 
carelessly stated, been trained for the stage; but, being 
from a little child, wonderfully fond of music, her father 
had indulged her to the utmost; and her teachers, en- 
raptured with her rare voice and correct ear, and loving 
her for her gentle nature, had spared no pains to perfect 
her talent. 

She was a delicate little creature, not quite seven- 
teen. You would not call her beautiful at a glance; 
for her beauty was of a strange, wildering sort, that 
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stole upon your senses unawares. A profusion of tawny 
hair rippling from its very roots, and growing low upon 
her forehead; combs and pins were employed in vain 
to confine it properly: it would not be proper, it would 


not be confined; but breaking away, it kinked itself in» 


a mass of curls about her brow, and rippled and danced 
with very mischief. She had tender, dreamy eyes of 
dark misty gray, rarely seen except by those who knew 
her well, and long -curling lashes a little darker than 
her hair. Her mouth was large and sensitive, with in- 
tensely red lips, so seldom seen except in those yellow 
blondes. Altogether she was rare, sweet, and ‘uncom- 
mon, as some bright bird strayed from a sunnier home 


to our cold North, and who must still sing on because : 


it is its nature to sing. 

No one seemed to know her; no one spoke to her; 
and she might have been alone, so entirely unconscious 
did she appear. Once only the rosy tide stole from the 


conscious heart, and deepened on the oval cheek; once ~ 
only the pure tones faltered, wavered tremulous for 


an instant, and the half-veiled eyes flashed with the 
light that only shines in a woman’s eyes when she greets 


the man she loves. Such fora moment disturbed her _ 


ee ae 


quiet, as Percy Vernon stood by the piano. She was 
alone no longer. What did she care for the haughty 
dames or disdainful beauties, the criticising coxcombs, 
or the indifferent man of the world? Well she knew 
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how fondly she was beloved by him who stood near: 
_No wonder her listeners were entranced; no wonder 
they thought her inspired. She saw but one; and for 
him she played, and for him she sang, and her soul was 
in her song. Percy asked for a favorite, and she com- 
~ pled without a moment’s hesitation ; and, as he stooped 
to arrange the music, he uttered a few words. No 
answer was returned or required, and he stepped back ; 
those near little dreaming the destiny of those two had 
been thus quickly decided. 

I have already told you that the grounds around the | 

Vernon mansion were laid out with great care; winding 
walks leading to shadowy dells, or miniature lakes set 
_ like gems in their emerald banks. Here and there a 
tiny fountain shot up into the moonlight, and fell again 
with a musical murmur into the marble basin below, 
or, breaking into a million sparkles, shone like an im- 
mense diamond in its dark setting. Elegant statuary 
eleamed cold and white amid the vivid green; while the 
climbing rose and sweet-scented jasmine in full bloom 
filled the June air with fragrance almost intoxicating ; 
and over all at midnight shone the full, round moon, 
rendering the scene as light as noonday. 

Beyond the garden in the rear of the house, the land 
sloped away, thickly covered with grand forest trees of 
centuries old. ‘From the wide piazza, a flight of marble 
steps led down to a smooth gravel walk, which after 
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turning this way and that, through the garden and. 


among the shrubbery, thence directly through the wood- 
land to a stile which opened upon the grounds adjoin- 
ing the village church. 

The broad walk narrowed to a simple footpath, 
scarcely wide enough for two to walk abreast, as it 
neared the stile; and, instead of being kept smooth and 


trim, it was suffered to overgrow with grass, showing 


it was but little used. The forest-trees grew near to- 
gether on either side the path. Their long branches. 


quite meeting overhead, the thick foliage, and the rank oe 


tangled rose-vines that clung swaying from branch to 


branch, rendered this natural arbor one of shadows. 


Up and down this green retreat with quick, impatient 
steps walked Percy Vernon. He had left his mother’s 
drawing-rooms, and the bright-eyed beauties, and 
waited here alone. Yes, he had waited perhaps ten 


minutes, and had walked into the moonlight as many — 


time to look at his watch, to count the moments. 


me!” 


Again he walked into the moonlight, listening in- © 


tently to catch the sound of coming feet. Strains of 
music, mellowed by distance, beat the hushed air; and 
the ripple and flash of fountains broke but slightly the 
sweet stillness. The waiting youth again began to re- 
- trace his steps, when his name faintly breathed caused 


“Why don’t she come? Surely she will not fail — 
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him to turn, and receive into his arms the white-robed 
form of his darling. 

‘‘ My dear one, my dear one!”’ he breathed, pressing 
kiss after kiss on lips, and cheek, and drooping eyes. 
‘TI knew you would not fail me this last night.” 

There was no reply, save the closer clinging to him, 
as though she would thus hold him forever; he, return- 
ing her passionate embrace with one as passionate, and 
_ feeling her beating heart answering his own, her sweet 
breath warm in his hair. He trembled with the excess 
of his own happiness; and thus they stood, living mo- 
ments that would be lived again and again in after years 
with vain regret and longing despair. He loved her,— 
loved her as high-natured men love. What was wealth 
to him, position, or fame, or life itself, unless shared 
with her? and he was prepared to sacrifice all these, if 
necessary, to make her his honored wife. 

At last, leading his companion towards the stile, still 
preserving the sweet silence both seemed loath to break, 
Percy reached the ragged wall ere he said softly,— 

_ “Gertrude, little one, are you quite sure you love me 
even as I do you?” 

*¢O Percy! you know that I love you,” she answered 
simply. 

“T do not doubt you love me dear, any more than I 
doubt that I love you, and have ever since you were @ 
shy little fairy of six years, and promised to be my wife 


e 
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when we ‘grew up.’ I loved you then when I was a 
boy ; I have gone on loving you ever since; until now, 
a man, I hold you the dearest thing on earth. Do you 
believe me ?”’ 

“Yes, I believe you;”’ and the lovelit eyes were 
raised to his, their shyness all gone; and the loving 
woman’s soul shone in their depth. 

“Then, my Gertrude, I am going to ask a sacrifice, a 
test of your faith in me. I am going to ask you to give 
yourself to me wholly within this hour. Do you under- 
stand, dearest ?”’ he pleaded hurriedly, as he held her 


closely in his arms. ‘ There is one waiting in yonder 
church to make you my very own. I would have you - 


mine by every bond that can make my treasure se- 
cure.” 

The fair girl gave him a startled glance, and half 
withdrew from his circling arms. 


“Why, my dearest love! is it such a terrible thing oy. 


to be married? Does the thought of giving yourself 
to me frighten you, that you shrink from me?” 
“Oh, no, dear Percy! but the proposition was so un- 


expected, so unthought of! What would your parents — | 


say, and your haughty sister?” 

“‘ That is just the sacrifice I desire you to make, my 
‘darling. Be my wife, with no witness save the one 
who gives you to me, and the minister who unites us. 
They will keep our secret until I return at the end of 
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three years, master of my fortune, to claim you before 
the world. You know —for I have told you— that I 
cannot claim any part of the immense fortune my grand- 
father left me, until I am twenty-four years old. I am 
dependent upon my father until then.” 

“Dear Percy, let us wait. I will live but for you; 
and if, when you return, your mind is unchanged, I 
will joyfully redeem my promise.” 

** And you can coolly discuss the possibility of change 
at this moment! I tell you,” he cried, pressing intense 
kisses on her lips, “I cannot wait to dream of you for 
three long years as a beautiful joy that may some time 
be mine. Three years! it will be an eternity. No, I 
cannot wait. I want you now, my Gertrude. Do not 
refuse me!” 

‘¢ But think, dear, what would be said,” pleaded the ~ 
girl, trembling at his vehemence, ‘if I should steal like — 
_a thief into a family so much above me. Your mother 
would scorn me; your kind, good father, even, would 
resent my taking advantage of your generous love. 
Wait until you return: you will be older, master of 
yourself and fortune.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,’ said the youth, releasing 
her, and half pushing her from him. “You are young, 
you are beautiful, you are accomplished ; and the world 
is all before you. I was wrong to expect you to bind 
yourself to me by a clandestine marriage.” He strode : 
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hastily up and down, while Gertrude, sinking on the 
rocky seat, watched him with yearnings, irresolute face. 
Her tearful eyes, and pale, grieved lips, it would have 
required a harder heart than Percy’s to resist. After 
a dozen hasty strides, he threw himself on his knees 
beside her, and twining his arms round her waist and 
resting his head on her bosom, said, — 

‘“‘ Forgive my violence, darling ; I was a brute to treat 
you so; but I am so disappointed and so wretched! 
O Gerty, Gerty! must I go away without making you~ 
mine beyond the possibility of doubt, beyond the possi- 
bility of want coming to you? If you will be my wife, 
I can go on my journey cheerfully. Your love would 
be my shield from every evil, my incentive to every 
good. My father already dotes upon. you, as upon 
either of his children. My mother will receive you 
fondly when she finds you are really my wife. Then 
why hesitate? Your love is the one blessing I desire 
to complete my happiness, and you allow worldly pru- 
dence to stand between me and it. Oh, my precious ! 
you can never know how dear you are to me.” 

Gertrude clasped his neck, and thridded her white 
fingers through his hair; but she did not reply save by 
mute kisses. It seemed cruel to refuse him this proof 
of her affection ; still to wed him clandestinely was | 
against every principle of her nature. She had hoped 
to become his wife some time, perhaps years hence. 
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She knew well the pride of birth that swayed his fam- 
ily; but she hoped a blameless life, and Percy’s constant 
love, would eventually overcome it all. : 
_ “Come, dear one, come,” he urged, rising, and draw- 
ing her to himagain. ‘ Yield yourself to my guidance; 
I cannot leave you unprotected.” 

Gertrude was not proof against her lover’s earnest 
persuasion and tender impetuosity, nor the pleading of 
her own heart. 

‘¢J will do as we both wish, dear Percy; but it is 
unwise. God grant you may never regret it!” 

«Thank you, my dearest,” he cried, rapturously, 
embracing her. ‘No danger of regret, unless you kill 
me with joy, which I think would be a very sweet way 
to die,”’ he whispered. 

He conducted her through the sleeping city, out 
upon the green before the church, then through the 
ivy-mantled porch, on the steps of which a youth, a 
mere boy, was crouching, who sprang forward, and 
opened the door. “It is Willie Earl, who sails with 
me to-morrow,” whispered Percy assuringly ; and they 
passed into the church. Percy led his trembling com- 
panion up the broad aisle to the altar. The chandeliers 
around this were ablaze, but the rest of the church was 
shrouded in gloom, only as the moonlight, streaming 
through the stained windows, cast an uncertain weird 
light around. 
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Near the altar stood two gentlemen ; one dressed as 


- for a festive occasion, the other in ministerial garments. — 


‘It is my most intimate friend, Herbert Thornton, 
but lately ordained minister: the other is Allan Boyd; 
he is at the house to-night,” again spoke Percy in an 
undertone. The poor girl was too much agitated to 


xeply, though she understood him. A few words of 


introduction, and the ceremony commenced. In the — 
impressive rites ‘of the Episcopal Church they gave - 
themselves to each other, with scarcely a witness save 
the listening angels. Woe to them whose profaning 
hand shall sunder hearts thus joined in perfect love and 
trust ! 

As the last word of the low-breathed blessing was 


pronounced above the bowed heads of the young couple, 


a dark face was pressed against the stained window, and 
a pair of flashing eyes at a glance comprehended the 
whole scene. | 


“Too late, too late!” he muttered, between his 


clenched teeth. ‘‘ Curse the fate! why was I detained 


by that doll-face, until too late?” 

He continued to watch until the certificate, hastily 
made out, was given to the bride; and the friends, bid- 2 
ding them farewell, left the church. He watched with — 
a fiendish scowl on his dark, handsome face, as the — 
lovers passed out. He, bending his proud head and 
radiant face to whisper words of fond encouragement; ‘ 
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and she, listening with her soul in her eyes, knew 


nothing of the black fate already bending above 


them. : 
He watched until Willie Earl put out the lights, and 


closed the doors, and turned homeward. Then with — 


bent head and compressed lips, he took the path 


_ through the graveyard, through the moss-grown stile, 


through the cool vine-tangled wood, out through the 


winding gravel walk and dew-spangled park to the 


- mansion. Slowly he walked, his wily brain concocting 


a scheme in which devils might glory, to desolate two 
young lives. 

In the mean time, Gertrude was kneeling by her 
window, her hands clasped above her beating heart, 
and listening dreamily to the strains of glad music, the 
gush of merry laughter, and striving to catch the tones 
of him so dear to her,— now dearer he could not be, — 
half terrified at what had been done, yet wildly happy 


that Percy was all her own; never dreaming, in her 


innocence, what it was possible for a proud, unscru- 
pulous woman to do, to carry out her schemes, or the 
heart of daring man when disappointed in his mad 
passion. 

And Percy below, perfectly radiant with his hidden 
joy, surpassed himself in brilliant gayety. The mother 
regarded him fondly, and his sister with delight. In 


_the early part of the evening they had wondered at his 


on nen of the window; and Hg had not: 


spoken, 
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CHAPTER ILI. 


LOVE AS DETECTIVE. 


“Ts it possible 
That love should of a sudden take 
Such hold ?” — SHAKESPEARE, 





is 
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ae Ta far Y friend, you have already divined that it was 

Mi not alone friendship for the Vernons, that 
led Philip Cas&i to interest himself in the 
young lovers, and even stoop to play the spy 
on their actions. It was not. It was the 
sudden, fierce, uncontrolled passion which had sprung 
_ up in his impulsive, undisciplined heart for Gertrude, 
almost as soon as he beheld her, and this passion was 
as surprising to himself as it was unwelcome to its 
object. 

The autumn before the June festival I have just been 
telling you about, at the urgent invitation of Percy, 
whom he fascinated greatly, he made a visit of several 
weeks to the Rocks. It was on the evening of his 
arrival, while sitting in the twilight with the family, 
that he first listened to that marvellous voice. The 
music-room was but dimly lighted, and he could only 
see the outlines of a slender figure in black, with a 
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mass of tawny hair falling about her shoulders, seated 
at the piano. He listened enraptured, as the swelling 
tones rose in grand harmony, filling the lofty rooms, 
then melting away in mellow cadence, its lowest notes 
pure and distinct, yet soft as the lowest whisper of a 
wind harp. . 

Don Philip was a worshipper of music, so without 
seeing the face of the singer, he found himself in love 


with a beautiful voice. He expected when the music — 


ceased, the singer would appear in the family circle, and 
he waited with some impatience, her coming, after the 
last notes died away. For, he reasoned, only a beauti- 
ful face can accothpany such a voice, therefore she 


must be angelic. But he was disappointed, and that ez 


night his dreams were of black-robed angels, contrary Be: 
to all preconceived notions of celestial residents, but — “ 
always with averted faces, or faces hidden by masses of 


tawny hair. Ravishing strains of melody floated 


around him, now far, now near, and he would start out Be. es 
of his troubled sleep almost certain the strains were baa 
real. “Who is she? What is she like?” he would  _ 


drowsily murmur, falling away to sleep again to waken 
in the same unsatisfactory way until morning. He 
arose unrefreshed, his mind still dwelling on the un- 
seen singer. 


At the breakfast table, he was introduced to Gar sae 


trude. ‘It must be she,” he thought, as he took in 
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the simple mourning dress devoid of ornament, and her ~ 


ee bright hair gathered plainly in a net, or as plainly as 


the rippling mass could be gathered. ‘She certainly 
is not beautiful,” was his next mental comment, yet he 
found himself glancing more than once to the delicate 
face with its downcast eyes, wondering perhaps what 
their color could be. She seldom spoke, only when 
addressed, and that was not often, but Don Philip was 
a keen observer, and understood exactly her position 
in the house, before the morning meal was over; who 


she was, and very nearly how she was regarded by 


every member of the family. 

Days and weeks went by, and though Philip Casa 
often listened to Gertrude’s singing, and always saw 
her at the table, he found no opportunity to address 
her alone, or make her acquaintance ever so slightly, 
and thus pave the way for a nearer acquaintance. She — 
scarcely looked at him, answering briefly any remark 


_he chanced to make her, and if they met, she passed 


him quickly, his courteous greeting returned with a 
bare inclination of the head. It was most exasperating 


to this fervid-tempered man to be held at such distance 


by a mere girl. More exasperating from the fact, that 
she did not repulse him, she simply did not think of 


him. He doubted if she remembered his name, knew 


his stature, or the color of his complexion; but he was 
wrong there. Gertrude had marked every outline of 
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his stately form and haughty face, his grand head with 
its closely cut black hair, and the heavy moustache 
quite concealing the cruel mouth. She had not missed — 
a line, nor failed to read aright the spirit that animated 
the magnificent temple ; and without seeking for the ~ 
reason why she dreaded him as an assured evil. 

“7 must speak with her,” he soliloquized one night 
after retiring to his chamber. His visit had reached its 
utmost limit, and he had not been able to reach the ~ 
girl, by more than the ordinary courtesies, without 
betraying his purpose to the family in which she lived, 
and he was not quite ready for this step. 

‘‘T must speak with her, and find what to do with 
this bewildering muddle. The shy little witch, her 
very unconsciousness, is at once my delight and _ tor- 
ture.” He paced his room with quick steps as though — 
he would outwalk his emotions. , 

“Pshaw!” he muttered, again giving voice to his 
thoughts. ‘* Why need I fear rejection?” and he 
‘smiled at the idea of Philip Casa, the elegant man of 
the world, backed by his wealth, rejected by a gover- 
ness. ,‘*But then she is not like other women.” So 
he fell to walking and thinking again. er 

‘My mind is made up,” he resumed to himself at last. 
‘She is lovely, cultured, and as well bred as the best, 
and I love her to madness. I wedded once to please 
my father, I will wed now to please myself.” 
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Full of these musings he lay down, but not to sleep. 


- With the first light of day, he sprang from his bed, and 


threw open the window to cool his fevered blood in the 
frosty November air. Why did he start, and then 
hurry to dress himself, though with more than his 
usual care, then hasten out, and take his way down the 


~ broad avenue ? 


Flitting in and out among the nearly leafless shrub- 
bery, he caught the glimpse of a graceful form, and it 
required no second glance to assure him it was she who 
now filled all his thoughts." He hastened along, and 
soon came in sight of Gertrude, walking slowly over 
the crisp and frosty grass. 

He had no time to lose, for an opportunity like the 
present might never occur again. A few hasty steps 
brought him to her side; he forced himself to speak 
calmly, and with his usual graceful ease, though his 
brain was in a whirl, and he could scarcely restrain his 
impetuosity when Gertrude turned her fair face towards 
him, glowing with early exercise, her red, red lips 
parted, and her large eyes startled out of their usual 
downward bend, were thrown full on his in question- 
ing surprise. She could not fail to read the ardent 
admiration expressed, but after the first momentary 
confusion, and she found there was no retreat, no 
escape, she returned his greeting with an ease worthy 
of Alice Vernon even. After one or two indifferent 
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remarks, Don Philip spoke of the subject nearest his 


heart. 

In impassioned eloquence he urged his suit. He 
told her, how, since the first moment he listened to her 
voice, before even he had seen her face, he loved her; 
how since that hour, his love had grown, until she alone, 
sleeping or waking, in daylight or dreams, filled every 
sense, possessed every thought. That daily, hourly, 


he had watched for a glance ora word from her that — 


might give him hope, but received none; and as the 
days and weeks went by he had sought for an oppor- 
tunity to tell her his love; but circumstances had baf- 
fled him in every effort. 

He told her of an early uncongenial marriage, forced? 
upon him by an ambitious father, of the death of his 
wife and parents, and his wandering since in search of 


happiness; that she had dawned upon his aimless life’ 

like a vision of joy, and he entreated her with all the — 
earnestness he felt, to become his wife, and make beau- 
tiful the now lonely but magnificent home he could 


give her. ‘“ All that I have, fairest Gertrude, he urged, 


of wealth, rank, an untarnished name, and a fervent 


devoted love, I lay at your feet.” His pleading eyes, 


his tremulous lips attested his sincerity. 


What could the frightened girl say. He had spoken 
so rapidly, she could only listen, but she could not see 


the proud man humble himself to her, or plead a hope- _ 
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less cause, with indifference. She knew not how to 
answer without wounding his self-love bitterly. Pain 
she must give him. She commenced, stammered, and | 
finally broke down ; then out of pity for him, and vexa- 
tion at her want of tact, burst into tears. 

“My angel!” cried Don Philip, who had been 
watching her with bated breath, ‘‘ forgive my abrupt- 
ness! take all the time you desire to think, weeks, 
months. I will wait, wait patiently, only give me a 
word of hope that by and by you will try and love me.” 

Gertrude saw that her silence and agitation had 
given him a wrong impression; this must be righted 
at once. Steadying her voice, she thanked him for the 
great honor done her, but begged him to understand 
she could not accept him. She was sure he would for- 
get-her soon, she was so insignificant compared with 
him. She would think of him kindly while she lived, 


_ but could never, never love him. She grew calmer while 


she went on, and without looking at him turned towards 


the house. 
Don Philip was astounded. Did he hear aright? 
Could it be possible this girl, this governess had, with- 


out a moment’s hesitation refused him? ‘These ques- 


tions for one brief instant, then the overwhelming 
thought that she was not for him, that the delicious 
hopes he had entertained were dissolving in a breath 
before his eyes. Springing to her side again, he 
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besought her to think before deciding. ‘Save me,” he 
pleaded, “from a lonely, loveless life, tortured by the 
memory of a beautiful impossibility, do not refuse me 
without considering my petition that I submit with all | | 
humility.” eras 
But Gertrude had regained her composure, and Ee 
quietly replied that she needed no time to think, her ; 
answer must always be the same. * an 
Don Philip was a true mannered gentleman, and he oa 


did not forget it even now. He saw how useless it 
would be to say more at present, so he accompanied — 


the lady to the house, in silence, for he was too deeply - 
moved to speak indifferently, and leaving her in the 
hall, with a courteous “good morning,” proceeded to 
_ his room. i 
At the breakfast table he announced his intention of 


returning to the city by the first train in the afternoon,  —_ 

is and proceed from there directly home. To the urgent 
Z >. entreaty for a longer stay, he promised to return in the — 4 
spring or early summer. He cast a momentary glance : = E 

| at the governess, but her gentle face bent over her plate ? : 4 
= with no sign of consciousness. a 
ee ‘* Tf her heart is not steel, I will melt it yet,”’ was his eS : ; 
inward comment. ee 


Six months passed away, and in early June, Don 
Philip, true to his word, returned to the “ Rocks.” He — et 
had travelled from city to city through the south, 
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plunging into all kinds of gay dissipation, hoping to 
drive from his mind the pretty Gertrude, but to no 
purpose. His love had grown intenser in his absence, 
and he came back with the determination to win her 
by some means, fair or foul. His close espionage of the 
girl discovered an important fact; he became assured 


that he had a rival, and this rival none other than his 


young friend Percy. 

To break up this affair, he now set himself seriously 
to consider the surest and wisest course. Surest, to 
utterly separate them, wisest, that himself should never 
be suspected. 

His first step was in a most considerate manner, to 
point out the young man’s entanglement to his mother. 
The proud woman was incredulous at first. It could 
not be. What her son! her handsome brilliant Perey; 
heir in his own right to a million, stoop to marry a ser- 
vant. O, there must be some mistake! But when she 
became convinced beyond a doubt, and learned to read 
signs like large print, signs that were unnoticed because 
an unknown language until she held the key, her cha- 
grin was unbounded, and she readily listened to the 
proposal of Percy’s most disinterested friend, to get the 
youth to Europe for two or three years, run in company 
with Don Philip, and then she could use whatever 
means she thought proper to dispose of the offending 
girl, There was no punishment she did not deserve, so. 
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the mother reasoned, for daring to lift her eyes to a 
Vernon. But in the meantime, so the wily counsellor 
advised, the lady must hide her indignation, and until 
her boy was safely on the ocean, must treat the pre- 
- sumptuous girl with her usual kindness. 

The truth was, Philip Casa had no intention of hay- 
ing the sweet presence sent from the house while he 
remained, nor could. he consent to have her sensitive 
nature wounded by slight or coldness, until it should 
be necessary, in order to drive her to his arms. 

You see he was not prepared for the ultimate step of 
the fond young things. He did not suppose Percy 
would dare, under his peculiar circumstances, to pro- 
pose, or Gertrude dare accept a secret marriage. But 
at the last moment, a word or look, or a something he 
could not name, perhaps it was the conviction of what 
he would do were he in Percy’s place, gave him the _ 
thought, and from the thought the clue— but too late, —_ 
too late to be of use. He could only shut his teeth in 
rage and construct anew his schemes. 

It was past two o’clock, and one by one the lights 
have gone out in the lordly mansion, for the guests 
have departed, and the wearied inmates have sought 
repose. No, not all. In the silken-lined boudoir of 
Mrs. Vernon, the heavy curtains drawn, the lights sub- 
dued in their rosy shades, remained two persons. Still 
in her festive robes, her hands dropped by her side, her 
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features white with anger and alarm, and eyes wide in 
astonishment, fixed on the dark, set face of the Cuban, 
who stood leaning by the mantle. At last she found 
voice to say, — 

“What is this you tell me, Philip Casa, my son 
married this night in yonder church, to that crea- 
ture?” She almost hissed the words from her closed 
teeth. } 

“Tt was even so, madam. I had no tangible reason 
for my suspicion, yet I took my way to the church, and 
arrived just as the ceremony was concluded. Of course 
I could do nothing, and I would not trouble you until 
your guests were gone,’’ and here his brow grew black 
as his jealous, bitter soul finished the sentence, but 
arrested his tongue. 

Clinching her hands until the nails penetrated the 
delicate flesh, the lady turned towards the door. 

“What would you do, madam?” and Don Philip 
stepped before her. 

‘Let me pass! I would send that vile baggage to 
the street, and let the ungrateful boy follow her if he 
will, and see how he will support the dainty minx!” 

‘*‘ Dear madam, listen to me one moment.” The gen- 
tleman’s voice was low, and his brow composed. His 
plans were matured in the brief interval he had been 
listening, for he felt sure of any assistance he might 
‘desire. 
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“ Why should I listen to you 1 replied Mrs. Vernon, — 


pacing the room with sweeping steps, clasping and 
unclasping her hands in restless rage. ‘‘ It is too late 
to save my boy from disgrace! O, if I had sent the 
artful creature away when I first learned of his shame- 
ful infatuation! but it is too late to save him!” and 
bursting into tears of rage and grief, she sank sobbing 
into a seat. 

Don Philip waited patiently until the violence of her 
emotion was spent, then in respectful tones, and with 
a tender sympathetic manner he could so well assume, 
begged her to listen to his plan. ‘* When I reached 
the church I found the ceremony just concluded, as I 
- before stated. Your son is of age and the lady is his 
wife, and can claim his protection in spite of all you 
can do; and Percy at this stage of affairs would leave 
everything for her. In three years, if I am rightly 
informed, he comes into undisputed possession of a large 
fortune, and all you can ever do is to accept her, —” 

‘“‘ Never, never!” interrupted the listener. 

“ Become reconciled, or live a sad life, estranged from 
your idolized son.” | 

“O Percy! my poor foolish boy!” again sobbed the 
mother. 

Again Don Philip waited. His own heart was like 
a seething cauldron in its tumult of love, hate, and 
jealousy, but he could not find relief in tears, like a 
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woman; he contemptuously mused, the very intensity 
of his emotions held him quiet, so he waited. At 
length ; 

*¢ Were they to know you are aware of the marriage, 
or even of their attachment, it would be impossible to 
restore my young friend untrammeled to you and to 
society, without doing violence to your feelings and to 
his; but I think I can point out a course which can be 
safely followed, without injury to any one save the 
unhappy girl who has deluded Percy to this unwise 
step.” 

The lady who had by this time so far regained her 
composure, as to restrain all outward sign, save the 
unnatural whiteness of her cheeks, now turned an 
inquiring look towards the gentleman, who again 
paused as for permission to proceed. 

*¢T am quite calm, Don Casa, and will listen to what- 
ever you have to propose. Forgive me, if for the first 
moments I could not control my grief and disappoint-_ 
ment, at the dreadful news you brought me.” 

“And no wonder, dear lady; I sympathize most 
deeply with you, yet the measures I have to submit to 
your consideration, I fear, will seem stern and even 
cruel, but in an instance like the present, none but 
stern «measures will answer. Are you prepared to act 
an evil part that good may follow ?” . 

The heart of the beautiful woman answered, I could 
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murder if need be, and the quick reader beside her of 


the human face, so understood the swift passing expres- 
sion, but he only recognized the answer that passed her 
lips. 

‘Tam prepared for any act that will save my son 
from this hateful misalliance! ”’ 

Philip Casi drew a seat near the lady, and pro- 
ceeded to unfold the scheme his subtle brain had con- 
ceived. He was not interrupted by a word; but 
the intense regard and vindictive glance in the bright 
gleaming eyes fixed on his, and the occasional impa- 
tient motion of the hand for him to go on, when he 
paused to see if he was fully comprehended, satisfied — 
him he had a ready assistant in the stately woman by 
his side. 

For an hour longer they conversed, a low, eager and 
absorbed converse, and when they separated, they 
understood fully what each had to do. Yes. But 
that each understood the other, scarcely. The motive 


of the lady was plain enough, and she thought that of | 


her dark browed confederate, a disinterested concern 
- for the brother of his future wife ; could she have been 
able to read clairvoyantly his subtle mind, she might 
have drawn back affrighted at the picture. A fierce 
burning love growing with the obstacles it met, until 
all just considerations were lost in its mightiness. An 
ungovernable hate for Percy, a gnawing envy at his 
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success, jealousy, and a wild desire for revenge, for he 
knew not what, created a hell within. Yet he was 
apparently calm, calm outwardly, as the southern ocean 
is stillest while the elements are gathering for their 
wildest storm. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


It WorKS WELL. 


“Dread closed huge and vague about her, 
And her thoughts turned fearfully 
To her heart, if there some shelter 
From the silence there might be, 
Like bare cedars leaning inward 
From the blighting of the sea.’ — LOWELL. 








he sailed the 30th, a day later; but before the light 


of another day dawned fully, there were hurry- 


ing feet within the late festive mansion, startled looks, 
and whisperings of fear. A servant rode away with 


all speed for a physician; while the family was gath- | 
ered around the bedside of little Helen, the household - 


fairy who lay tossing in delirium of fever. 

She had been ailing slightly for a day or two, though 
nothing serious was apprehended —still when the little 
maiden felt too unwell to go down to her brother’s 


farewell party —even after being dressed; her mother 


grew anxious, and her father refused to leave her until 
quite late, she fell into a quiet slumber, or it seemed 
so to him. Gertrude came in soon after Mr. Vernon 
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went out, and finding Helen hot and restless, bathed 
her face and hands, and gave her a cooling drink, then 
sat by the window until the house grew quiet; she was 
sleeping there when Mrs. Vernon came in, previous 
to her interview with the Cuban. 

‘You had better retire,’ she said, ‘‘Helen seems 
sleeping now,” and Gertrude did so, and lay, until 
from the adjoining room, the incoherent murmerings 
of the sick child assured her the little thing was grow- 
ing worse; then she hastily summoned the parents, 
but their darling did not know them. 

Of course the proposed voyage was put off for an 
indefinite time, and it was not until after the lapse of 
two weeks, when the little one was pronounced out of 
danger, that the subject of the journey was again re- 
sumed. 

Through the two long weeks, day and night, scarcely 
allowing herself sleep of an hour’s duration, Gertrude 
watched by the sick fled of her pupil, all thought of 
self was put by, in her anxiety for the child she so 
dearly loved. Percy was constantly by her side, almost 
glad for the delay, though he tenderly loved his little 
sister, yet the hours he spent with his lovely wife —of 


- whom he grew fonder every day — were so sweet that 


he was half determined to postpone his tour until he 


could take her with him. If he had only done so! Ah 


if he only had! 
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Prudence, however, urged the folly of such a course, 
and Prudence seldoms errs, though after taking the 
- first step against the old lady’s warning, Perey should 
have stood by his bride in spite of her after-whispers, 
-and so he would had he dreamed their precious secret 
was a secret no longer. He would have defied them 
all for the dear one who had trusted him. But the 
future looked so rosy, he had no misgivings, and at the 
expiration of four weeks from the date of his marriage, 
he sailed, and nothing occurred the second time to 
interrupt the half regretted voyage. 

Mrs. Vernon had been able so far to dissemble hey 3 
anger towards Gertrude, that she treated her nearly. 
the same as ever, except, perhaps, an increased avoid- 
ance of her, or an increased coldness of tone, when 
speaking was unavoidable; and though this distressed 
the poor girl momentarily, it did not render her un- 
happy. Mr. Vernon, always fond of her, could not do 
‘enough to show his appreciation of her care for his 
“little sunbeam,” as he fondly called his daughter 
Helen. Even the naturally scornful Alice kissed her 
with almost tenderness when the crisis was passed, and 
told her, they owed their darling’s life to her. 

Helen had always been fond of her governess, who 
being but three years the elder, was a companion ag 
well as teacher; but now her affection was unbounded. 
She would not allow Gertrude from her sight, and 
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from no other hand would she receive her medicine. 
Beneath the influence of her magic voice the moans of 
the little sufferer would cease, and at her soft touch 
the burning eyes would close, and the restless limbs 
become quiet. | 

When Helen became convalescent, the first use she 
made of her strength was to urge her papa to adopt 
her gentle nurse as a ‘truly daughter’; and he, hu- 
mane, rich and indulgent, would have complied, had 
no other will interfered; but at the first intimation of 
the matter to Mrs. Vernon, she was so decided and 
indignant in her refusal, that both father and daughter 
saw the futility of their hopes. Of course Gertrude — 
knew nothing of all this, so Helen was fain to content 
herself by heaping upon her costly presents of every 
description, all of which Gertrude firmly declined, 
excepting only a chain of exquisite workmanship, 
which Mr. Vernon ordered made, with Helen’s name 
engraved on the clasp, and a tress of Helen’s chestnut 
hair running through every link. The child begged so 
earnestly for her governess to-accept Just this, that she 
could not refuse, and so attached her one jewel of 
value, a ruby cross, to the pretty thing, declared she 
would always wear it around her neck. 

Mrs. Vernon regarded this growing attachment with 
more indifference than she would have done, were it 
not, that the time for her to commence her nefarious 
_ work was near at hand. 
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Letters from abroad were frequent, and evidently 
written in high spirits and keen enjoyment, for all 
seen and heard. Those to Gertrude, — which she 
received every mail,— were at first, and for several 
weeks, like himself; ardent and loving — breathing 
through every line, the most devoted affection. Grad- 
ually however, they seemed to change, almost imper- 
ceptibly at first, but as the summer wore on they came 
less and less often, and one by one she missed the old 
endearing names,.and the tender playful terms that 
sounded so like her Percy. Finally as the months 
wore away, he wrote more of the society he frequented, 
and the beautiful high-bred women he met, and to 
dwell less and less on their own personal affairs. 


Autumn with her mature glories spread over the 
land, and with the falling leaf Gertrude faded slowly. 


She grew so fragile, so still and silent, and, poor suffer- 
ing child, she shrank from all notice as a guilty thing. 
She sang now only when compelled, and her tones 
were so wailing sad, such a wild heartsore pathos in 
every note that her hearers wondered, remarked, then 
grew solicitous. There was one who watched her 
closely, and her listless air, her large sad eyes seemed 


so heavy with unshed tears, that even the cruel heart | 


of her destroyer was touched, still with no thought of 
relenting from her wicked purpose, but to hurry on the 
crisis without delay. 
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Mrs. Vernon spoke frequently in Gertrude’s hearing, 
of a lovely girl of high rank whom Percy seemed to 


eS admire very ardently, and who returned his partiality. . 
‘She said Don Philip had much to say in every letter, 


of the evident attachment growing up between the 


young people, though Percy himself had only casually 


mentioned her. 
Gertrude went herself to the city whenever she 


expected a letter, and which at long intervals still 


arrived. But again their tone had changed. Obscure 
~ hints at wrong done her, pleadings of wayward passion, 


of remorse of injuries done her in a thoughtless mo- 


ment; all of course incomprehensible to the mind of 


the unhappy girl, and filled her with vague terror. 

The family was assembled at the breakfast table one 
morning in November, when the mail bag was brought 
in. Mr. Vernon distributed the contents to each mem- 
ber. 

Ah, Mrs. Vernon, you are fortunate,” he said, pass- 


ing her two letters with foreign postmark. ‘One for 


_ you, Alice, from your Spanish Nabob, I suppose,” he 
continued, smiling slyly at his daughter’s glowing cheek 
as she received it. ‘¢*One for you, Miss Lester,” hand- 
ing Gertrude a large letter, the superscription in an old 
fashioned upright hand. She laid it by her plate, but 
_ seeing Mrs. Vernon regarding it with apparent curios- 
ity entirely unlike her, she said,— 
4 3 
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“Tt is from my Aunt Rebecca Adams, the only sister ~ 
of my mother, and living in New Hampshire.” | 
Mrs. Vernon made no reply, gave attention while 

Gertrude was speaking, then -she proceeded to unfold, 
and read her letters. A well affected start of surprise 
at first, and a slight exclamation, then she finished her 
letter without farther comment; after—looking up — 
with a flutter of well acted pleasure, she said — | 
‘“‘T have some rare news for you, listen, I will read 7 
though it is only for the ears of the family at present.” 
Gertrude made a motion to leave the table, but the — 
lady detained her. : 
“Stay,” and her manner was kinder than usual, 
“you must hear our pleasant news, for you are one of 
the family you know.” None read the biting sarcasm 
in the silky voice, or the gleam of deadly purpose in 
the large eyes, velvety in their softness. Looking over 
the letter she read : e 
‘¢ One thing, dearest mother, I have to tell you, and 
which I am sure you will be pleased to learn, for it is a 
vital matter tome. I have written to you before of 
the Lady Ada Culdre, her wit, her grace, her superb 
loveliness, but I have not told how madly I have 
learned to love her, and last night I heard from her 
own sweet lips that I am beloved in return. So you 
see, my lady mother, your fondest hopes are likely to 
be realized, and you may soon welcome asa daughter, — - 
a Peeress of England.” j 
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After the first sentence, Gertrude listened without 
life, it seemed. She grew so white, O, so lily white, 
that every drop of blood seemed to press around her 
heart. Her eyes were fixed upon her plate, and she 
sat without sense or motion until after the lady ceased 
to read, and while the various comments were passing 
from lip to lip, then she compelled herself to leave the 
table with steady steps; compelled her stiffened lips to. 
frame an excuse. She reached her own room, locked 
the door, and with a low groan sank to the floor. 
- How long she lay thus she knew not, she did not 
measure time by hours. The sun climbed to the metri- 
dian and nearly reached the west, yet she did not stir 
from her death-like quiet. She heeded not the knocks 
that came from time to time to her door, she heard not 
the voice of her beloved pupil entreating to come in. 
There was only one thought, and that was madness; 
she was forsaken by Percy, that she was not in reality 
his wife, but a wretched outcast, a thing hereafter to be 
scorned and shunned as something vile. Oh, it was 
terrible! No tears came to her burning eyes, the 
blessed, soothing influence of tears comes not with 
grief like hers. The short twilight was gathering in 
_the room, when there came a quick imperative knock, 
and a low but distinct voice made itself heard. 
‘Gertrude, my child, let me come in!” Mrs. Ver- 
non could afford to be kind, her victim was behaving 
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remarkably well, making no outcry, no trouble; but at — 
“the command she staggered to her feet and opened the ~ 


door. The lady entered and closed it. 
‘Are you sick, dear? that you keep your room all 


day 77 


“Yes ma’am, that is, I do not feel as well as usual.” = 
The sweet voice sounded strangely hollow. Mrs. Ver- 
non drew her to’ the window, and as the light fell on 


relent or falter in her purpose for an instant. 


“You do look wretched, Gertrude ; your labors have 5 | 


been too severe, you must have a physician and rest.” 


She laid her soft hand on the hot head bent against the 


window case. 


‘Thank you, madam,”’ replied Gertrude, in the same ~ ms 
listless, hollow tone, ‘I do not want a physician, but I : 
am so weary,” her only desire was to be alone. But- 
the lady persisted in a gentle, nay even affectionate - ee 


manner that was not all pretence. 


‘You have labored ‘constantly for two years, and 


have done your duties nobly, you have been a faithful 
teacher, and friend to our Helen; I cannot bear to see 


you suifer without doing something to assist you. Tell 


‘me the cause of your trouble, for it is not all illness of 
body.” The lady paused to see the effect of her words. 


** Tell me why you ce let me take the place of Four 
mother, dear child.’ ae 


the haggard face, her heart smote her, but she did not 


nei 
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For a brief instant the wretched girl resolyed to tell 


‘the lady everything, but only for an instant. Should 


‘she render the mother unhappy with the knowledge of 


her son’s guilt? It would do no good, no good. It 
would not restore her lost faith, or the lost love of her 
destroyer. It would not restore her lost purity, her 


unsullied name. She might meet with pity, she would 


also meet with contempt, and perhaps, alas! she de- - 


served it, for daring to steal unwelcomed into a family 


‘so far above her. No! she would hide her shame and 


misery in her own heart. You see the idea of revenge 
never entered the mind of this wronged child, or the 


plotters might have found a more difficult task. 


Mrs. Vernon was prepared, should Gertrude yield tc 
her entreaties, and unbosom herself; but she was infi- 
nitely relieved that the poor girl was so reticent, seeing 


‘that she did not speak, the lady went on. 


‘‘Ts there no place where you would like to go, dur- 


ing the coming holidays? no friends among your 


schoolmates whom you would like to visit? if there is, 


although we should miss you, I will let you go, and 


but as to coming back again, that she knew was out of 


your salary may go on just the same, until you choose 
to return.” 
Gertrude knew she must go away, and that soon; 


the question. She thought of her kind old aunt, and 
while the lady waited for a reply, her mind was made 
up. 
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‘Thank you kindly, Mrs. Vernon, I will accept your 
permission to go away. I will go to the city to-night ° 
in the seven o’clock train, and by taking the nine 
o’clock train from there, I think I shall be able to reach 
my aunt’s house, or within a few miles of it, in the 
evening of to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Vernon was delighted with the success of her 
plot. “It works admirably,” was her triumphant 
thought. Did the artful woman intend to receive 
the poor deluded girl again into her family? Not by 
any means. If she offered to return, Helen should be 
sent to a boarding-school, so as to render her return 
unnecessary ; but she read her dupe too truly, to fear 
such a contingency. She was gentleness itself, but as 
proud as a Vernon. 

“You had better not go to-night, wait until your 
health is improved, then make suitable preparations.” — 

“Ono!” replied Gertrude, almost with impatience, 
‘‘T shall not require much time to prepare.” 

‘Very well, I shall be glad to hear from you when 
you reach your destination, but you had better not 
write to Helen, it will only keep her grieving for you, 
and perhaps interrupt your visit; and I would rather 
you would not let her know you are going, for she will 
be half frantic about it, she is so fond of you.” 

This was enough for Gertrude. 

‘‘It shall be as you say, Mrs. Vernon ;” and as the 
door closed, she commenced to make a few simple pre- 
parations for her departure. 
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‘Oh, if I could but dic! ! if I could but die!” was 
the constantly recurring thought and wish. But she 
lived, and so must act, with a clutching pain at her 
heart, a leaden weight upon her brain, she went on 
with her task. She had no plans, no thought of future 
days, her only desire was to get as far as possible from 
the scene of her weakness and misery. 

When Mrs. Vernon entered the dining room, where 
the table was laid for dinner, Helen ran eagerly towards 
her. 

** Dear mamma, is Gerty sick ? why don’t she come 
down? may I go up to her?’ 

One question at a time, my darling. No, she is not 
sick, she had some bad news this morning, and rather 
not come down, and I would not distress her farther 
by intruding, when she wishes to be alone.” 

“Well, let me send Matty with some dinner.” 

“Yes, you may send Matty with the tray, if you 
wish.” | 

Helen flew to order the tray of goodies temptingly 
arranged by her own little hands, and with many mes- 
sages of love to her friend, she sent the girl away. 

In the meantime Mrs. Vernon readily answered her 
husband as they gathered around the table. 

‘‘T am sorry to say Gertrude has become entangled 
with a worthless person, whom she first met at school ; 
he has recently learned of her whereabouts, and has 
been writing to her, and she has met him in the city 
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several times. Finally, she has decided to marry him. 
IT said all that I felt it my duty, to persuade her to a 
contrary course, and she has promised to reconsider, 
but the foolish girl seems bewitched.” | 


? 


‘Well, mamma, why should you gare,’ indolently 
remarked the fair Alice; ‘let her marry whom she 
will.” 

‘““T promised her mother, when she was dying, to. 
counsel and care for her child; she warned me of this 
very person, as a possible danger.”’ i. 
‘¢You never mentioned this before,” said Mr. Vernon — ~-- 
In some surprise. . ee = 
“No, I did not think it advisable until the suitor 
made his appearance,”’ replied the wife. 
‘¢ But who is he, and what is his name?” persisted_ 
the gentleman, “perhaps we could make something of 
him yet, if our Gertrude really is determined in her. : 
choice.” Se 
“Why,” and the lady paused, as though thinking, ~ 
“T do not recall his name, but I will learn in the 


- morning.” 


Helen coming in at this moment, the subject was 
suffered to drop. | 
*¢ Come, mamma, we shall miss the train,” said Alice, 
an hour later, entering the parlor in a most becoming 
costume, as her mother who had been again to see 
Gertrude, entered by another door. 
‘“‘Tamall ready, but putting on my wrappers. Where — 
is your father, and Helen ?” eras 


* 
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‘* They are on the Veranda, and the carriage is at 
the door.”’ 
“Very well; give me my cloak, Annette,” and 


receiving the garment from her maid’s hands, and giv- 


ing a glance of pardonable pride at the mirror, she 
followed her daughter to the carriage. Helen was 
already inside; she was to visit the theatre for the 
first time in her little life, and she was in a flutter of 
spirits, sighing occasionally, and wishing Gerty was 
with them. The happy child little dreamed of the 


- wretchedness and woe that would henceforth guard the 


steps of her lovely friend. 

The next morning Gertrude not making her appear- 
ance, a servant was despatched to herroom. Not receiy- 
ing an answer to her knock, she tried the door, and. 
found it unlocked. The room was without occupant, 
but a letter lay on the table directed to Mrs. Vernon, 
which the servant conveyed to her mistress, who dis- 
missing the wondering maid, read, and passed it to her 
husband. It ran thus: 


«Mrs. VERNON: I have thought much of what you 
said to me yesterday, but cannot bring myself to re- 
nounee the only man I can ever love, and who I believe 
sincerely loves me, in spite of his many faults. I can- 
not accept your well-meant advice, and think it better 
to leave while you are away. 

Very Respectfully, Gln? 


‘ better opportunity of observing her than you could 


but the true metal will wear to the surface, gild it as — 
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A shade of deep, painful surprise stole over the fine 
face of Mr. Vernon, as he finished perusing the note, 


- and returned it to his wife. 


‘‘T am sorry, so sorry,” he repeated; ‘that does not 


- gound like Gerty.” 


“She has proved to be just the weak creature I 
always thought her,” replied Mrs. Vernon; “I had a 


have. Her education did much towards improving her, — 


you will.” 
Mr. Vernon did not reply ; but many times jute 


the day, and for many days and weeks after, his mind | 
would turn to poor Gertrude, and he would repeat,— 3 


*¢J am sorry, I am so sorry.” 


He had felt more than a patron’s interest in the gen- _ 


tle orphan; he had seen her grow from an engaging 
child to a polished, cultured woman. True, she con- 
versed rarely ; this was one reason it was so difficult to 


reconcile her naturally shy demeanor with the coarse — 
conduct of her later acts. He mused upon the matter 
oftener than he was aware, but generally threw it from 
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his thoughts, with —‘“ Pshaw, women are a queer com- | 


pound, a queer compound.” He missed her sadly, too ; 


at the hush of evening, when her glorious voice had 


been wont to fill the house with harmony, at the table, 
in the carriage, in fact, every hour when at home, he 
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missed the gentle step, and sweet face of his child’s 
governess ; and could that proud man have known the 


truth, he would have gladly welcomed to his arms his 
son’s wife. 3 . 

When Helen found her governess was gone, her 
frantic grief knew no bounds; and it was a long time 


before she would listen to a word of comfort; and for 3 


many succeeding nights she sobbed herself to sleep. 


The beautiful girl had at once been her companion, | 


friend and guide. She had supplied the place of her 
worldly, fashionable mother, and her vain, indolent 
sister. 

Helen possessed, in a large degree, the warm, impas- 
sioned, truthful nature of her brother, and she intui- 





tively understood — child though she was— all the finer, 


purer traits of Gertrude’s character, and she cowld no 
more than her father, reconcile the apparent inconsist-- 


ency of her conduct, and often, as she grew towards 
womanhood, and in after years, she would wonder with 
tender regret, what could have been the fate of her 
early idolized friend. 

All the inmates of the Vernon mansion, if we except 
one — regretted the departure of the sweet young lady, 
as the servants all called her. Alice missed her ex- 
quisite taste in arranging the dresses, in which to array 
her queenly figure. Then she really liked Gertrude in 
her indolent fashion. 
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But Mrs. Vernon was truly glad when the girl was 
gone, and with a sigh of relief she remembered her 
unholy work was almost completed. True, she had 


found less trouble than she expected, in encompassing — 


her desire. Sometimes a sharp thrill would contract 
her guilty heart, when she wondered what would be 
the effect on her son, and the consequence, if, by any 


chance, all should,be discovered. She did not much - 


fear the latter; her plans had been too well laid, and 


she reasoned after Don Philip—that a few years’ — 


intercourse with the brilliant world in which he moved, 
would serve to obliterate any affections he might have 
cherished for his sister’s governess, when he should 


find her false to her marriage vows; therefore, with 
undisturbed conscience she prepared to finish her work.- 


It had required constant care and watchfulness to in- 


tercept every letter, and in this she was obliged to have © 


the assistance of a young man in the post office; but 


liberal pay secured that. Every letter that Gertrude 


penned, passed into her hands, and she would write, 
and send another in its place; for she was no indolent 
plotter, and would trust to no second accomplice, so 
her first step in the drama of fraud, was to practice 


writing after Percy and Gertrude, until she could - 


accomplish a letter for either without fear of detection. 
Late, the night after Gertrude’s departure, Mrs. 
Vernon was alone in her boudoir. Seated before an 
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elegant trifle of a writing table, her cheek resting in 
her hand, her thoughts going backward unpleasantly. 
At last, rousing herself, she dipped her pen in the 
ink — murmuring under her breath: 

“J wish I could get that stony face, with its wild, 
wide eyes, out of my sight; how hollow her voice 
sounded; I don’t think she shed a tear. Fie, she will 
get over it.” 

She commenced her letter, but soon paused again. 

“Why should I care, why let it troubleme? She 
is no doubt, safe at home with her aunt, by this time ; 
common people think nothing of such things, and 
should they feel disposed to complain, a few hundred 
dollars will make it all right. She is fitly punished 
for her presumption. I could not do otherwise, ‘ the end 
justifies the means,’ I will not think of it again.” 


The lady wrote rapidly for some time, and then 


paused, to peruse that which she had written. “TI 
think that will do,” and a look of satisfaction lighted 


up her countenance. ‘ He will not suppose there is any. 


design in this, but merely an item of news from home, 
and I trust this letter completes the tiresome business.” 

Ay, woman! it did as far as your labors went; it did 
more, as you will learn to your cost. It ends the sus- 
pense in which your boy has been living, for the last 
four months, but with that, ends every hope or desire 
of life. You have succeeded, and wrenched the be- 
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loved wife from his heart, but left it bleeding and torn 
with wounds, that time can never heal; nothing save 
the discovery of your crime will bring him peace, and 
for all he will ever be to you or your ambition, the 

grave might as well close over him. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


Lost. 


“Well I have left upon your mouth 
The seal I know must burn there yet, 
My claim is set upon your Youth; 
My Sign upon your soul is set;— 
Dare you forgot?” —-OWEN MEREDITH. 


2) 


CROSS. the sea to grand old England, we will 
touch upon thy shores, for a glance at our 





= =5 wanderers. Beautiful land, why is it I so 
often dream of thee, and muse upon thy gran- 





deur in fond delight. Why of all countries, 
do I look to a possible future, when in something more 


than song or story, I shall visit thy shores? It may be, 


that the blood of the father bounds unadulterated 
through my heart, and draws his child to his native 
land. Be it as it may, whatever is dark or sorrowful 
in my hfe, is forgotten, when I dwell on the fair pic- 
tures of smiling landscapes, peaceful homes, and old 
castles, moss-grown and gray, built in far-off ages. Of 
the shadowy undulating parks, the graceful bounding 
deer, and birds of sweet notes; the woody hills, the 
cool green slopes, and winding silvery streams; all have 
a charm for me I cannot find in contemplating all the 
wonders and storied beauties of other lands. 
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Percy Vernon yet lingered in the British dominion. 
Letters he carried gave him entrée to families of rank 
and power, had not his cousinship been sufficient pass- 
port. His handsome person, pleasing manners, and 
rare conversational gift, won him a host of friends. 
Most of the summer had been spent among the wild, 
picturesque mountains of Scotland; later, he traversed 
Treland, visiting whatever could interest or amuse, and 
after loitering some weeks, roaming through England, 
enjoying the hospitality of its liberal homes, he with — 
erowing unrest returned to the capital. 

His letters from home had been frequent, but those 
from Gertrude after the first few weeks, were irregular, 
and when they did come, were constrained and unnat- 
ural. The phrases of affection even, seemed vague and 
set, as though they were the proper things to say on 
the occasion, instead of springing from a young, warm 
heart overflowing with love for him. ‘There was no 
regret expressed for his absence, no wishing for his 
return, and had it not been for the writing, and now 
and then a word of some matter which he supposed 
known only to themselves, he could not have believed 
it the spirit of his beloved wife breathing through the- 
lines. It made no change in him, however; on the con- 
trary his love grew deeper as the months rolled on, and 
~a dreamy, tender longing to see her grew upon him. 
The constrained and formal letters he received, formed 
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no connecting link between him and the bright crea- 
ture he left at home. 
In the gayest scenes, among the fairest ladies of the 
land, or with men brilliant for wit or learning, she was 
ever before him, her haunting eyes with ever a look of 
sorrowful entreaty in their depths, her wondrous voice, 
and the shy, witching grace that made her seem half 
child, half woman. 

He would go home, he said in thought again and 
again, he would remain away from her no longer. He 
‘would declare their marriage, and abide the conse- 
quences. 

Was it that marvellous thing so little understood, 
yet so real, and latent in the divine part of man? I 
mean the mind telegraphy, that between souls in per- 
fect rapport, exhibit such wondrous power. Who can 
tell? Enough that he received every message sent, 
but failed to read them aright. Every cry for his 
return was responded to with a fervid desire to g0; 
every sigh found its echo from his lips; and the cul- 
minating woe of that innocent wife, gathered pall-like 
above and around him, without a glimmer of light 
except oceanward, thus forcing him in that direction 
for escape. 

With this final resolve, November found him in Lon- 
don. He did not wish to inform Don Philip of his 
intention until the very last hours of his stay, and 
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though he was resolved to go, yet he had not settled - 
on the date; this was to be determined on the arrival of 
the American mails, which brought letters from home, 
but not one from Gertrude. Six weeks had passed 
since he had received a line from her, therefore he 
resolved to return the next steamer. | 

As may be supposed, Philip Casa was dismayed. 
He tried all arguments to prevent the catastrophy, but 
in vain. He urged the beauties and enjoyments of the 
places they had designed to visit, protested against giy- 
ing up these pleasures. Percy replied: 

‘Pardon me, Don Philip, for causing you disappoint- 
ment. I will come again next year, but I must go home 
in the next steamer!” 

Don Philip then tried ridicule, but with the same 
success. Percy, usually so careless and compliant, was 
firm as a rock. | 

‘‘T shall go home in the next steamer, but do not let 
my apparently whimsical change, disarrange your plans; 
if I am alive in the spring, I will join you wherever 
you may be.” ; 

The Cuban apparently acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, though he had no intention of permitting his 
friend to go, even if it were necessary to constrain him 
by sickness, an art Don Philip well understood; but 
he hoped to avoid extreme measures. The next mail 
ought to bring the expected news, if the postscript of 
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Percy’s last letter should have the desired effect ; and 
that postscript, it is needless to say, was penned by 
Don. Casa himself. 

It was ‘the morning of the last day that Percy in- 
tended to remain in England. The young men were 
at breakfast, in their own pleasant parlor; both were 
sient. Percy busy with his thoughts, half of pleasure, - 
half of fear, and his companion appearing to read the 
morning paper, though not comprehending a sentence. 
He was nervously waiting the postman, anxiously wait- 
ing, yet dreading the result of the letters due from New 
York: 

The mail came at last, but among the number of 
letters received, Percy did not find the one he most 
wished to see. There was one from his mother, and 
he eagerly opened it. ) 

He perused the letter quietly enough; nothing of 
moment was there, that the dark, baleful eyes that 
were covertly watching him could learn. Stay, there 
was a postscript, a few words, a line or so. Why did 
the reader start and turn so pale? read it again with 
strained eyes, then rising to his feet and taking a step 
forward, as though dazed, sink with a low groan, the 
wail of a breaking heart, without life or motion, to the 
floor. Z 

Don Philip was beside him instantly, and though 
gleam of dark satisfaction flashed across his face, he 
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-raised the rigid form carefully, and placed it on the 
bed in an adjoining room, and proceeded to apply re- 
storatives. For a long time he bent over his victim, 
chafing his hands and temples, and using various 
means to restore animation, but without success; he 
remained without sense or motion, and Don Philip, 
' fearing the worst, despatched a servant for a physi- 
cian; then returning to the bedside, continued his 
efforts. At last a faint motion stirred beneath his 
hand, that lay upon the poor heart he had so cruelly. 
outraged. 

When the physician arrived, the throb of life so 
nearly extinct, was faintly beating backward into.exis- 
tence. For many hours the humane physician sat by 
the bedside. Very gradually the breathing grew reg- - 
ular, the muscles relaxed, and warmth returned to the 
limbs, but not with these came the light of reason to 
the glazed eyes. 

He noticed no one who stood by his bed, nor seemed - 
to realize his situation, but a low, continual moan 
betrayed the mind conscious of its woe. The medicine 
that had been administered, at last produced effect, 
and the patient sank into a deep sleep. The doctor - 
then endeavored to learn from Don Philip the cause of 
this sudden illness. if 

The Cuban was, of course, unconscious of the cause, 
or appeared so. Said the physician — 





- 
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~ -T should think he had received some terrible men- 


tal shock; it appears more like that than physical 
prostration.”’ | 

“He was reading letters from home when he was 
seized, but mine from the same place, contained noth- 
ing of an unusual nature, therefore I cannot account 
for his illness in that way.” : 

The old gentleman shook his head. 

“T have been in practice forty years, and I never 
knew a case like this to spring from a physical cause.”’ 

“Do you think him in any danger?” asked the 3 
Cuban. 

‘Not at present, certainly,” and giving some minute 
directions, he promised to call again in a few hours. 

After he had gone, Philip Casa gathered up the 
unopened letters, and folding the one which had borne 
such foul news, laid them carefully away, and prepared 
to answer his own letters, which, however, did not 
contain a word of the matter that had such terrible 
effect on Percy. His correspondent was too astute for 
that, and in the same wise spirit, without hinting at — 
what might have been the cause, he described the sud- 
den illness of her son to Mrs. Vernon; but also the 
declaration of the attending physician, that he was in 
no particular danger, and would soon be as well as 
ever; for the last assertion, the Cuban assumed the 
responsibility. 
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It was several weeks, however, before Percy reqov- | 
ered. With untiring care Don Casa attended him, 
barely allowing himself proper repose. With his own 
hands he administered the medicines, and kept the 
friends near and far advised of his progress; and it was 
not until reason had fully resumed its sway, and the 
patient was in fair way of recovery, that the attentive 
friend gave himself, time for rest sufficient for nature’s 
requirements, and exercise in the open air. 

With the return of reason, came the bitter remem- 
brance of his loss, and what he believed to be the 
cruel desertion of his idolized young wife; but not by 
a word did he refer to his sickness or its cause. Not. 
for the world would he have his titled, and rather satir- 
ical friend know of his unfortunate attachment. He 
would hide in his own bosom his sufferings, and endure 
in secret the punishment due to his impetuous folly. 

You see how analogous the reasoning of the unfor- 
tunate lovers. No desire for revenge, their love was 
too unselfish, no desire for sympathy, their love was 
too sacred; the only wish of each was to hide their 
shame and grief, and be let alone. 

For hours he would sit without uttering a word, or 
appearing conscious of any presence, and when he 
became able to go out, would wander away alone, and: 
dwell on his wretched faté. He would review, again 
and again, the entire course of his intimacy with Ger- 
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trude, from a child to a woman; and in that long 
sweet friendship of their childhood, the few delicious 
months of their engagement, and in the brief, blissful 
term of their married life, he found no act, or word, or 
look consistent with her base desertion of her husband, 
and illicit passion for another. 

Sometimes an impulse to fly to his native land, would 
almost overpower him; go and seek out the wretched 
girl and hear from her own lips the story of her perfidy ; 
but how trace her to her hiding-place, without betray- — 
ing his own shame and folly to his friends, and his 
proud heart shrank from acknowledging its love for 
one so unworthy. 

With a fierce restlessness, he longed to wash out the 
stain upon his honor, with the blood of her paramour ; 
but was she not equally culpable, and could he raise 
his hand against that dear head that had lain on his 
bosom. Turn as he would, there was no hope, no 
redress in this world. If she had only died, died in 
her innocence, he could have accepted the sorrowful 
calamity, and think of her in a purer world, where he 
might hope to meet her, but now, there was no hope 
of meeting, no desire, for alas, she never loved him. 

Most cunningly had the dark Cuban read his victims, 
and most cunningly laid his scheme, and well had they 
been carried into effect, aided by the unscrupulous 
mother. | 
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‘They had not calculated on the strength and con- 


stancy of affection in one so young as Percy. Philip_ 


- Casa would think, as he watched him in the first weeks 
-of his agony — 

‘‘ Well, the more fierce the flame, the sooner it will 
burn itself out.” ‘ 

But as months gathered up the days, and Perey still 
‘seemed wrapped in his gloom, and resisted every effort 
his friends made, at various times, to draw him into 
society — the schemer became impatient. 


Never once since his recovery, had Percy mentioned 


the subject of home, neither had he penned a line 
there, but spent his time within his lodgings, or wand- 


ering lonely amid the crowd; sometimes visiting gal- 
leries of art, or places of amusement even, but ever 
alone, ever rapt in silent, unapproachable melancholy ;- 
repelling with coldness, almost disdainful, every ad- 
vancement from those who would have kindly won ie 


him from his sorrow. 

Once only Don Philip referred directly to his illness 
and its cause, for Percy manifested a decided unwilling- 
ness to approach that subject, and always led the con- 
versation, or the slight converse that answered to 
conversation now — to something else. This time Don 
Philip persisted, and Percy, paling and flushing by 
~ turns, said : 


‘‘ Philip, you have, by the kindest care, saved to me 
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a worthless life, for which you deserve my lasting 
gratitude, but if you ever refer to this matter again, I 
_ shall consider you desire a cessation of friendship, and 
as act accordingly.” | 
The baleful eye es of the Cuban flashed him a look of 

hate, while a half smile instantly repressed, touched 
his lip; but subduing a momentary feeling of triumph, - 

he frankly apologized, adding with winning grace,.so 
peculiar to himself: ‘ 
‘But I must protest, Percy, against this joyless, 
aimless existence you lead. It makes my heart ache 

~ to see one I have loved so well, a prey to an unknown 
sorrow, without being honored even in the least degree 


with your confidence. For half a year, you have led ~~ 


the life of a hermit amidst a crowd; your health 
affected, your spirits crushed, and I cannot deny your 
continual brooding renders me most unhappy. Let 
& “me urge you once more to use your naturally strong 
_ will and subdue this wasting sorrow, mingle. once more 


~ im the world’s interests; let us renew our travels so 
- unpleasantly interrupted, and in the excitement of 
journeying among new sights and people, forget this 


real or imaginary trouble.” 


i Percy sighed deeply, but made no reply, and the 
4 speaker went on: 





“We have been from home nearly a year, and during 
the last Six months my presence has seemed most disa- 
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oreeable to you. I regretted it, and waited with 
patience for a change; but your continued melancholy, 
and persistent seclusion, has convinced me that it will 
be more agreeable to you if we separate.” 

le had touched the right chord at last, for a more : 
generous, unselfish being never lived than Perey Ver- — 
non. Turning from the window where he had been — 
listlessly standing, and taking in a warm grasp the 
hand that had wrought him so much woe, said entreat- 
ingly: 

“Philip, forgive me! I have been thoughtless and 
~-gelfish, and forgotten the sacrifice you have continually 
made for me, and the patience with which you have 
borne my wayward moods; but God help me, I cannot 
do differently.”” He dropped the hand he held and 
turned again to the window. His listener waited; he 
was wise enough to let the proposal that must be made, 
come from the other side. Percy resumed: 

‘“‘It may appear unkind to say, and I ask your par-— 
don for saying it, but all I desire is to be left alone. I 
shall not yet return to America. I do not know whither 
my steps will lead me; but Iam no companion for you. 

Go home, or where you will, but do not let your com-: 
passion attach you to a wretched man longer.” , 

Don Philip was delighted. He had quite detenninal | 
on returning, and had trusted to chance to favor his 
design, and chance had been more favorable than he - 


€ 


he 
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had dared hope ; still he made some demur — “ regrets 


‘at leaving his young friend, and so on.” 

Percy listened impatiently. 

“© Go, go!” he cried, “and believe me, you are doing 
me a kindness by leaving me alone!” He stopped, 
conscious of his rudeness; but Philip Casa was not 
disposed to quarrel with the sentence that set him free 
from an irksome companionship, and leave him un- 
questioned to seek the fair woman who dwelt ever in 
his thoughts. 

He made haste to be gone, and with the first steamer 
westward was ploughing the blue waves towards his 
Island home. Here he made some arrangements he 
thought necessary, and then, taking with him his son, 
a fine handsome boy of seven years, he started for New 
York; determined to rest day nor night until Gertrude 
was found. 

“Yes,”’ he mused, ‘she shall learn to love me; she 
believes her marriage false, herself defamed, she will 
listen to my true love, and soon forget that credulous 
boy, pah! I could crush his puny heart under my heel 


for sinking under his supposed shame, without striking 


a blow in his own-defence. To accept her guilt on the 
evidence of woman or angel even, without standing 
face to face with her, and wringing the confirmation 
from her own lips, pah! the dog-hearted idiot, I could 
wring his heart for doubting her. The sweet blossom! 
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I will search the world over but I will find her!” and 
he did. ae ea 


Percy, left to himself, yielded more and more to the : 


haunting woe that pursued him; with no companion, 
but his faithful servant, Willie Earl, he again went to 


‘wild, solemn beauties. There as elsewhere, he shunned 


mankind, and with book or pencil, but as often with | ae 
only his own sad thoughts, the days went by. He would 


wander miles and miles together, ofttimes overtaken by 
night on some mountain steep, or by the margin of some 
silvery lake, and here bewildered, he would have been 


obliged to stop, were it not for his faithful William, — : 
who was ever near, though unseen, and who would ~_ 


guide him to a hamlet, or herdsman’s cottage to pass” 
the night. ; 

As winter drew near, he roused himself from his 
depression so far as to make preparations to commence 
his journeyings in earnest. North, South, and to the 


far East he wandered; many, many years passed away 


before he again beheld his native land; a weary heart- 
worn wanderer, old while young, always looking back- 
ward towards haunting memories, we will for the 


present leave him. 








‘Scotland, and spent the summer and autumn amidits 
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“COMMON PEOPLE.” 


“An industrious life and ample means.’’— WORDSWORTH. 
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me (A): oN the outskirts of one of those lovely villages so 
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concealed by clinging ivy. Two giant elms at 
either corner, afforded grateful shelter from the summer 
sun; but to-day the graceful leaves — brown and sear, 
were being whirled above the black earth, by the chill 
autumn winds, and the long, pendulous branches tossed 
swaying and shrieking against the darkening sky. It 


had been raining all day long, not the soft, warm rain 


that nourishes and refreshes, but the cold November 
rain, that like too often the world’s charity, chills all it 
falls upon. 

As night came down, the wind rose higher and higher, 
until it howled and shrieked as though all the demons 
of the air were let loose, and the rain rushed down in 


torrents, ever anon beating the curtainless windows 


hke hail, then as the wind veered a hush would fall, as 
though the storm had paused to gather new power. 


: 5 numerous in New England, stood an old fash- 


thickly overgrown with moss, and_ partially — 
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Within the roomy kitchen of that low-roofed dwel- 
ling, homely content and plenty reigned. The wide 
fireplace filed high with crackling logs, shed a cheerful 
clow through the small-paned windows, out upon the 
lonely road as though to invite the traveller, if such be 
abroad, to warmth and shelter. 

Louder roared the storm and.higher leaped the ruddy 
blaze, laughing, singing, humming, whispering — until 
the kettle on the crane commenced to hum and bubble 
and buzz, as though in sheer rivalry ; but the flame only | 
leaped the higher, peeping into the corners of the large 
room, playing hide and seek with the shadows on the 
pine floor—sc¢oured snowy white almost—shone on 
the rows of silvery bright tins, until they grew beauti- 
ful under the cheery spell, and flashed back in laugh- ~ 

ing glee. 

On the hearth a huge gray cat nestled with a drowsy 
purr, and looked the picture of sleepy content. The 
plain, useful furniture was free from a speck of dust, 
and the table in the middle of the floor covered with a 
snow white cloth, was spread for supper. 

There was but one inmate of this cheery room, an 
old lady, long passed middle age, but so upright, so 
vigorous did she seem, so rosy her cheeks, so bright 
and kindly her eye, that you would not guess her age - 
by a dozen years. Her abundant gray hair combed 
back beneath her black lace cap, her dress of some 
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dark brown stuff, a white linen apron, white and smooth 
as hand could make it, and a white muslin kerchief 
folded over her ample bosom, completed her simple 
and becoming attire. 

Her hands usually so busy, were folded in her lap, 


and the half-finished stocking with its polished needles, 
was suffered to fall at her feet, and the soft, friendly 


eyes were fixed dreamily on the fire. This was Aunt 
Rebecca Adams, as she was invariably called, the rela- 
tive with whom poor Gertrude hoped to find a home. 
Born and brought up in Lincoln, she had never been 
twenty miles from home in her life, yet unlike too 
many whose vision of the world is bounded by the 
narrow circle of domestic duties, her mind had daily 
expanded with the good work in which she delighted, 
and her great heart, ever open to the calls of humanity, 
was still young in spite of her three-score years. 


She married, when young, a thrifty farmer; but she 


laid him to sleep long ago in the village church-yard, 
together with six children, who had called her mother. 
She had outlived all her kindred except her sister’s 
_ child, and the daughter who married, and with her 
husband took care of Cedar Farm, the latter, however, 
the old lady was wise enough to keep in her own 
hands. 

She was beloved by the whole village, old, young, 


wise and simple. Her heart, overflowing with gentle 
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charity and sympathy, and her lips dropping pity and 


hope for the erring, and inspiring comfort for those in 
trouble. She was the receptacle for private griefs or 


joys, from the care-laden mother with her troop of noisy — 


children; to the blushing maiden with her first love- 


tale, from the grave-browed man to the laughing-eyed ~ 


youth just crossing the threshold of manhood — she 
was counsellor and friend. With plenty of this world’s 
goods, she lived plainly, as we have seen, but to the 
poor she gave with unsparing hand, and the beggar 
never left her door unfilled. 

How beautiful the aged woman whose character has 
been distilled from the dregs of crude passions — of all 
uncharitableness, who has outlived all unloyeliness, but 
not the sweet and holy instincts that le within all true 
womanly nature. The girl child is sweet as the rose 


opening. to the sun, its pearly leaves touched with dew; — 
we watch her wilful witcheries and baby charms with — 


loving eyes; and her affectionate caresses given so 
freely, fearlessly demand a return, until, our whole 
_- heart goes out in tender love to the little one. 

The maiden is just as sweet. How often in her 
innocence, unconsciously treading forbidden ground, 
and plucking of the tree of knowledge in ignorance 
until the fruit has been tasted, she stands with shy, 
wondering eyes, as glimpses of the untried begins to 





unroll before her, and we regard her with loving pity ~~ 
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as we remember the thorny way her feet must tread 
before the quicksands of inexperience are passed. 
Next, the matron standing at the crossing between 
the past and the future. Mature in her beauty, her 
intellect, and affections, at once the counsellor and 
companion, the loving mother and guide, the tender 
wife and friend, the day-star to whom all eyes turn 
with love, hope and reverence. Father, husband, 
brother, son, she is everything to all these. With her 
foot poised to go forward, yet her eyes are turned lov- 
ingly backwards, the past not so far away but that the 
sensibilities are as keen, the affections as warm as ever. 


Who would ask for a greater, higher, or nobler right. - 


than to be such a woman. 

- But when all this active life is passed, and others 
have taken her place in the busy scenes of the world, 
when her gentle hands may lie at rest, the white hair 
folded smoothly above the lined brow, and the mild 


eyes dim to surroundings, turn inward to the past as to 


a far-off gorgeous picture of which she loves to think 
and speak at times, but her face is ever turned heaven- 
ward, and her nature has become so purified with its 
near commune with angels, that she loses sight of the 
evils in the world, and discerns only the good. 

Something of this like must have been Aunt Rebecca 
Adams, for her’s was the gentlest nature that ever was 
molded into woman. Dear old lady! beautiful old age! 
Heaven spare thee many years yet. 
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_ There before her fire, in her cheery kitchen her 
thoughts went backward, through her long useful life, 
to her girlhood. She thought of her one pet sister 
many years younger than herself, who went to a distant 
city with her husband, where they lived in happy con- 
tent until death broke up the household; then she 
thought of their orphan child left to earn her bread 
with strangers, and wondered why she did not visit. 
her old aunt. : 

‘¢ Dear child, I wish I could see her, I wonder if she 
resembles her mother.” 

This pleasant revery was at length interrupted by 
the opening door—that led to the milk-room, and so 
into the shed —and the entrance of a tall, masculine 
woman, her head and shoulders wrapped in a woolen ~ 
shawl. She was followed by a man somewhat above 
six feet in height, lank and angular in form, with a 
long, lean, and certainly not handsome face, still not an 
-ill-looking one. He wore no beard, and the sloping 
chin, the long upper lip, the immense mouth with 
depressed corners, gave him an expression of sullen 
obstinacy which, however, his pleasant blue eye belied; | 
and you would not be far wrong, if you made up your 
mind that though extremely piggish he could be, yet 
Jacob Wetherbee had a kindly heart, and would do- 
many a good and generous act in his awkward, blunder- | 
ing way. He had. thick, wiry hair that stood out in all 
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directions beneath his large fur cap, and looked as if 


each individual lock had been grabbed and cut at inde-_ 


pendent lengths. He walked with a lazy, dragging 
_ step to the hearth, and took off his wet coat and hung 
it ona nail by the chimney, then removing the thick 
cowhide boots, sat with his long limbs stretched to the 
fire. 

“ Pretty hard storm, mother,” he said, ‘ I’m plaguy 
elad the young cattle are in from the hill pasture, and 
all the ereeters are under cover.” 


**So am I, Jacob,” replied the old lady, who had 


resumed her knitting, ‘and I hope there is no human 
being obliged to be out in the storm, for as you say, it 
ig very severe.” 7 
Here the younger woman, who had been moving 
back and forth from pantry to table, making ready the 
supper, approached the hearth. The cat, though not 
appearing to be in the way, received a kick that sent 
him half-way across the kitchen, and Jacob was ordered 
to “get out of the fey and not take up the whole 
fireplace.” 
The man drew up his loose limbs, and Aas 


together in an ungainly heap in his chair, while an_ 


expression—not of fear certainly — but something 
akin to it, and sullen resentment settled on his face. 
The old lady looked at her daughter rebukingly, though 
she said not a word. 
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You would not take them for mother and daughter ; 
there was not the slightest resemblance between them. 
Mrs. Wetherbee was a tall, large woman, and remark- 
ably well formed, with large feet, large hands that had 
erown hard and sinewy in her working life, for she was 
a worker and did not spare herself. She was a hand- 
some woman, too, when her countenance was not dis- 
figured by temper. A pale, thin face was redeemed by 
large eyes of intensé blackness ; she had a broad, well- 
shaped brow, a fine mass of black hair, always trimly 
kept, a high roman nose, a small, thin mouth, which 


could utter the most biting taunts, and woe to the 


luckless being who fell under her displeasure. There 
was nothing harsh and cruel enough for her to say to, 
or about them, and yet she often complained that she 


was universally shunned, and was highly indignant if. 


a word of censure was ever uttered against herself. 


Enough of her at present. You will form your own 


estimate of Mistress Lucinda Wetherbee, before we | 


leave her. Something had gone wrong on this stormy 


night, and her unhappy temper was in a ferment, and — 


only wanted the smallest cause to make it bubble over. 
Not a word, however, was spoken, and Mrs. Wetherbee, 
with a fling and a slam, soon had the supper on the 
table, and graciously informed her mother and husband 
that the “victuals would all git cold if they didn’t 
come to the table, and not keep it waiting all night!” 
and took her own seat without delay. 
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The family was barely seated at the abundantly 
spread board, when a loud hallo, heard above the 
whirling storm arrested their attention. 

‘Hallo there! bring out a light!” 

Jacob started for a lantern, but in his hurry he 
tipped his tea upon the cloth, threw over his chair, and 
trod on the cat; all three mishaps went unreproved, 
however, for his wife was peering through the window, 
to see,” she said, “if she could make out who the 
voice belonged to.” It was too dark to see beyond the 
light from the windows, but by this time the person 
had reached the door, and was using his knuckles in 
proportion to his strength. 

“ Well, you needn’t knock the door down,” snapped 
the amiable Mrs. Wetherbee, as she jerked the door 
open. She saw a stranger, and waited for him to speak, 
instead of asking him in. 

“T have a young lady out here in my wagon; she 
came up in the stage this afternoon, and wants to see 
Mrs. Adams.” > 

By this time Jacob had appeared with the lantern, 
and Aunt Rebecca hastened to say — 

“‘ Bring her in! bring her in for mercy sake, out of 
this pelting rain!” 

By the dim light, the dripping figure was lifted out 
of the wagon and placed within the cottage entry, and 
Mrs. Adams led her in to the light and warmth. 
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‘Dear Aunt Rebecca! have you no word of welcome ~ 


_ for poor little Gerty ?”’ . 
‘¢ My dear child! why, my dear child!” cried the old 


lady, embracing her warmly, while tears of joy started — 


to her eyes; “how glad I am to see you; welcome! 


indeed, no one could be more welcome than my beloved ~ 


sister’s child! Now let us have off these dripping 


wrappers,” but indeed the gentle old hands were busy, 


and in a minute more poor tired Gertrude was seated 


in her aunt’s own chair, comparatively dry and com-_ 


fortable. Mrs. Wetherbee also kindly welcomed her © 


cousin, though the dark spirit was not yet exorcised. 
The farmer who had brought Gertrude from the 


village, would not stop, for he had yet several miles to | 


ride before reaching home; but as the road was badly 


washed in front of the house, Jacob stopped to hold the 
light, and with his usual carelessness left the outside 
door open. It seemed as though the wind had been 


watching for this advantage, and now rushed in, and 


driving such a crowd of watery demons, that the inner 


door could not withstand the force, but flew open with 
a bang, and instantly the windy monster had possession. 


And such capers! the tidy hearth was covered with - 


cinders and burning brands, the white pine floor with 
feathery ashes, and every rag of cloth caught and 
whirled as a flag of triumph. Its power was momen- 
tary. Lucinda, with an expression almost as fierce as 
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: _ the elements, slammed both doors with a force that 
- shook the solid house; then turned to the hearth, and 
Be ‘commenced to sweep, while she shot at her cousin,— 
“What could have possessed you, Gertrude, to set 
out in a storm like this; it looks as if you had been 
turned out.” 
~ “Queinda! how can you!” said the mother reproach- 
fully, and her loving eyes turned to the haggard face 
leaning back in the easy chair. ‘You are’ sick, dear, 
aren't you? but never mind, up here in the clear moun- 
tain air, we will soon have you well again.” 
The tone, more than the words, touched the right 


chord in the sad heart, and tears, the first she had shed 


since before that dreadful morning, gushed from her 
eyes. By and by, when calmer, she said in a low, 
hopeless tone, glancing at the door through which her 
cousin had disappeared,— 


“Dearest Aunt, I am sick, miserable, and heart- — 


broken; I shall never be any better; I have come to 
you to die. You will not send me away when I come 
to tell you my shame, will you?” ; 

She waited for an answer, her head resting in her 
hand, and the tears dropping slowly from the drooping 
eyes. A touch soft as a benediction rested on her 
bowed head, and the solemn, soothing words brought 
relief in their sound. 

“Child of my dead sister, it matters not how or 
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whose the wrong done, nor how the world has dealt 
with you, while Aunt Rebecca has a shelter, it shall 
be yours.” 

There was no time for further words, for Jacob came 
in, and Lucinda returned from the pantry, the neglected 
supper was again placed upon the table, and even Ger- 
trude, faint from her long journey, found it relishable. 
After supper a fire was kindled in the spare bedroom, 


and by and by, Gertrude, weary enough, sank to sleep — 


with a motherly kiss on her heavy lids, to dream of 
happiness forever lost to her here. 

The following morning dawned clear and fair, the 
earth showed the ravages, but air and sky looked as 
innocent as though they had had no part in the carni- 
val of fury held the night before. Gertrude, refreshed 
physically with her rest and slumber, was seated in a 
low rocker before a cheerful fire in the little sunny 
room set apart for her use; and in a low, broken voice, 
related to the sympathizing listener, the story of her 
weakness. | 

‘¢ Now I have told you all, my only friend,” she con- 
cluded, ‘I find little comfort in the fact that I was not 
intentionally criminal, for I know I am punished justly 
for consenting to a secret marriage. I know, too, I 
shall not live long, an may I not hope my early death 
will expiate my sin.’ 

*“‘ My dear unhappy child,” said the old lady, regard- 


“i . 
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ing her with loving compassion, but without a shade of 


reproof, is there no way, have you no power to compel 


this young man to do you justice? He should be made 
to do this for your child’s sake, if not your own.” Ger- 


-_trude shook her head. 

*“ You forget, dear Aunt, he is across the ocean, and 
could not be summoned in season even if he would 
come, but if he could so heartlessly abandon me, he 
would not come at my pitiful bidding; he knows he is. 


safe from me or justice.”’ 

“But why not appeal to his father? he is a good 
man and just, let him force his son to right you, or re- 
main a wanderer.” 


“Ah!” replied the unhappy girl, “I should only 


make known my shame, to be spurned. Do you think 
that proud man would permit his only son to marry one 


like me on compulsion? O, I was blind, mad to think 
Percy Vernon could mean true marriage; but I loved 
him so! and believed him!” Dry, tearless sobs shook 
the frail form, bowed in her shame, and tears of sym- 
pathy fell from the benevolent eyes regarding her. 
After a silence, in which Gertrude again became com- 
posed, Mrs. Adams resumed. 

*¢ Are you sure there is no hope of his coming back 
to you? you have not actually heard of his marriage 
with this lady, and he has never written to you that 
your marriage was a sham, although you have received 
letters from him up to the present time.” 
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Gertrude drew a letter from her bosom, and silently 


passed it to her aunt, who took it without comment 
and read it. It was a letter from Percy, she believed, 


received the morning after she left his father’s house, 

and was simply a confirmation of all her fears. It con- 

tained but a few lines, and thus they read: 
«Gertrude: You must soon learn the truth, and it is 


better you hear it first from me. Blame me, curse me_ 


if you will, I cannot expect else from you. I believed 
I loved you, and thought to possess you the greatest 
delight. I knew I could not raise you to my rank by 
a true marriage, and I knew you would never consent 
to be mine otherwise, therefore I resorted to a false 
marriage. In my blindness I did not think of the 
crime, nor of the wretchedness it would cause us both, 


and it was not until in this far-off land I met with one — 


every way my equal, that I knew the meaning of the 


word Love, or that the passion I cherished for you was 
as fleeting as it was fierce. I cannot ask you to forgive 
“me, but I must urge you to be silent in regard to our 
past. Do this, and you shall never want a friend. All 
that money can procure shall be yours. Choose your 
place of residence wherever you desire, and a sum of 
money shall be placed in the nearest bank for your use. 


You will find enough ready to marry you, and in giving 


your hand to one who truly loves you, you will soon 
forget one so unworthy as I am. On the contrary, if 
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you choose to publish your wrongs, and bring trouble 


to me, you will receive, at the most, only a certain 

amount of money, and lasting contempt in return, not 

only from me and my family, but the world will scorn 
you for your folly. Think well before you act. 

Pevas 

Mrs. Adams read this heartless letter to the end, then 

dropping her hands into her lap, turned her eyes upon 


her neice; an expression of mingled rage, scorn and 


erief, flitting over the usually serene old face. At. 


last,— 

“Oh, Gerty! Gerty! my poor, poor child! how 
could you ever have loved him? He so young and yet 
so unprincipled. How well he knows there is no 
- redress for you, that you can with honor accept?” 
Gertrude looked at her Aunt, inquiringly. 

“ You will not accept the money he offers you as the 
price of your peace ?”’ 

‘No, oh no, I cannot! Deserted as I am, destitute 


as I may yet be, I can never receive a penny from him. 


Dear Aunt, I have enough to defray my present ex- 
_penses, and if I live I can earn more; but I shall not 
live, I know I shall not. God in his infinite mercy 
will pity and take me home.” She leaned back and 
closed her eyes, and the tears started anew, crushing 
through the dark fringe of the drooping lids like drops 
of summer rain. 
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Aunt Rebecca soothed the stricken eirl, smoothing 


back the shining hair, and kissing ‘her tenderly. 


“¢ My dear Gertrude, you have my dead Mary’s face. 
I believe you have her pure heart; this is a great mis-~ 


fortune, but we will leave it in the hands of Him who 





permits such things to be. Have no fear for the future, 


you shall be to me as a daughter, and share my home 


always. I would not write to the young gentleman 


again; let him keep his money for those who can be~ 


bought and sold. One thing more, darling, do you in- 
tend to bear his name?” 

‘‘No indeed! no, I have no legal right to the name, 
and I will not assume it.” 

Gertrude had grown calm beneath the loving caress 
and assuring words of her kind relative, and Mrs. 
Adams seeing this, thought it best to leave her alone a 
little while. 

“You are right; I only wish to know your own feel- 
ings concerning these things, that there may be no jar 
in our future intercourse. Now rest, my lamb, while I 
go and find a nice luncheon for you.” 


Aunt Rebecca went to the kitchen where she found 


her amiable daughter hurrying to and fro, and slam- 
ming about her work, her usual style when —as Jacob 
said —she was riled. Her little two year old girl tot- 
tling about the kitchen, instinctively retreated behind 
the chairs, whenever her mother came near, and the cat 





had curled himself up to the smallest possible space in 
_ the corner, and eyed his mistress with yellow distrust, 
as with broom and mop, she broomed and mopped the 
floor, already of immaculate whiteness. Jacob had not 
put in an appearance since morning. He well knew the 
wisest thing for him to do, when Lucinda was in one 
of her squally moods, and she was in them often — was 
to take his long limbs out of the way of her broom, and 
his ears out of the reach of her tongue. 

When Mrs. Adams entered, her daughter gave her 
one wrathful glance, and then went on with her work, 
making the windows and the dishes in the corner cup- 
board fairly jingle with her heavy footsteps. Finally, 
as her mother moved quietly about, taking no notice of 
her humor, she jerked out,— : 

“Hew long is Miss Gertrude a going to stop here; 
and why didn’t her husband come with her, if she has 
got any.” 

‘¢ Lucinda,” 
would not speak so loud, the poor girl has sorrow 
enough without our adding to it. You know she has 
no husband, though she thought she had, poor child!” 

“Thought she had! poor child, indeed! I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it!” 

‘‘ Hor shame, my daughter! to be so uncharitable; I 
tell you it is true! she has been most cruelly wronged 
and deserted.” 
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said her mother, mildly, ‘‘I wish you 
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‘* Well then, why didn’t she stay where she came 
from, and not come here with her fine lady airs, bring- 


ing disgrace and shame to us?” and the mop went into — 


the pail with a splash that spilled more water than she 
mopped up in twice trying. ~ 

‘¢ Who should she go to but her own mother’s sister ? 
she did right to come to me, and I thank all good 
directing influences that prompted her to come, and 
she shall remain as long as it is her pleasure or need.” 
There was a quiet decision in the mild tones, the near- 
est to sternness she scarce ever came, and her daughter 
knew it would be useless to gainsay her, but her own 
ill-nature was thoroughly aroused, and she would have 
her say. | 

‘¢T suppose so; better make a lying-in-hospital of 
the house, or a house of reformation!” The only 


reply was a sad, reproving look, but it had not the least 


effect, she stormed on. 


‘One thing 1s certain, the hussy will get no waiting 3 


upon by me; I have all I can do to go through the 


slavery of the farm work, without having such as she 


come to make still more!”’ 
“Daughter!” and the old lady’s foot came down to 


command attention. ‘I will have no more of this. I]. 


do not ask you to wait on my sister’s child, but I do 
command you to treat her kindly, and by neither word 
nor deed add to the unhappiness that is killing her; if 
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you a6, you shall ee my house, daughter though you 


are!” 

Mrs. Wetherbee was cowed; though she was too 
thoroughly ill-tempered to quite cease grumbling. She 
knew her mother was in earnest, and it would be as 
well to be civil to her cousin. Jacob was well-to-do, 
but Lucinda did not care to leave the abundance of 
Cedar Farm for even his more modern home, so there- 
after she was as kind to her gentle relative as it was in 
her nature to be to any one — many days in succession. _ 

The chill months of winter came and went; the 
occupants of Cedar Farm soon settled back into the 
quiet jog-trot of every day. The coming of Gertrude 
was like a pebble thrown into the bosom of a sum- 
mer lake, for a moment it rippled the surface, then 
the calm succeeded, still and smooth as ever. The 
poor girl seldom left her retreat, the pleasant south 
bedroom. There she sat all day long, her eyes closed, 
or looking with far-off, unseeing gaze, upon the snow- 
clad fields. She rarely spoke unless addressed, and 
then her voice was so low, so sadly sweet, it would 
have touched the coldest heart to have heard her. 
Daily she erew thinner and paler, except the vivid hectic 


‘that burned on. either cheek, and the little hands had 


scarcely strength to lift the large Bible that lay beside 
her constantly. She never spoke of her destroyer, even 
to her Aunt, and her cousin did not know his name. 
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_Every way within his power Jacob Wetherbee tried to : 
show his sympathy for her, and was amply repaid by 


the faintest smile, or low “ Thank you, good Jacob.” ~ 
She was so patient, so uncomplaining, that none could 


see her without pity, and none could know her without 


love. 


And so spring came, bringing genial airs that kissed 
away the snow, and ardent sunshine that wooed the 


tender grass and earliest blossoms to the ight. With 


the springing crocus, and shy wood violet, came a tiny 
wail at Cedar Farm Cottage, and as Gertrude held the ~ 


| baby girl to her breast, and felt the soft little lips seek- 


ing nourishment, a new feeling filled her bruised heart ; 
the holy self-abnegating love of motherhood sprang into 
being as it were, in an instant, and she almost wished 
to live, —I said sprang into being, I should have said, 
came to the surface, for motherhood is a wide, deep 
strata, underlying all womanly natures. Yes, after the 
coming of her child, I think Gertrude would have been 
willing to live ; but the frail mother grew daily weaker 
while the little one grew in health and baby charms. 
“OQ my darling,” she would often murmur, “if I 
could but take you with me, must I leave you to a fate, 
sad perhaps as mine.” | 
“Gerty, my child, have faith, trust in Him who 
doeth all things well. You have suffered, and you sink 
beneath the burden in the morning of life, and He to 
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whom you call relieves you before you reach the heat 
and turmoil of the day. You leave this fresh young 
spirit, perhaps to take up your burden, perhaps to win 
the father to repentance, we cannot tell; have faith, 
my child, have faith in His promises.” 

«J will, I do,” answered the failing one. ‘‘ Best of 
friends, my more than mother, I leave my little Ethel 
with you; watch over her while you are spared; I have 
only one wish, do not educate her above her station. 
She has the promise of great beauty, train her that it 
may not be as fatal to her as mine has been to me.” 
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‘With thine my soul hath ceased its strife, 
Thy part is filled;— thy work is done; 
My falsehood buried in my life, 
And known to none. 


Yet still will golden memories frame “ 


Thy broken image in my heart.’ —OWEN MEREDITH. 









= 
Os =)» the still bosom of the broken-hearted. The 


ie same month, a year later, that witnessed her 


~midnight nuptials bore on its breeze the last 


* 


faint sigh of the dying girl. 
_ The mourners were few, but the village church was 
crowded during the solemn service with wondering 
spectators, who came from far and near to look upon 





‘HE June roses, white as the waxen cheeks, 
5 were scattered on the pillow, and rested on 


the beautiful young woman, who had come from — no | 


one knew where — to Aunt Rebecca’s to die. 

Concerning her nothing was known, and nothing 
could be learned, except that she had left a little girl 
babe, for the coffin plate only bore — “ Gertrude, aged 
AO years.” 


During the service, a stranger was observed to ap- 


- proach the church, and without entering, leaned by the 


-¢ Gertrude. 
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outer door as though merely attracted by curiosity. 


He was tall, graceful, and quite dark in complexion. 


He wore a long cloak thrown around him — summer 


though it was—and the hand that held his hat was 
small, while a single diamond of great brilliancy 
sparkled upon it. All these details were noted and 


canvassed afterwards in connection with little Ethel. 
The appealing prayer closed, there was a stir, and 
the stranger turned to go, when a remark by a loiterer 
near arrested his steps. 
*‘ Poor dear, she is very young to die, and so pretty 


_ too, I wonder who she was ?”’ 


*¢Tam sure Ido not know. Aunt Rebecca says she 


died of a broken heart, and we all know what that 


means, and you noticed she had no other name than 

Philip Casa listened stonily ; there was no longer a 
tloubt, he had hunted her to her death, his only reward 
to stand by her grave. He stood, unminding further 
talk, until the coffin was borne by him to the church- 


yard, then suppressing a groan, he followed to rest his 


_eyes once more upon the face so dear, so dear to him. 


Looking neither to right nor left, he passed through 
the group around the open grave, and they instinc- 
tively moved aside to let him approach. Yes, it was 
Gertrude, she he had murdered, lying so still, so peace- 


ful, she might have been asleep for any semblance of 
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death upon her sweet face. Smothering all outward 
‘sign, he drew his hat low over his brow, and turned 
away. 

Never more to know peace, dreaming or waking. 
Never more to love the face of woman, or find content 
in her presence. Never more to be free — while life 
should last —of the haunting agony of his crime and 
his loss. | ae 

Philip Casa returned to the city a changed and 
broken man. He soon wedded Alice Vernon— who 
was devotedly attached to him . 





and after a few years 
of unbounded extravagance and dissipation, his life 


closed, leaving his boy—son by his English wife— 


a penniless dependent upon the bounty of Alice, who ~~ 


having no child of her own, lavished all the mother- 
love she knew, upon the affectionate and spirited lad. 
Baby Ethel grew in health and sprightliness daily, 
and the little creature, left helpless in Aunt Rebecca’s 
care, becarhe very precious to the dear old lady. Much 
to the dissatisfaction of Mrs. Lucinda, her mother 
expressed a determination to adopt the pretty waif, 
and endow her with a portion sufficient to ensure her 
future against want, for the good lady knew the dis- 
position of her daughter too well to hope anything 
from her, should her own summons come before Ethel 
reached woman’s estate. Unwilling to provoke a scene, 
or rouse the stormy atmosphere in the household, Mrs. 
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Adams said no more, after the first intimation, remark- 


ing “there was time enough,” and so she thought. 


She was well as ever in her life, and naturally supposed 
she had many years yet to live, and earnestly prayed 
she might be spared for baby Ethel’ssake. She dreaded 
what might be the fate of the beautiful, high-spirited, 
impulsive woman, Ethel promised to make, even in her 
babyhood. ‘The only resemblance she bore her ill-fated 
mother was the shy, soft eyes of changing gray. The 
lashes were long and curled upward like Gertrude’s, 
but black, and the straight, delicately fine features and 
dark, creamy skin, belonged to Percy Vernon. 

At six years of age she was as wild, as loving and 
loveable little elf, as ever twined itself around the 
human heart. She had a wilful, imperious temper, this 
same little damsel, but she had been so trained with 
strict, yet gentle hand, and so received the simple yet 
sweet and holy instructions, that even at this early age, 
she was obedient to the commands of those elder, but 
especially to the wishes, known or expressed, of her 
beloved friend, whom she loved with all the strength 


of her child’s heart. Almost from the cradle, her tiny 


hand — clinched in defiance, would relax, and the flash 
of temper dissolved in tears, at a word or a glance of 
gentle reproof from grandmama, as she was taught to 
call Mrs. Adams. 


Neither the helpless situation of the child, nor the re- 
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spectful obedience she was taught to pay Mrs. Wether-— 
bee, could win from that ungracious person an affec-  — 
tionate or even kindly regard. She considered the little 
creature an interloper, and every caress offered by Grand- — “ 
mama, and every dollar spent for the child as so much 
taken from her own children; but this was not the 
only source of annoyance; strangers observing a group —_ 
of children at play, were sure to draw the shy-eyed little = 
thing peering through a mass of black curls from the 
rest to question and caress, while the others more for- 
ward, and much prettier, with pink cheeks and bright, : +e 
uplooking eyes, seldom received much notice. See 
Mrs. Adams observed all these things with much  — 
regret, and redoubled her efforts to make her grand- 
children and Ethel more loving and unselfish towards — — 
each other; but her daughter’s fretful complainings, 
and ungenerous allusions, made the task a difficult one. 
Ethel, however, in whom the good balanced the evil, 


= 


was plastic as warm wax beneath the guiding hand of — 
her judicious friend, and was fast laying the foundation — 
of a noble character, to be matured as years rolled on, 
and thus in a fair way to fulfil the hopes of her dying _, 
mother. But it was not tobe. The child whose com- 
ing was heralded by tears, and who was received with 
recret, was not destined to grow to maturity without 
suffering from the wrong that killed her mother, and 


exiled her father many, many years. 
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Without a moment’s warning, the summons came, 
but the white-souled Christian had long waited trust- 


fully her Father’s call. She was sitting in her easy 


chair, feeling in her usual health, when she was stricken 


speechless and nearly senseless by paralysis. A gleam 
of reason still remained in the fast glazing eyes, which 


were bent upon the little Ethel clinging to her gown. 


The family had hastily gathered about her, and Jacob 
Wetherbee understood the appealing look. Taking 
the poor helpless hand, he said: 

‘Do not fear, mother, I will be the best father I can 
to the child.” 

She understood him, and turned her eyes to her 
daughter, who in her fright and grief, forgot for the 
present her antipathy to the child, and sobbed —‘“TI 
will take good care of Ethel, indeed I will, mother.” 
The anxious expression faded, and with a last effort 


of strength the nearly helpless hand was laid in bene- 


diction on the head that lay in her lap, then the eyes 


closed, and she was so still the breathless watchers 
thought the spirit departed; but when they would 


have removed Ethel from the loving hand, her eyes 


opened widely, and a sweet intelligent smile illumined 
the aged face, and greeted every one present with a 


farewell blessing, and then a startled rapturous gaze, 


as though the lingering soul was allowed a glimpse of 


is <. 


the glory awaiting to win it from all regret at leaving * 


earth duties unfinished. 
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None felt this great loss as did little Ethel. Before 
the burial no one paid any attention to her, Mrs. — : 


Wetherbee, busy and bustling as ever with prepara- 


tions for an ostentatious funereal supper, and really- 


softened by her sorrow, neither hindered the child from 
going where she pleased, nor concerned for her appear- 
ance; so she sat all day long by the door that hid the 
shrouded form, slipping in whenever the door was 
opened to admit visitors, begging to be allowed to 
remain, but again and again coaxed away by pitiful, 
but mistaken ones, who could not understand the fear- 
less love that longed to stay by the cold form that 
filled the other little ones with horror. 

Poor little Ethel, her tangled hair hung in elf-locks, 


and her eyes were red and swollen with constant, 


soundless crying; her dress untidy and uncared for, 
rendered her an object of pity, even before her faithful 
friend was laid in the grave. At the funeral, the little 
daughters of Mrs. Wetherbee were dressed in deep 
mourning, while Ethel, the truest mourner present, 
appeared in a white cambric frock—the only one 
deemed suitable — found by one of the neighbors, who 
taking compassion on the forlorn child, washed and 
dressed her, and smoothed her tangled hair. She was 


not taken to the burying-ground, and when the coffin - 


was carried away, and she was told she could not go, 
she turned away without a word of complaint, and 








watched the procession through her tears as it wound 
slowly up the sandy road. When it was out of sight, 


she so far overcame her shyness as to ask Mrs. Atkins, 


who remained : 
Where will they put my grandmama?”’ 
“‘Up in the cemetery, dear; they will put her in a 


grave,” replied the woman. 


‘6 In the ground ¢ ? and shall I never see her again ? 7 se 


how the grieved lip quivered as the tear-wet face was 
raised pleadingly. 
‘‘No, dear, you will never see her again, in this 


world.”’ 


There was no new outburst of grief, but the little 
‘one turned away from the kind hand that would have 


detained her, and hiding her face in her apron, refused 
all comforting. 
not be found, until late at night, Mr. Atkins came 
“She had been found by 


“on her way from Cedar Farm 


bringing her in his arms. 
his wife,” he said, 
cottage, lying asleep on the new made grave, her 
white dress soiled, and her long curls wet with night 
dew.” | 

It seemed she had walked to the village, and reached 


the cemetery in season to see the coffin lowered, and | 


the grave filled. She hid behind some shrubbery until 
the mourners had left, and the sexton, with his assist- 
ant, had gone also, then she had thrown herself upon 
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She was soon after missed, and could 
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the grave, and wept until she dropped asleep. This 

she told Mrs. Atkins, who kissed her pityingly, and 
whose motherly instincts were all aroused as she thought 

of the unloved future for this desolate little one, her 

tears fell on the tangled hair, and she was so kind that 

Ethel begged to stay with her, but when toid she must 

vo home, she went without a word of remonstrance, 

accompanied by Mr. tkins, who, though a poor man. 

—and very likely always would be, for he was a tippler 
—had a very tender heart, and said, as he lifted the 

frail child in his arms: 

“JT wish we weren’t so poor, Lizzie, I would keep 
the little thing myself, I am afraid she will lead a tough 
life with Mrs. Lucinda.” 

“T am afraid so, John, but she will always have 
enough to eat, and decent clothes to wear; Lucinda 
will not dare to do otherwise with her abundance, and 
the well-known wishes of her mother.” Lizzie Atkins | 
stooped again to kiss the child, whose large eyes were 
wistfully regarding their kindly faces. 

es May I come again and see you ?” she asked, reach- 
ing out her little hands, and clasping them about the 
neck of her friend, and of her own accord pressing a 
kiss on the lips that spoke so kindly to her. 

‘Yes indeed, dear, whenever Lucinda will let you,” 
and putting her apron to her eyes, Mrs. Atkins walked 
into the house, while her husband, hugging the little 
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mourner to his breast, went out through the darkness, 
to carry her home. : 
When the will came to be read, it was found to have 
been made several years previous to the birth of Ethel, 
and had not been altered, nor anything added since, 


consequently she was left to the tender mercies of her 


ungenerous relative, with no provision whatever made 
for her future. In searching among her mother’s effects, 
Lucinda came across a letter addressed to herself, 
folded in the same wrapper with a carved rosewood 
box. The box was tied with a ribbon, on which the 
key was hung, and which also confined a paper ad- 
dressed to Ethel Lester. Lucinda opened the letter 
with some curiosity. It contained instructions re- 
garding the box, should Mrs. Adams be called away 
“before Ethel reached womanhood. The box was 
never to be opened on any consideration, except by 
Ethel, to whom it was to be delivered on her eigh- 
teenth birth day. ‘Be faithful, my danghter,” con- 
cluded the letter, ‘‘and keep Ethel with you, treat her 
kindly, as you would wish another to treat your little 
ones, were they left motherless.” 

Mrs. Wetherbee turned the casket over and over 
in her hand. With a curiosity common to ordinary 
minds, she longed to penetrate the secret of her cous- 
in’s misfortune, and that secret—she felt sure — she 
now held in her hands; the key was in the lock, and 
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nothing but the solemn injunction of her mother’s 


letter withheld her. She put it away at last, and went 
on with her examination. 


She found all of Gertrude’s exquisite wardrobe laid - ; 


carefully away, except such as had been used by hei 


mother for Ethel, and she knew it had been the inten- 


tion of Mrs. Adams to use it all for the child. 
“Shell wear no more muslin and cambric frocks 


and silk aprons, while my children wear calico and 


gingham. If she stops with me, she'll wear no better 


9 


than they.”” Here Jacob put his long neck through 


the letter and box, at the same time asking, “ what 


they had better do with Ethel.” 
“Do? do just as the letter directs you; we must 


keep the girl until she can take care of herself,” said 
Jacob, decidedly. 


“T intend to do as the letter directs me in regard to 


the box,” replied his wife, ‘“*but I don’t see why we 


must have a little come-by-chance thrust upon us, if 
we don’t want her; the letter does not say, I must, but 


only requests me to, if I chose to do so.” 


‘Why Lucinda!” remonstrated Jacob, earnestly, 


‘‘it was your mother’s dying request. She left us 
everything, only requiring us to give this girl a home, 


until she is old enough to earn her own living.” 


*¢ And enough, too,” retorted his wife; “here we 


1 i SS en 


the door; she called him to come in, and showed him — 
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are to keep her, and send her to school, clothe and 


- feed her, take care of her if she is sick; and just as 


she is good for something, have her running away, 


- without so much as thanking us, and perhaps bringing 


shame upon us, same as her mother did!” 


‘“ Well, what are we to do? Itis well known in the 
village that mother intended to settle a portion on. 


Ethel, large: enough to educate her, and keep her 
above want her lifetime. If we send her to the poor- 
house, and refuse to do anything for her, what will 
folks say? Then, again, she may be claimed, some- 


_ time, by one who will be glad to reward us for our 


are of her.” Jacob threw in this last remark, hoping 
to influence his wife, through her cupidity— for he 
really wished to fulfil his promise to his mother-in-law, 
‘and keep the child.” 

** Pooh! no danger of ever hearing from those fine 


folks. I don’t believe the stranger, who appeared at 


Gertrude’s funeral, was anything to her. He did not 
ask a single question, that I could even learn, and he 
certainly knew nothing about the baby. I wish I 


knew what this box contains;”’ 


she took it up thought- 
fully again, and turned it over, “I have a good mind 
to open it.” 

** Lucinda,” again remonstrated her husband, “I 
would not do it; depend on what I say, no good will 


ever come on’t, going contrary to the will of the 
dead!” ; 
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“Jacob, you’re a fool!” was the gentle reply — — 


and the husband, well knowing he had said all that 
it was safe to say in opposition to his wife — subsided. 
“What possible harm can it do? beside, if we are to 
keep the young one, it is no more than right we should 
know all that we can know about her.” 

‘Well, if you think best; and I should kinder like 


to know what the old lady kept so still- ee and find | 


out if we can, who the child’s father is.” Curiosity 


was fast getting the better of honorable scruples in the 


mind of Mr. Wetherbee, who, without being a wicked 
man, by any means, was somewhat dull on nice points, 


like the one involved, and scarcely comprehended the _~ 


baseness of the act. 

The key was applied, the lid raised, and, as was 
expected, the box contained letters, but these — to her 
anger and dismay — were written in French; and it 
might as well have been Greek, for all the information 
the two peering over them could obtain. Nothing 
but the date and initials were plain to them; they 
could not even make out the postmark. 

If she had examined the letters separately, she would 
have learned all she was so anxious to know. All of 
the later ones were in English, and in the last one the 


marriage certificate was concealed; but the vandals — 


did not see these. In the bottom of the casket some- 
thing heavy was wrapped in a silken cover. Lucinda 
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unrolled it. A gold chain of most exquisite workman- 
ship, with initials in German text wrought on the 
clasp, and pending from it a blood-red cross and plain 
gold ring hung glittering. Exclamations of wonder 
broke from both, as they examined the jewels. 


> muttered 


“Tt must be worth a sight of money,’ 
Jacob. 

‘‘ Yes,” slowly responded his wife, holding it so the 
sun would touch the rubies. ‘“ Yes, and I guess we’ll 
keep the young one for the present; this may lead to 
the finding of her father. Perhaps we shan’t lose any- 

thing in the end.” So saying, she returned the papers 

to the casket, together with the ring and cross, closing 
and locking it, and attaching the key and paper as 
before. Husband and wife soon after left the room. 

In a few moments, a little figure crept from beneath 
the bedvalance —and stood with eyes open wonder- 
wide, and long tangled black hair hanging over her 
face —in the middle of the room. Poor little Ethel; 
she could not understand why she was never allowed 

in the familiar room; why, whenever she attempted to 
enter, she was called sharply to come back, and why, 
whenever she was found in there she was sent out with 


sharp words and blows. All this did not prevent the © 


erieving child from stealing in as often as she found an 
opportunity ; and on this occasion she had been harshly 
ehidden for some childish act — whatever it might have 
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been, it was criminal in Lucinda’s sight — and with her 
little heart filled with a sense of being wronged, had _ 
_gone slyly in to the forbidden chamber, and the more 


effectually to hide herself, crept under the bed. It 
was the bed in which she was born, and where her 


mother died, and also where Ethel had slept, until her _ 
dear old friend died; but now her bed was made in ~ 


ale 


one end of the long, low-roofed attic of the house, un- _ | 


finished and dark, where no one slept, except John, the — 


farm hand. The afternoon of which I tell you, the 
little thing lay sobbing softly, in fear of being heard, 
and watching the shadows dancing on the home-made > 





carpet, as the blossoming llac-trees swayed in the — 


golden sunlight. By and by the sobs.grew less, until~ 
only a soft sigh trembled from the grieved lips, and 
mother sleep shut out the fantastic gambols of the 
shadows, and the sense of wrong, and wrapped the 


child in forgetfulness. 


It was an hour later, when Jacob Wetherbee speak-_ : 


ing with his wife—awoke her; but it was fear and 
not cunning that kept her silent and still as a mouse, 


until they went out. She heard all they said, but of 


course was too young to comprehend the meaning fully. 
But she did comprehend that she was different from 


other children, and that her cousin did not want to a 
-keep her. How the little one wished she could be sent 


away somewhere, where people would speak kindly to 


¥ 
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her, and not slap her ears until she could scarcely hear 
_—she understood also, from the talk — that she had a 


father, though they did not seem to know where he 
lived, and that the beautiful sparkling thing her cousin 
took from the box, might help to find him. Scareely 
more than a baby though she was, she never forgot 
these things through all the sad years of her childhood 


‘that followed. She understood, too, that the box and 


its contents were to be her own, when she grew to be 
a woman; how long it seemed until then, — but this 
fact too, she never forgot. 

Bewildered by what she had heard, and wondering 
what it could all mean, she was startled again by hear- 
ing her name called by Mrs. Wetherbee. Frightened, 
and undecided, the poor child did not know what was 
best for her to do. She knew if she answered from 
the forbidden room, she would be harshly punished, 
and if found there, she would receive a severer pun- 
ishment for not answering. She glanced at the low 
window, and with the instinct of self-preservation 
scrambled out, but a treacherous nail caught her frock, 
and the material not being very strong, a long strag- 
gling rent was the consequence; and the window being 
higher from the ground than she had expected, she fell 
in the soft black dirt, soiling her hands and apron sadly. 


_ The little girl looked at her torn and soiled dress in 


dismay, but the loud, angry voice calling her must be 
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-  . answered—so running around to the door, she met 
f=). — Lucinda face to face. 


“Where have you been? you good-for-nothing ; 


didn’t you hear me calling you?” 
“Yes ma’am.” 


‘“ Why didn’t you answer me then?” then her eyes 


the child by her slender arm, and flung her half way 
across the kitchen. ‘+ Now tell me where you’ve been 


ad 


to, and how you tore that!” pointine to the dress, ** or 
) ye Pp 5 9 


+, 


y _- I'll -whip you soundly !” 

3 ‘¢] tore it on a nail,” sobbed the terrified child. 

! ~¢ What nail?” . 

ieee . Under the window of grandmama’s room.” : 

: ‘sWhy have n’t you washed your face, and combed 

=~ your-hair, as I told you to?” 

fT did, please.” 

ee 2 ‘You did? don’t you lie to me; your mop of a head 

a Bee<-* has not felt the comb to-day, and your face is dirtier 
than when I sent you to wash it.” ; 

e: Ethel did wash her face when told to, but her 

oS. AS < unlucky fall had dirtied it again, and she could not 


mama had always done it for her, and her unaccus- 

a ~ tomed hands had only succeeded in making it look 
: worse than ever. | | egies 

“Come here!” . cried Mrs. Wetherbee, ‘I’ soon 





eee 5 falling on the rent, and marks of fresh dirt, she caught — 


comb out the thick mass of curling hair, — her grand- _ 


a 
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fix my little madam,’ 
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’ and sending her eldest daughter 


for a coarse dress belonging to a younger child, she 
substituted it for Ethel’s muslin one, then getting her 
scissors, she soon denuded the girl’s head of the long, 
dancing curls, and left the crimping hair cropped close. 

There, I have something else to do beside decking 
a dainty piece like you in fine cloths, and curling your 
hair for half a day! I guess you can comb that your- 


‘self, and mind,” she added, sharply, “if you tear this 


dress, you’ll catch it, sure as you ’re born.” 

And this was the beginning, only the beginning of 
Ethel’s troubles. The tender form that had bowed but 
to the touch of love, was soon obliged to stagger under 


heavy blows, and the quick intelligence that responded 


freely to loving instruction, grew sullen and fearful at 
the harsh command and degrading epithet. During 
the next two years, she went to the village school with 
her cousins. But little care was taken of her person 
or dress. The latter consisted of the cast-off garments 
of Mrs. Wetherbee’s children, too large or too small as 
the case might be; her hair was kept closely cut, so the 
child could dress it herself —she looked very little like 
the daintily neat pet she was when Mrs. Adams lived. 

The school-children, like children of larger growth, 
seeing the neglected condition of the little girl, and 
the rude words and ruder treatment she received 
from her cousins, did not hesitate to do likewise, so 
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the motherless oney became the abused and ridiculed 


& 
butt for the mischievous brats, and the scapegoat for 


all their tricks, and was often unfeelingly punished for 
ill consequences of which she was blameless. Nothing 
the child could say in her own justification was heeded, 
against the evidence of a dozen or more, so she rarely 
attempted to justify herself, but grew to accept her 
punishment in sullen silence, and sitting through play 
hours, watching the joyous children at their romps, 


when the thoughtless imps would let her alone, but it 


often happened — when other amusements failed —. 


they would turn to Tom Nobody—as they called 


Ethel, and find plenty of fun pulling her short hair, - 


throwing dirt in her bosom, pricking her with thorns, 
and tearing her worn dress. | 

Ethel by no means bore all this with meekness, but 
often, instead of shedding tears, her eyes would flash 
like polished stéel, and flying at first one and then 
another of her tormentors, would lay her little fist 
about her with so much force — and often using clubs 
or stones that came in her way—that they would 
scatter like startled sheep. Of course she was pun- 
ished, and told she was wicked, and bad, one whom 
everybody would hate, and who would come to some 
dreadful end unless she learned to curb that wicked 
temper; then urged to ask forgiveness of those who 
had goaded her to such fits of passion. 
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But in these efforts the teacher was unsuccessful. 


~*T don’t want them to forgive me,’ would be the 


dogged answer. ‘True to her instinct, the upright 
truthful child could not ask forgiveness for doing that 
which she would do again the next hour, perhaps, and 
feel justified in doing. So she came to be looked upon 
as an incorrigible outcast by the matrons of the village, 
with whom it was not safe for their own more favored 
darlings to associate, and who would grow up a vile 
headstrong thing, ike her mother. Poor Mrs. Weth- 
erbee was commiserated as one who had accepted a 
difficult task from pure charity, for the truth was not 
known, and she was applauded and pitied in the same 
breath. 

One noticeable fact in the little girl neither the 
parents nor teacher could deny. She was—for her 
age —by far the best scholar in school, in spite of the 
old mangled books grudgingly bestowed. Her lessons 
were always perfect, and she was always at the head 
of her class. No lesson was too difficult for her to 
master, and could she have had books, she would have 
soon been at the head of the school. She craved 
knowledge, and absorbed it as the dry earth absorbs 
the falling rain. With fixed attention she listened to 
lessons explained to more favored ones, and in the end 
understood them more fully than those immediately 
concerned. Often, when the other children were at 
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THE PRINCE! 


“He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks; 
He breaks the hedge; he enters there; 
The color flies into his cheeks; 
He trusts to light on something fair. 
For all his life the charm did talk 
About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 
And whispered voices at his ear.’ 


BEEN Ethel was nine years old, Mrs. Wether- 






: 


2 bee came to the conclusion that she was old 
enough ‘to earn her salt,’’ or in other words, 
old enough to do chores around the house, 
thus save hiring help more than half the year, 
for children gathered fast at Cedar Farm, and Mrs. 


Wetherbee found her cares and work increase beyond 


her ability to manage them without help. Therefore 
Hthel was taken from school, and burdens heavy 


enough to weigh down stronger shoulders than hers, 
poor child! laid upon her. From early morn till dark, 
her weary feet went their toiling round, and when 
released, she would creep away without a light, to her 
poor little bed under the eaves. How in after years, 
when she was the light and blessing of home, these 
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stilly, restful hours, before blessed sleep had kissed 


her eyelids, came back to her. The pattering rain on 
the low roof, the twittering house-sparrows, the sway- 


ing of the long elm branches touching the house, or the 


murmurous flow of the river that ran not far from the 


door; these sounds, and perhaps some not so sweet 


made an impression on her memory never to be effaced. 


Constant hard labor was bad enough to put upon a 


child so young, but added to this, Lucinda did not 


scruple to apply the ready and degrading blow, accom- 
panied by taunting epithets, needless as unjust. 


Ethel did not dare a show of temper to her cruel 


task-mistress, for a speedy and shameful punishment 


was the result. Such treatment, as it always does, 


roused a fierce, unlovely spirit in the breast of the little 
eirl. She shrank sullen and defiant from observation, 


and nursed a feeling of hatred towards every member 


of her cousin’s family, and did what she was compelled — 


to do, in moody submission. The sweet and holy les- 
sons instilled into her baby mind by grandma, were fast 
fading, and spiteful, wicked ones taking their place. I 
am writing a child’s history, and perhaps you are 
shocked, my friend, at such unnatural details. I am 
sorry I cannot paint her in fairer colors, make her a 
prodigy of sweetness in spite of evil influences, preco- 


cious in judgment, and in fact gay, bright and loveable, . 
as childhood should be. I might make her all this, did — 
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I draw from fancy instead of memory, but Ethel is a 
true picture of an orphan’s life with all its faults, and 
i all its sufferings, not exaggerated, but rather softened — 
down within belief. One weary year of this drudgery, - 
making four since Mrs. Adams’ death, and seeming like 
centuries to poor little Ethel. But a new era was 
about to dawn in her desolate existence, and give her ° 
darkening soul a ray of hopeful light. 
It was a bright, soft June day, and Cedar Farm was 
beaming with beauty. The sharp click, click, of the 
-mower’s scythe, the hum of insects, and the twittering 
oi summer birds, fell on the ear like the varied notes of 
music. Even the murmuring ripples of the smooth 
flowing river, along which the highway ran, could be 
heard this still summer day. The sun was near the 
meridian, and Mrs. Wetherbee was hurrying to and fro, 
-puttmeg dinner upon the table, her face flaming with 
heat and hurry, and she scolding and slamming worse 
than usual, if that was possible. Woe to child, cat or 
dog, who happened in her way. Ethel was trying with 
all the strength of her slender hands, to draw from the 
wide-mouthed oven, a heavy pot of beans — New Eng- 
~ _land’s home dish. 

“You ‘ll let that fall! I know you will!” shrieked — 
the yirago, “but if you do! There, what did I tell 
you!” as crash came the pot upon the brick hearth, 

_ and the hungry men’s dinner lay in a heap unfit for 
food. 4 
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She flew atthe child, who stood looking at the wreck 


half stupified with fear, and dealt her a blow on either 


side of the head with a hand that might have felled a 
man, and sent her headlong to the floor. Not satisfied 


with this, she gave her a kick as she was struggling to 


her feet, which again sent her back upon her face. 
* After the first cry of pain, Ethel did not open her lips, | 


or shed a tear, but again rising to her feet, she turned 
her eyes gleaming with hate and despair on her perse- 
cutor, fled from the house, and Mrs. Wetherbee, a little 
frightened at her last brutal act, made no attempt to 
call her back. 


Out through the green lane that led to the highway, _ 
across that, and down over the high sloping bank, | 


beneath which the silvery river run, darted the mad- 
dened child. Following the narrow path in and out 
among the clustering elders and whispering birches 


that fringed, these green banks, Ethel, with a spring 


and a bound, cleared the strip of sandy beach, and a 


without pause, threw herself into the stream. 


In her headlong flight she did notice a handsome — 4 


horse, with the bridle thrown over his neck, quietly 


cropping the grass, while his master, a stripling of six- 


teen or seventeen, lay at full length on the grassy slope, 
enjoying the cool shade of the fragrant elders, from the 


heat of the mid-day sun. As the wretched child flew 
past him, the youth sprang to his feet, and she had ~ 
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scarcely touched the bottom, when he had thrown off 


his outer garments and plunged after her. When.the 


white face of little Ethel rose to the surface a short 
distance from where she went down, the boy grasped 


her frock, and bore her to the bank with as much ease 


as he would a baby. Laying her upon the soft grass, 
he soon succeeded in restoring animation, for she was 
scarcely unconscious, so quick had been her rescue. 
Rising to a sitting posture, she turned her large won- — 
dering eyes upon her rescuer, at the same time putting 
her hands to her head in a dazed sort of way, as though 
not quite able to recall what had just passed. The 
youth was curiously regarding her. There was some- 
thing so sad, so piteous in the pale, pinched face, that 


he could scarce restrain the tears. 


‘“<Poor little girl, was you trying to drown yourself?” 

Ethel started to her feet, though she reeled, whether 
from weakness or the effects of the terrible blows on 
her head, and would again have thrown herself into 
the stream, but the young stranger caught her, and 
drew her down by his side; as he did so, the fastenings — 
of her dress gave way, and he nearly pulled it from her 
shoulders. 


foe? 


“Let me go, sir!”’ she cried, her natural shyness of 
strangers overcome, and all other feelings merged into 
the one insane desire to escape from her intolerable 


misery. ‘Let me go! I will drown myself! I will, I. 
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will!” and she tried again to get away from the detain- 


_ ing hand that held her gently, but so firmly she could A 


not carry out her intentions. Finding her efforts use- — 


less, she sat quiet a moment, then asked,— 

‘Why did you pull me out ?” 

‘“Why, I could not let you perish right before my 
eyes, could 1? Tell me, sissy, do you really wish to 
dip?’ os 


‘©O yes, I do want to die, I do, I do! and I shall, 


too!” she added, in a sad, determined tone pitiful to 


hear, ‘as soon as you let me go.” 

‘Then I shall not let you go; but why, poor little 
eirl, do you wish to die?” 

‘¢O, I want to go to my mother, and my dear grand- 
mama, and because she beats me so.” 

‘Who beats you, poor child!” 

‘‘ Mrs. Wetherbee, and she is my cousin, and I live 
with her, and she lives up there,” and Ethel jerked her 
head towards the house. 

‘¢ Why does she beat you? do you belong to her?” 


“* No, I don’t belong to anybody, and Lucinda beats 


me because she wants to, I guess, and because I am 
naughty, and,” suddenly clenching her small fist, “I 
hate her.” 


At this reply, a smile half dimpled the boy’s lip, but — 


the utter misery depicted in the forlorn figure before 
him, checked it instantly. 
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| “Poor little thing, Iam so sorry for you,” he said, 


parting the short tangled and dripping hair with his 
white fingers; then tipping her chin so as to make her 


look at him, “have you no friends to protect you? 


have you no father ?” 
Ethel shook- her head; she could not answer. This 


unwonted kindness caused her heart to swell, and lips 


to quiver, and she knew if she uttered a word the tears 
would start. There was pity and wonder mingled in 
the expression of the young stranger, as he continued 
to regard the child. She sat with her shy, soft eyes 
bent upon the ground, and the long black lashes rest- 
ing on her thin cheeks ; every feature was perfect and 


delicately carved as a parian image, though the face 


was hageard with suffering. The shoulders that had 


- been covered with the dress were white as marble, and 


as finely veined, while the face, neck, hands, and even 

the small pretty feet, were brown with exposure. 
From an impulse he could not resist, the boy leaned 

over and kissed her. Instead of a flush of pleasure 


-which a child of that age might receive such a caress, 


the sensitive little creature threw herself forward upon 
the ground, and burst into a storm of sobs and tears. 
This was the climax Guy had hoped to prevent, and 


was more perplexed than ever, not knowing what to 


say or do to comfort her; so he remained perfectly 
quiet until the sobbing ceased, and the exhausted child 
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lay with her eyes closed, and only now and then a flut- 

tering sigh left her parted lips. z 
“OQ I wish I was rich,” thought the impulsive boy, 

“or that I had a mother, I would take this poor little 


girl away with me, and carry her home; at all events I _ 


mean to do something for her by and by, if I cannot at 
present.”” With these thoughts he drew the frock, now 


quite dry, over, her shoulders, and slipping his arm z 


beneath the slight form, drew her to his side, letting — 


her head lean back upon his shoulder. She opened her 
eyes, and did not avert them as was usual with her, but 


fixed them on his with a wistful, earnest look, that gave — 


the heart of the boy a strange thrill, and his determi- 
nation to do something for her benefit grew stronger. 
He could not resist the temptation to again kiss the 


erieved mouth. For a brief instant he was startled, ~~ 


perhaps the same result might follow as before, but no, 
the childish lips returned the caress, and nestling closer, 
she said : | | 

“You are good to me, and I love you; I guess you 


are my father, ain’t you?”’ 


This time the youth did laugh outright, while the 


blood grew deeper in his girlish cheeks. 
‘‘ No dear, I don’t think I am your father, do you?” 
and the merry, dark eyes flashed down into her ques- 


tioning ones, but Ethel did not smile, and the shadows. 


began to gather again, so he became grave instantly. 
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“s Why, do you wish I was your father?” 
“O yes!” sadly replied the girl, “then you would 


take me away from here.” 


«Would you go with me?” 

“Yes, indeed I would! for I am sure you would not 
beat me, nor send me to bed without my supper, and 
you would let me go to school, would n’t you?” 

“Indeed, you should go to school, and have plenty 


to eat, and pretty dresses to wear, and no one would 


ever wish to harm you. But tell me your father’s. 
name, and where he has gone ?”’ 

“TI don’t know his name, nobody knows his name, 
nor where he is, if I did, I would go to him.” 

“ Well, what is your name?” 

*¢ Ethel.” 

** A pretty name, have you no other?” Ethel shook 
her head. 

** Lucinda says I have no right to any other name.” 
A faint inkling of what might be the truth, flashed into 
the questioner’s mind. 

“Ts Lucinda your aunt?” he again questioned. 

* No, she is grandmama’s daughter.” 

“QO!” and the merry eyes began to sparkle at this 
naive answer. ‘So your mother is dead, and your 


father has gone away, and you do not belong to any- 


_ body, is that it, Ethel ? ” 


“ Yes sir,”’ replied the child simply. 
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“ Well my name is Guy, will you remember?” 


~“ Yes, I will remember, and will you take me with. 


you? Iwill be such a good girl, and do just as you 2 
tell me to.”’ | 

“Listen to me, dear little Ethel, and I will tell you 
how I am situated. I live in a great city many miles 
away from here; my father and mother are both dead; 
I have no money,of my own, but I have a dear, kind ~ 
step-mother, who gives me everything I ask for. We 
love each other very dearly, and I think she will let 
~ me come for you, and take you home. But if she will 
-not consent, then I can do nothing for you at present ; 
but in four years I shall be of age, then I can do as I 
please, arid I will come for you if I am alive; do you” 
understand me, Ethel?” 

“ Yes, I understand you, sir, but it will be a long, 
long time before I can see you again.” 

‘“¢ No, it may not be long, for I think my mother will 
let me come back for you within a week; I only tell 
you what I will do, providing she is not willing to 


receive you at once. I have no money except that ° 


which she gives me, and if I do nothing to displease 
her, I can do more for you by and by.” The child did 


not reply, so the boy continued: “ Now tell me, dear, —_ 


will you wait patiently four years, and not try to drown 
yourself again ? ”’ 


‘Qh yes, I will be very patient and wait, and when 
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she beats and kicks me, I will rememoer you will come 


- for me sometime, and try not think how my head 


aches.” 

This was said with such a sad resignation, that. the 
warm-hearted boy could not prevent the tears spring- 
ing to his own eyes. Ethel marked them, for a child 
is quick to read sympathy, and passing her hand caress- 
ingly over his face, asked: 3 

“You pity me, don’t you, sir?” 

“T do indeed pity you, dear, and I should like to take 
you right away with me,” “‘and I would, too,” he 


thought, “if I was sure of a welcome for her.” And 


then he fell to thinking and studying the sandy beach 
at his feet, though his thoughts were far from the 
pretty spot. The fact was, Guy had his doubts about 


his elegant young stepmother having much sympathy 


with his scheme of adopting this forlorn little waif, 
and as he remembered her natural traits of character, 
though she had ever been most indulgent to him, and 
was usually placid and gentle, he knew she was cold, 
and not inclined to acts of charity, still it was possible 


she might befriend Ethel for his sake. He would try, | 


at all events, and starting from his contemplation of 
pebbles, found the soft eyes of the child regarding him 
earnestly. | 

“‘T must leave you, Ethel, and until I come again you 


“will have faith that I will come?”’ 
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“Yes sir, I know you will come.’ 


“JT surely will come; and now, Ethel, I want. you to 


call me Guy, and not Sir, will you remember ?”’ 
pes. Gua, 


“That is right. Do you know how old youare?” ~~ 


“Yes, I was ten last April.” 


“Why, you are older than I thought you. Well, 


you will be fourteen in four years. Can you write?”> 


‘Not very well, I have never been taught, but I 
have tried to learn myself from the books belonging to 
the other children.” 

‘¢ Does the woman ever send you to school?” 

NO. 

+ Well, never mind, you shall go by and by.” 

For hours, these two talked together, the warm- 
hearted, manly youth, and the little outcast “* whom 


nobody owns,”’ never dreaming they were warping the ~ 


web that fate must weave for them, but whether hight 
or dark the weft may be, the years alone must deter- 
mine. he sun had long passed the meridian hour, and 
was fast nearing the west, when Ethel’s new-found 


» friend glanced upward, and then at his watch. The ~ 


shadows had crept up the bank, and the sunlight lay — 


glancing on the murmuring river, and warm, though | 


not unpleasantly so, in their green nook. The hand- 
some horse had followed the shade up the hill, and now 
stood quietly switching the flies from his glossy sides, 
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waiting the movements of his master. The young 


stranger rose to his feet. 

“IT must go now, Ethel; promise me once more you 
will be patient and wait for me.”’ 

“T will Guy, I will wait for you four years, and I 
know you will come for me then.” 

“Tf I am alive, I will come for you,’  rohuined the 
boy, embracing the child warmly. 

“QO, I do so hate to have you go,” she said, clinging 
to his neck, as he stooped to kiss her again, while Guy 
lingering, more unwilling to go than he would have 
believed it possible, said : 

“I must go, dear Ethel, or I shall not reach the 
village where I am to meet my mother, before dark.” 
The boy led his horse down to the sand, and taking the 
child’s hand, turned to follow the path he came. ‘‘ You 


‘shall go with me to the landing, and then ride to the 


house.” But Ethel shrank back. 

“Ono! they would see me; why do you go back so 
far, if you are going to the south village ?” 

“‘T thought it would be more pleasant than climbing 
this steep bank,” answered Guy. 

“Yes, but if you go down the river-path for half a 
mile, there is another landing, where you can go into 


the road easily, and I can go with you, and the folks 


from the house won’t see me.” 


Following the shimmering line of water as far as the 
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eye could reach, he saw the strip of white sand,so turn- 


ing the horse’s head in that direction, he asked: 

‘Will you go with me so far?” 

“Yes, if you will let me.” 

“ But won’t you be tired?” 

= No, not a bit, do let me go.” ; 

“Well, come then,” and taking the brown little hand 
in his, and slipping the bridle over his arm, this 2 
strangely mated pair walked leisurely down the river- 
path. He, with all the appliances of wealth and gentle 
‘birth, graceful and pleasing without effort. She, in rags 
of the coarsest kind, bare-headed, barefooted, and but 
for her delicate, elfish beauty, almost repulsive to look — 
upon. When they reached the landing, Guy prepared. 


~ to bid his little friend farewell. 


“Now Ethel, will you remember all I have told you?” — 
«Yes, every word! I won’t forget?” eagerly cried — 
the child. He kissed her again and again, then un- 
. clasping her clingings arms, and holding both hands, | 
said : 

‘¢ Now go back, and don’t cry any more; I will come 
for you in a week if it is possible; if I do not, I will 
come for you in four years, and. carry you away to 
school. Good-bye!” and once more kissing the quiy- 
ering lips, he sprang to his horse, and galloped down 
the road. Ethel watched, half blinded by the tears 
that would come, until a turn in the road hid him from 


of which she could only make out “ Guy ;” 
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her view, then she retraced her steps along the sand to 
the place where she had flung herself into the river; a 


book was lying on the grass, she stooped eagerly and 


picked it up. Turning to the title-page, she read 
** Lonefellow’s Poems,”’ and on the blank leaf a’name, 
’ it was how- 
ever his entire name and native city. .‘* I am so sorry,” 
was her first thought, ‘I am so glad,” her second, ‘ for 
he can get another, and if he don’t come back in a 
week, I shall have it to read.” She was soon lost to 
all sights and sounds, and young as she was, she did 
not fail to comprehend the sublime, yet simple lines of 
the grand poet. She found many pencil marks on dif- ~ 


ferent pages, and on one in particular, she read: 


‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 


- Then shutting the book, she sat dreaming, with perfect 


faith, of all that the beautiful stranger had promised 
her. 

A shrill voice roused her to a sense of the immediate, 
and she sprang in fear to her feet. The voice came 
nearer, and ‘‘ Ethel, Ethel,” rang along the river. 

‘“‘T am here,” answered the child, climbing the steep 


‘bank like a squirrel. Mrs. Wetherbee was waiting for 


her at the top, and regarded her curiously, but seeing 
her appearing as well as ever, she was relieved; nay, 


ja 
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better, for the afternoon had left its impress on the lit- 


tle dark face, and given it a happy expression not very 


common to it. 
‘¢ Where have you been, you lazy trollop?” were the 
first words of greeting. Ethel made no reply, but dodg- 


_ ing a blow aimed at her, she darted towards the house. 


‘* Here, come back! and march and get the cows home, 
and mind! don’t he long, or I’ll know the reason!” 


My friend, did you ever listen to a scold ?—I do not 
mean a well-bred scold, for there are such, a well-bred, 


polished scold, who worries and frets in the most unex- 
ceptionable language and tone, until you feel full of 
pins and needles, but a loud-voiced, energetic, unedu- 
cated woman, who uses any word that will give force 
to her theme, or round her periods to her satisfaction. 
If you never heard one of this kind, you will deem my 
picture overdrawn ; if you have, you will vouch for its 
truthfulness. 

Of this genius was Mrs. Wetherbee. From early 
morn till late at night, her shrill voice kept time with 
her heavy steps, as she went from kitchen to dairy, from 
shed to garret, and so on, back to cellar or pantry, over- 


seeing every corner of her extensive household, sweep- ° 


ing and scrubbing, churning and cooking, day in and 
day out. There was no rest for herself nor any one 
within her gates. Her husband and children dreaded 
her, but did not respect her. Her servants, men and 
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women, both feared and disliked her; while her-neigh- 
bors, even when they ridiculed her peculiarities, shrank 
in fear from the scathing sharpness of her tongue. 
Mrs. Wetherbee knew of this aversion, but considered 
her friends and family in the blame, and herself misun- 
derstood, so she went on scolding, grumbling, keeping 
a keen eye to money-getting and money-saving, grow- 
ing more sour and rancorous as she grew older. Her 
husband was entirely unlike her. He was as easy as 
his wife was energetic, as good-natured as she was 
Cross, unless his mulish instincts were aroused, then he 
would sit for hours, sulky and glowering, his hands to 
his ears, and his eyes on his newspaper—for he was 
something of a politician in his way — while his wife 
was railing around him. Sometimes he would retort, 
and his remarks, if short, were always to the point, and 
anything but soothing or complimentary to his spouse. 
Then would follow a disgraceful scene of snarling and 
recrimination, that all who would, might witness. As 
a natural consequence, the children had but little re- 
spect for their parents, and as they grew in years, they 
were continually wrangling among themselves, a natu- 
ral sequence of the training they received. In only one 
creed did Jacob and Lucinda agree, and that was mon- 
ey-getting, and it was the hope that Ethel would some- 
time be claimed, that induced them to keep her, and 
send her to school the winter part of the year. Jacob 
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Wetherbee was not particularly kind to the child, yet 


he was never cruel, and had his wife seconded his own — 


wishes, Ethel would have gone to school for several 


years, been decently dressed, and made to work no ~ 


harder than his own children; but Lucinda had taken 


the responsibility entirely from him, and his easy-going ~ 


nature did not regret 16. 

On the night of Ethel’s golden day, she was suffered 
to creep away without further chiding to her garret. 
The place was lighted only by the stars, but the little 
one needed no other, she knew the way too well. She 


did not undress, but after repeating the prayers that 


her grandmama had taught her, knelt by the low win- 
- dow in the gable and folding her arms upon the sill, 


- rested her head upon them. She did not feel sleepy ; 


- it seemed to her she should never feel sleepy again; or 
not until she was at home in the grand, city house that 
Guy described to her. She felt sure she should love 
the handsome, stately lady Guy called mother, for he 
said she was always pleasant, never scolded, nor ever 


struck a child in her life. Poor little girl, she had not » 


yet learned how merciless those placid natures could 
be, so she thought one so good must be near akin to 
angels, and thought, too, how faithful and obedient she 
would be, and how diligent she would study, when sent 


- to school, and how nice she would keep the pretty 


frocks Guy promised her, and so there under the low 
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roof, she reared her cloud castles, as many an older 
maiden has done, and will do to the end. 

By and by, John came up to bed in the larger and 
more airy part of the great garret. Ethel kept still as 
a-mouse, and very soon a loud snore proclaimed his safe 
landing on the shore of sleep, and the child knew she 
had nothing more to fear from his wakefulness; then 
one after another the sounds ceased, until nothing was 
heard in the great farmhouse, save the loud tick of the 
kitchen clock, and Ethel prepared to go for her pre- 
cious book; for though she did fear Lucinda’s prying 
eyes, let it be hidden ever so carefully, still the rain 
might fall before morning, then it would be quite 
spoiled. But how to get out of the house was the 
question. The heavy outer door creaked loudly in 
opening, and her cousin’s room was near it, and the 
slightest sound would awaken her. Ethel did not dare 
to try that way, and the back door was equally difficult. 
She leaned from the window, it was fearfully high — 
not for the roof of a house by any means, but for a 
child to fall; there was no other way however, and she 
resolved to try it. An old grape-vine nearly covered 
that end of the house, and crept straggling to the very 
chimney. Parting the branches, Ethel climbed out,. 
and being light-footed as a cat, reached the ground 
without accident. She did not wait to listen, but ran 
swiftly over the path she had so madly rushed in the _ 
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morning. She soon found her book safe in the long — 
grass from even the night-dew, and securing it, she 
- noiselessly and quickly regained her bedside, and put- 
ting her treasure under her pillow, nestled down to the 
deep sleep of childhood. Naturally Ethel was a timid 
child, and afraid of the dark, but from that hour she 
never felt fear, the darkest night or the loneliest road 
had no terror for her. 

For a week Ethel waited, hopeful and patient; her 
heart thrilling with her happy secret. She scarcely 
minded the frequent blow or the harsh epithet, flung 
at her by her spiteful mistress. She did all her duties ~ 
as one in a maze, and it was no wonder Mrs. Wether- 





bee declared the child grew more stupid and heedless  _ 


every day. It appeared she never made so many blun- 
ders; her eyes, whenever it was possible, were fixed on 
the winding, sandy road, in the direction her Prince 
had gone. At the sight of every strange carriage or 
horseman in the distance, the hopeful child would stand, 
large-eyed, until they passed, and then with a sigh 
remember her neglected drudgery. But when a week 
had doled out its seven days, the time limited by Guy 
for his return, all expectation died out in her heart, and 
she knew he had not succeeded with his mother. She 
did not doubt him for an instant, but believed just as 
surely he would come for her in four years, as she 
believed in her own existence. 
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- But oh, it seemed so long to wait, so long to drudge 
from morning till night, to be beaten and snarled at. 
No, she was sure she should never live to see him 
again; and she wondered if he would feel sorry if he 
came and asked for her, and they told him she was 
dead. For many nights after the week had passed, 
Ethel would cry herself to sleep, but the heart of child- 
hood is very elastic, and not given to despondency by 
nature, so she made up her mind to do just as her 


Prince had requested her to do, be patient and cheerful 
until he came again. 


She was determined to try more earnestly than ever 
to obey the half uttered instructions given her, and 
be more careful in performing the labor assigned her. 
But all her good resolutions, and carried out too, as 
well as a faulty, untrained child could carry them out, 
were insufficient to render her life more bearable, for, 
as we have said, Mrs. Wetherbee scolded with cause 
and without, so let the girl do as well as she could, there 
was always something reprehensible in her conduct, 
scanned with her mistress’ eyes. I do not propose to 
follow Ethel through the next four years, for until that 
period she remained the burdened servant of her un- 
scrupulous relative. 
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CHAPTER Vv Laie 


ETHEL’S RESOLVE. 


‘We see but half the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 
And heedless of the encircling spirit-world, 
Which though unseen, is felt, and sows in us 
All germs of pure and world-wide purposes. — LOWELL 






(HE April that ushered in Ethel’s fourteenth | 
2 birthday, came and passed, and the warm,  - 


bi gvolden June was fast approaching. Ethel had 


Hl grown to a tall, well-formed girl, slender and 
delicately made, with pretty hands, though 


os and brown, and shapely feet, though she went 
with them bare half the year at least. She had a 
natural grace and prettiness of manner, rarely seen 
except in children born in affluence; but she had the 
nature of both parents most harmoniously blended in 
her own, and it would rise to the surface, however - 
choked and overgrown by the weeds of an uncultivated 
childhood. 

Years had not ameliorated her condition. She was 


r 


still the household drudge, and as she grew older, and 
Mrs. Wetherbee, fagged with labor, more of it was 
assigned to Ethel, until half the work of that great 
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house was performed by her. Throughout all these 
years, the last words of her tenderly remembered 
friend had been her watchword of hope, and with 
heart and mind steadily fixed on this promised release, 
_ she had toiled on. 

When the red and white roses of June began to 
cluster around the porch door, Ethel became restless 
and abstracted. Half-way across the kitchen her busy | 
feet would pause, and twenty times a day her eyes 


would fix on the farthest point in the dusty road; was 


it to catch the first glimpse of the expected one? 
Twenty times a day she would run to the entrance of 
the green lane, and watch, and watch until recalled by 
a shrill voice to her neglected duties. At every oppor-_ 
tunity she would steal away to the green nook beneath 
the river bank, almost expecting to see the reclining 
form and the glossy steed, but the rosy month had 
counted its last day, yet her Prince came not. 

Then, indeed, the spirit of the lonely child fainted. 
She grew feverish, and her appetite failed; she could 
not sleep, and as a consequence her work was negli- 
gently performed, and sharp reprimands came thick 
and fast. | | 

‘What is the matter with the brat, I wonder?” 
snarled Mrs. Wetherbee to her husband one day “I 
don’t know but she is a going to get sick; if she is 
I’ll pack her off to the poorhouse; I won’t keep her 
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gage.” 

“That would be a smart go,” answered her husband, 
‘‘to send her to the poorhouse, after making her sick 
with hard work, a nice talk it would make!” 

‘¢ Ward work, indeed, Jacob Wetherbee ! do you sup- 
pose I’m always agoing to keep her and not get any 
work out of her, nor anything else? let me tell you, 
work won’t hurt anybody, at least it won’t hurt you 
nor her !”’ 

‘‘T don’t intend it shall me, but you know, Lucinda, 


you have always made that girl work like a dog,” sul- 


lenly retorted her husband. — 

‘Tl risk her,” cried his wife, springing up in a rage, 
for it needed but a word of contrariness to set her 
boiling at any time. . 


Ethel was in the pantry, preparing supper, and heard 
every word of the conversation, and she had heard too 


many such, not to know the consequence to herself, so 
when the woman entered the pantry, she expected an 


assault, nor was she mistaken. Without even an ex-— 
cuse for her cruelty, Mrs. Wetherbee gave the poor girl — 


a blow with the back of her hand, across the eyes, 
that made her reel. The blow was so wanton, so per- 
fectly malicious, that the outraged child forgot all 
prudence; with all the strength she could command, 

she flung the large iron spoon she held, full at the head 


on my hands, if she can’t pay her way, the lazy bag- 
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of her tormentor. The woman dodged it, and stood 


speechless for an instant at the audacity of the hitherto 
cowering girl. Perfectly livid with rage, when she had 


time to think, the remorseless wretch seized a heavy 


goadstick — that stood in the corner of the kitchen — 
and flew at the now trembling girl and laid it about 
the fragile form and bowed head, until she stopped 
from exhaustion; as she did so, Ethel dropped to the 
floor senseless. Jacob, who had gone out before the 
last occurrence, now came in, and darting a look of 
indignation at his wife — lifted the girl and laid her 
on a low settle in the kitchen. 

“TY believe you have killed her at last, and I hope 
you are satisfied,’ he said with sternness, almost with 


dignity. Lucinda made no reply, but thoroughly 


frightened, set herself to work to restore animation. 
It was many minutes before she showed signs of re- 
turning consciousness, but when she did comprehend 
her situation, she arose, and with tottering steps left 
the room, no one offering to prevent her, though the 
family and the workmen had gathered about the set- 
tle. Not a question was asked, for the blood leaving 
a trace from the swollen nose, and the reat blue — 
marks puffed out on the temple and slender arms of 
the senseless girl, fully explained the scene. 

Ethel crawled away towards her garret unopposed, 
but one of the workmen started forward as she reached 
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the staircase in the wide entry, and lifting her gently, 
carried her to her bed. : 

“Can't I do something for you, sissy ? I will if I 
ean. ee 

‘No, John,” replied Ethel, in a faint, hopeless tone, 
closing her eyes wearily, and turning her head on the 
pillows. She did not shed a tear or breathe a sob, she 
seemed utterly prostrate and heart-broken. 


“J wish I could do something for you,’ 


? 


again said 
the kind-hearted man. 

‘‘Please leave me, John, please do leave me,” and 
John was obliged to go down, muttering curses as he 
did so, on the woman, who had so outraged humanity. 
For Ethel, by her unaffected sweetness in the last few 


years, had won the love of all the farm hands, old and — 


young, as she had many of the neighbors. When John 
entered the kitchen, Mrs. Wetherbee was saying: 
‘IT jest dodged it, if it had hit me on the head it 


would have been sure death. What do you think of © 
that, Mr. John?” she cried out, holding up the spoon. 


“What about it?” he asked surlily. 


“Why, that beautiful tempered angel threw it at my | 


head.”’ 


John made no reply; he would not dissemble, and it. : 


would not benefit Ethel for him to speak his mind 
freely, so he turned on his heel and walked out; and 
Mrs. Lucinda — feeling more frightened and self-con- 
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demned than ever before, — did not resent his silence, 
as she felt like doing. The supper was-a gloomy meal, - 
and after they were all through, Lucinda bid her eldest 
girl ‘eo up and see if Ethel was coming down to her 
victuals.” It was evident she felt uneasy, though 
unwilling the family should know it. 

“She doesn’t want any, mother,” said Susan, soon 
returning, ‘“‘and I guess she is pretty mad, for she 
would not look at me, and she was n’t crying either !”’ 

* Well, let her pout it out, Ill risk her,” replied the 
woman. Before retiring, however, Mrs. Wetherbee 
went up to Ethel’s garret. The exhausted child lay 
still in the same position that John had left her. She 


was awake, for though she did not open her eyes as 


the candle flashed across them, she answered imme- 
diately, when addressed. 

“Get up and undress, and get into bed.” Her 
command was less sharp than usual. Without a word 
or look at her tyrant, Ethel got up, and tried to do as 
she was bid, but she could not stand, she reeled, and 
would have fallen had not Mrs. Wetherbee caught her, 


and without another word, proceeded to undress and 


lay her in bed; then producing her camphor botile, 


bathed her bruised head and limbs, almost gently. She 

must have felt remorse, if there was a particle of 

womanly feeling left in her bosom, to see the great 

discolored bruises on the delicate flesh of this patient, 
7 
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uncomplaining girl. Not a moan escaped her blood- ; 


less lips, until Lucinda- lifted one little hand — the 
fingers of which were frightfully swollen, and in fact 
the entire hand and arm were much larger than the 


other—as this hand was lifted and let fall again, 





Ethel uttered a piercing shriek, and fainted again. — 
The shriek had scarcely died away when John, half 
dressed, stood beside the woman. He had been wide — 


awake, and listening to every movement. He asked, 


excitedly — 


‘¢ What is the matter, ma’am! do you mean to finish _ 


with a murder?” Mrs. Wetherbee looked the image 
of terror, and paid no heed to John’s rough expres- 


gion. - 


seen to; I’m afraid her arm is sprained or something.” 
So saying, she took up the candle, and led the way 


down stairs, followed by John, bearing the nearly life- 


less form, and muttering : 
‘¢T cuess you’ll find it ‘something,’ before you are 
§ 42 S ‘ 


through, or my name is not John Lines.”? Mrs. Weth- ~ 


erbee did not choose to hear his remarks, but held the 
candle for him while he laid Ethel on her own bed, 


then she said to her husband in quite a subdued man- 


ner. 


“You had better go for a doctor, Jacob, I don’t 


know what to do for her, or what ails her.” 


‘Bring her down stairs, quick, we must have her. 
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t> ~“ You ought to, if anybody,” 


you did it.” 
“ Well, it is no time to talk now, go for Dr. Cum- 


sulkily retorted Jacob, 


mings, or send John, quick as you can!” 

— But John had gone, and they heard the thud of 
hoofs going at full speed towards the village. Jacob 
nor his wife were able to restore Ethel to more than 
consciousness of pain, for now and then a low moan 
breathed through her lips, though she did not reply 

to a word addressed her. 

Doctor Cummings soon arrived, followed closely by 

John Lines, who had evidently disclosed the facts, for 

the doctor greeted Mrs. Wetherbee with a mere nod, 

-— and walked to the bed. <A frown wrinkled on his 

kindly face, but when his eyes rested upon the sufferer 

_—the bruised temple, the swollen nose, the helpless 

arm, he turned fiercely to the wretches looking on, and 
exclaimed,— 

«Are you human ? to beat and abuse a helpless child 
in this way. As the Lord liveth, Wetherbee, you shall 
pay for this!” 

** You jest mind your own affairs, Dr. Cummings, if 

“there is anything for you to do!” retorted Mrs. Weth- 
erbee, her temper taking fire at his words as quickly 
as a fractious horse springs at the spur. ‘She got no 

more than she deserved, and if I am to keep the little 
come-by-chance, she shall do as I tell her, or take the 
consequence.” 
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Dr. Cummings saw at once that it would be better ~ 


for his patient if he restrained his indignation, so or- 
dering some bandages he proceeded to dress the little 
hand, three fingers of which were broken. When 
Ethel again roused to consciousness, the kind-hearted 
doctor was sitting beside her bed, bathing her face and 
limbs in soothing liniment, while Martha— one of the 
helpers at the dairy —stood by with the candle, the 


tears rolling fast down her cheeks which she wiped as. 


fast with her apron. When Ethel saw the face of good 
Doctor Cummings bending over her pillow, she smiled 
faintly, and put out her uninjured hand. The doctor 


took it, and touching the bandaged arm, said pity- 


ingly, — 
‘Your fingers are broken, dear, so you must keep 
very quiet, and get well as soon as possible.” He 


wanted to add some words of comforting for her to — 


think upon, but his determination to look into her 
condition had formed itself into no definite plan, so he 
thought best to wait. After seeing everything done 
for her that could be, the doctor took his leave for 
the night, while Martha prepared to remain by her 
bedside. 

It was several weeks before Ethel recovered, and 
during the time was exempted from labor, and allowed 
todo as she pleased. Meanwhile her helpless condition 
was being canvassed by the best people in the village, 
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and the resolution to take her from her present home 
—as soon as another could be made ready — was set- 
tled, but it was all unknown to Ethel, who — from the 
time of her terrible beating — had been forming plans 
of her own. One afternoon the girl was sent to the 
village store, with the stern injunction ‘ not to stop at 
a house, if she knew what was best for herself.”’ Her 
fingers were’ still weak, though healed, and it was 
through the stern interference of Dr. Cummings, that 
she was permitted to rest so long, and she knew that 
unremitting labor would soon commence to make up 
for her long holiday. 

She had made her purchases, and was returning 
‘towards home, when Mrs. Atkins came out from her 


poor little house, and accosted her. This good-hearted 


woman had always shown a most kindly feeling towards — 
Ethel ever since Mrs. Adams’ death, and never omitted 
an opportunity to bestow a pleasant word or little gift, 
whenever she met her. The consequence was, the 
lonely child had learned to love plain Mrs. Atkins, 
dearly, and was sure to run in and see her a minute, 
whenever sent to the village. She knew Lucinda 
scorned the family bitterly ; the man as a shiftless tip- 
pler, and it was too true, the woman as a gossiper, 
which perhaps, was also true in a measure, but they 
both had ever a gentle word for Ethel, and she— 
measuring them by the unerring instinct of her own 
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~ soul—read the great, though undeveloped good within — : 
them, so loved them for what they were capable, rather. 


than for what they seemed. 


“ Arn’t you. coming in, dear? you look tired, and it 


has been a long time since you have been to see 


99 


me. 


‘“‘T cannot stop to-day, thank you. Mrs. Wetherbee — 
told me not to go in anybody’s house, though I should 


like to stop a few minutes.” 
‘Well, you can come and sit by the door, on this 
bench, and rest, and have a glass of milk.” { 
Ethel wished very much to stop, but she dreaded to 
‘incur punishment; she could not feel the wrong of 


disobedience, and she had not respect or love for her _ 


cousin as incentive to obey blindly. But while she 


hesitated, Mrs. Atkins took her by the hand, and led ~— 
her to the low bench, removed the calico sun-bonnet, — 


and then brought a glass of ice-cold milk which was 


very refreshing to the weary child. By and by Mrs. ~ * 
Atkins began to tell Ethel about a great city miles 
away, where she was born, and where a sister was. 


still living in good circumstances. The good-natured 


woman thought to amuse her listener, nor dreamed. 
of the mischief she was doing, when she told of that 


sister’s visit to Lincoln while Ethel was sick. 
“I told her about you, and she would have taken 
you home to live with her, and have you learn a trade 
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_ —for she is a dressmaker— but Mrs. Wetherbee would 


not let you go.” 
_ *O, I wish she had taken me!”’ 

“ Well, madam Lucinda said you must stay here 
now you are old enough to work and pay for your 
bringing up; just as though you had not always 
worked, poor child!” 

“Ts it far from here?” 

** Yes, it is more than a hundred miles, more than a 
hundred and fifty miles from here, and costs a great 
deal of money to go,” answered the woman with a sigh. 

“Does the stage that goes by here, go there?” again 


asked Ethel. 


«The stage goes about fifty miles, and then the cars: 


eo the rest of the way. Why, you don’t think of going, 


do you, dear?” Her face was grave, for she feared to. 


pain her little friend if she smiled, as she was tempted 
to do. 


> was the evasive 


“TY have not got money enough,’ 
_ reply, for she did not mean to complicate her friend by 
telling the scheme her busy brain had planned 


“‘ Have you any money, Ethel?” 


“Yes, a little, you have given me some, you know; 


Dr. Cummings has often given me silver pieces, and 
strangers when they stop at the house for dinner, usu-: 
ally give me money.” 

“¢ And you have kept it all?” 
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“Yes, you know I could buy nothing but candy, and — 


I had rather keep my money.” 
‘You did right, perhaps it may be of use to you 
sometime, and I will give you this, to put with it,” and 


she pressed a bright half dollar into the little brown 


paln. 


? 


*¢ Ah, you are so good to me,”’ cried Ethel, throwing 
her arms around her friend’s neck. ‘If ever I do find 
my father, I shall'not forget you.” This was the first 
time Ethel had ever given voice to her hopes even to 
this woman, and she spoke now with a grave, convinced 
womanly way that made Mrs. Atkins look at her curi- 
ously. “She will not submit much longer to Lucinda’s 


abuse, or I am mistaken,” was her silent comment, but 


replying to the warm caress, she smoothed back the — 


short massy curls, saying, — 


‘“‘Tf I had the money, you should: go to my sister in — 
spite of Mrs. Wetherbee, as it is, you must try and bear 


with hard work a little longer, if she does not ill-treat 


you, but she will never dare to beat you as she has 


done, and something may turn up for your benefit 
before long.” 
‘‘T must go now,” said Ethel, rising, ‘‘ I should rather 


stay here, but I am afraid she will punish me, and see, 


there are Susan and Lettie coming from school, and 
they will tell their mother I stopped, and oh, dear.” 
‘Sit still! the lilac bushes are so thick they may not 
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see you.’ Mrs. Atkins did not think the child had 
done any harm, in resting half an hour, and she wished 
to shield her from blame. Ethel waited until her 
cousins were out of sight, and then started for home, 

hoping they did not notice her; but they did, and 

hastened with all speed to impart the news; so when 
she arrived, Lucinda was all ready. 
“Didn't I tell you not to stop on the road, you 
-good-for-nothing, and you went in to see that low 
gadabout, and I forbade you speaking to her time and 
time again.” | | 

_ “T did not go in,” replied Ethel. 

“TI did not go in,” mimicked the woman, “ well, 
you stopped at the door, what is the difference? go 
and set the table, I ll settle with you to-morrow,” she 

: _ stopped short, as the men began to lounge on the 
- porch, and near the open window of the kitchen, 
waiting for supper. 

As soon as her duties for the day were done, Ethel 
stole away to her garret, and kneeling by the window, 
remained long in thought; a far away dreamy ex- 
pression in the darkly fringed eyes, and the lines 
around the pretty mouth, settling in a firm resolve. 

It was still half an hour to sunset, when Ethel rose 
from her knees, and proceeded to select from her 
x scanty wardrobe such articles as she desired. Fold- 
ing her one decent calico dress, with a change of 
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under-clothes —all she had—and putting them in a ~ 


canvass bag, together with the book belonging to her 


Prince. Hiding the satchel, so should any one come 
up, it would not be noticed, she laid her best frock — 





a dark gingham with a cape of the same —near by 


her only shoes and a coarse straw bonnet, where she © 


could get them in the dark, then she sat down and 
waited by the window. 


It seemed as though the sun lingered longer than 
ever before on the edge of the horizon, flinging a veil 


- of golden enchantment over the scene. ‘The opposite 


banks of the softly rippling river were purpling in 


the creeping twilight, while the tall sighing pines 
and rustling maples, cast long undulating shadows 
across the smooth shaven fields, that lay in level 
acres above and below the house, and extending back 


to the forest of gloomy cedars from which the farm 


took its name. Ethel had looked upon the tranquil 
beauty of the place many times at this hour, and the 
picture never passed from her memory, though 


blended with its loveliness, were wrongs and suffer-— 


ings seldom met in the drama of childhood. 


At last the sun went down; his last lingering. - 


rays of gold meeting and blending with the white 


-ones of the round August moon just rising in the ~ 
east. Ethel waited still, waited until every sound of - 


waking life was hushed, before she made a move. ~ 


: 
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John and Martha were snoring in concert, he in the 
garret, and she in the chamber below, with the chil- 
dren. She had no fear of Jacob, but his wife, how 


could she go down the creaking stairs, enter the 


unused. room, without waking Lucinda. But she - 
must do it. She must have the red sparkling cross, 
so long laid away in her grandma’s bureau. Mrs. 
Wetherbee said long ago it might serve to find her 
father, so she must not go without it, beside it was 
her very own, she was to have it when she was eigh-_ 
teen, but as she was going away, she must have it 
now. With the lightness of a cat she crept down the 
stairs, entered the forbidden room. The moon gave 
plenty of light, and going direct to the bureau she 
opened the right drawer the first time, for she had not 
forgotten where she had seen the box put away eight 


years before. With tremulous fingers she applied the 
key, and opened the lid; feeling at the bottom of the 


casket she found the glittering bauble. Without a 


moments’ delay she put the chain around her neck, 


locked the box, and carefully returning it to its place, 
closed the drawer and prepared to retrace her steps 
over the stairs. Now that she had the cross, her heart 
beat as though it would burst through her bosom. 
She crushed her hands upon it, as though that would 
hush its loud throbs, and cautiously leaving the moon- 
lighted room, groped her way back to the side of her 
bed. | 
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Not a creak, not a jar, not the faintest sound had mth 


betrayed her going or coming, and now, with thankful 


heart she knelt, and breathed her simple prayer for_ 


protection. She was too young to realize all the dan- 
ger of going alone into the great world; indeed, she 
knew nothing about it; her only thought was to 
escape her present cruel bondage; she would brave 
death itself, to escape from her tyrannical mistress. 


- Quickly changing her old frock for the gingham — 
one, and putting on her cape and bonnet, and taking ~ 


her shoes and satchel in her hand, she lightly de- 
scended the grape-vine to the ground; pausing here 
but for one moment to listen, Ethel darted away 
towards the south village, nor slackened her pace 


until a safe distance lay between her and the farm- — 


house. ; 

The next morning, breakfast was nearly ready, and 
Ethel did not appear. Mrs. Wetherbee was in a tow- 
ering passion. ‘ The lazy jade! she will find Ill 
put up with this no longer! She has done nothing 
long enough, now she shall go to work!” There 
were none of the children present, for they were not 
yet up, and Martha was milking, so going to the stairs, 
she called “Ethel! Ethel!” several times at the top 
of her voice, but to no purpose. ‘The little wretch!” 
and striding over the stairs, and up over the garret 
flight with a force that made them bend, she rushed 


. ~ 
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to the cot with the intention of dragging Ethel out of 


3 


‘bed. She quite reached it before she perceived it was 
unoccupied, and then, her breathless, helpless stare 
was amusing. A coarse dress and apron were flung - 
across the bed, so the thought that the girl had fled 
never entered her head. Returning down stairs she 
made the air vocal with the name of Ethel. 

os ‘The hussy! She has gone to the village, thinking | 
to return before I could find it out; won’t she catch it 
when she comes back!” : 
When the family gathered around the breakfast 
table, Lucinda inquired if any of them heard Ethel ~ 
go out quite early in the morning. ‘ Well,” she went 
on in answer to their negative, “She has gone, and 
wore her best dress and bonnet; I suppose she ex- 
pected to get back before I was up.” ; 

The work-hands exchanged glances, but said noth- 
ing, while Jacob growled, ‘The doors, front and back 
were locked, and so were the windows below, for I 
“unfastened them myself.” Lucinda commenced a tart 
_ __ reply, but Susan, who had rushed to the attic at the 
4 first mention of Ethel’s absence, now came tearing 
down with eyes stretched to their uttermost. 

“Why mother! she has taken my satchel, that hung 
“in the entry, and her new calico dress, and some other 
things.” 

‘She has run away!” cried Mrs. Wetherbee, “and 
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_T’ll warrant the satchel is not the only thing she has” 


stolen, but she ‘ll soon be glad to come back, and when 
she does!” a flash of the black eyes, and compression 
of the thin lips completed the sentence. 

‘The satchel was her mother’s, and belonged to 
Ethel, if anybody,’ munched Jacob, as he disposed of a 
huge mouthful of corncake. 

‘“Her’s indeed, Jacob Wetherbee! she had no right 
to her own name, letting alone anything else, but 1f you 
want to uphold the trollop against your own wife, you 
can do so, it’s not the first time.” 


Jacob made no reply, but going out soon after, he 


harnessed a horse to the light wagon, and came in for 


his coat. 


“Where are you going? I thought you were ina 


ereat hurry to get on with the harvesting, while all 
these men are here, eating us up, and doing nothing 
unless looked after.” 


“Well, you may drive them yourself, to-day; Iam 


going to look up the gal,” he answered determinedly. 
‘¢ Fudge, I ll risk her! stay and tend your own busi- 
ness, and Ill send to old mother Atkins, and I should 
not wonder if I found her there; she can’t have gone 
far, any way.” 
“T shan’t run the risk of having her starve on the 
road,” he replied sturdily. 


“‘T guess there is no danger,” snarled the woman, 
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“but go along, if you want to, and I'll take it out of 
her hide when she comes back!” , 

*“ You look a here, Lucinda! you shall never tech 
that gal agin. I have tole you and tole you what 
_ would be to pay, if you beat her so beyond all reason ; 
- the church has taken it in hand, and a pretty mess 
they “ll make of it; there’s no knowing what they ’Il 
do, if she is lost or killed.”” Mrs. Wetherbee stood 
speechless with anger and astonishment. 

‘¢ Where did you hear this, and why didn’t you tell 
met | 

““T heared it yesterday. I met Dr. Cummings out 
here, and he said a committee would be here to-day, 
and that Squire Wilson is going to take her. It 
seems the folks have been waiting for the judge to 
come back from Europe, before Heese amove. For 
my part, Ill be glad to give her up.” | 

“You had, no doubt! but I had not, just as she is 
getting big enough to be of use. Let them come, and 
they ll git a piece of miy mind, I can tell you. The 
_ town cannot have her unless they pay me well for 
keeping her these eight years.” 7 

“Wal,” said Jacob, getting into his wagon, “you 
need not look for me ’til I come, I mean to find her, 
ifa thorough search will do it.” I need hardly say his 
search was fruitless). He went to Mrs. Atkins, who 
protested so earnestly that she had not seen Ethel 
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since the day before, and was so anxious, Jacob was 


obliged to believe her. He visited several houses, but 


of course, the result was the same, no one had seen 


her. Everybody was curious, but little satisfaction - 


could be gained from the more than usual reticent 
man, and he drove away towards the north for a short 


distance, then turned and drove south as far as the ~ 


next village, but not a trace of the runaway could be 
found. 

The news soon spread, and various were the com- 
ments. Good Dr. Cummings was really grieved; he 


had seen more of the rare child, and marked her for- 


titude and sweetness under suffering, her prettiness 
of speech and manner, and felt conscience-stricken 
that she had been allowed to live in abuse so long — 


rather from apathy and misunderstanding of her con- 
dition, than hard-heartedness. It is true, the greater 
portion of the neighborhood cared little about her, any 


way, but the matter served a new theme for gossip 


for many days, and a few tender hearts fretted, and — 


shed tears more than once for the missing child. 
“Oh,” said poor Mrs. Atkins to her husband, ‘had 
I mistrusted she was resolved to go, I would have seen 


that she had money enough, and sent her safely to my 
sister. Just think, Joseph, what if our little May, or 
Ellen, or even little Tom were left alone like that poor. 
dear,” and tears fell from every eye in that poor cot-. 
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tage. Shiftless Joe said nothing, but he resolved then, 
as he nestled bright-eyed little Tom to his breast, to 
try and get ahead for the sake of his children, and he 
did go steadily upward from that hour. Ah! God 
bless the little ones if conceived in love, though they 


bring us care, sleepless nights, and toiling days. 


A few weeks after all search was given up, word 
came that a pale, slender girl, every way answering 
Eithel’s description, was seen to enter the cars at Con- 
cord, and marked by the conductor as going to Boston, 


_ but no farther trace was found. 


“It could not have been Ethel,” said Jacob Weth- 
erbee. 

“Why not?” asked his wite. 

“Because it costs money to ride in the steam cars, 
and that girl had no money, leastwise she had no 
means of getting any, and we have n’t missed any.” 

‘Perhaps it was given her,” said Mrs. Wetherbee 
sharply, looking at the men who were quietly eating 
their supper. 

“Tf you mean me, ma’am,” spoke up John Lines 


stoutly, “I can set your heart at rest. I never gave 


the girl money, unless now and then a dime to buy 
candy, but if I had a thought or known she had 
wanted money, or had an idea of going away, I would 
have given it to her with all my heart.”” Mrs. Weth- 
erbee thought it best to say nothing more to the plain- 
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spoken fellow; she had felt some fear of him ever since 
the night he had appeared so suddenly by- her side, 


-when Ethel fainted. 

‘T know where the slut got her money!” oe 
“Mrs. Wetherbee, after a minutes’ thought, “the meat, 
butter, and cheese have been going off for some time 
back, she has sold it.” 
even Jacob scouted the idea. 

“It’s all nonsense ! who would buy the stuff from 
a child like that?” 

“T can tell you! the ones that set her up to it, the 


low wretches that she would sneak in to see, in spite 


of all I could say to prevent.” 
‘ You mean the Atkins ?’’ asked Jacob, bluntly. 
| ’ J 


“Well, yes, they can’t hang me for what I think, 


and I am satisfied that they have helped her away, 


and she paid them in stuff she stole!” 

‘‘T don’t believe a word of it,” 
nantly, “Joe loves his tipple, consequently wastes his 
time and money, but he is no thief; and there is not 
a finer woman in this town than Lizzie Atkins.” 


“O, you need not get mad, I have my reasons for 
what I say and think, and I have no doubt of what I 


say,’ and thus a most false and cruel story was putin 


circulation, and for a time the Atkins were under a 


cloud of suspicion. 


All present looked incredulous, | 


said John, indig- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MorE “COMMON PEOPLE.” 


“In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, — 
For the giver without the gift is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.’ — LOWELL. 





OW let us follow our little one. With an 
understanding beyond her years, she calcu- 





lated her-proceedings. She knew if she failed 
and was brought back, she would be-far more 
wretched than before she made the attempt, 
fir added to the unpardonable act of running away, 
would be added the crime of taking the ruby cross, for. 
though it was really her own, she knew the punish- 


‘ment for taking it would be dreadful. With the 


instinct for self-preservation, she had secreted as much 
plain bread as she could carry in her sachel, beside her 
few articles of wearing apparel. All the night long she 
walked the dewy path by the roadside, the full, round 
moon lighting up the gray, shadowy scene with a 
radiance almost as bright as day. If the sound of a 
chance carriage vibrated on the air, she stepped aside 
and let it pass; thus she went her way, unseen by 
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any one save the loving spirit, walking ever by her 
side. 

When morning was so far advanced that workmen 
began to be abroad, she crept into a green nook near 
the road, sheltered by dense growing pines, and with 
her sachel for a pillow, lay down and slept a sweet, 
dreamless sleep of exhaustion. When she awoke, it 
was not far from sunset; and her stomach was craving 
food. Around her in rank luxuriance grew the wine- 


hued whortleberries, so gathering a quantity in a little 


while, Ethel sat down by a stream that gurgled by a 
short distance farther into the pasture, and still con- 
cealed by the low-growing bushes, eat of her bread and 
berries until her hunger was appeased. By the remain- 
ing day-light, she gathered as many berries as she 
could well carry, and as soon as the hour rendered it 
safe, she commenced her journey, little thinking Jacob 


Wetherbee was within a few rods of her retreat dur- 


-ing the afternoon. : 
For a week she went on thus, without speaking or 
showing herself to a human being, subsisting entirely 
on berries when her bread was gone, and milking from 
the cows by the roadside, when she found them there. 
She knew she was on the right road by the stage that 


passed every day or night, therefore it was safer and 


surer to go on as she did. Finally, when by guide- 


boards and other signs she knew she was near the rail- 
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road terminus, she ventured to stop at a farmhouse, 
and learn how far Concord was away, and if she could 
find courage, to ask for some food. It was early morn- 
ing, before breakfast, that she knocked timidly at a 
side door, and the odorous food to the weary, hungry 
girl was almost overpowering, and she faintly asked for 
some water. The man who opened the door, without 
a word took her hand, and led her into the kitchen, 
and instead of water gave her milk just from the cow. 

“Have you walked far?” asked a pleasant-faced 
woman, who was getting the breakfast ready. 

‘Yes ma’am, several miles,” answered Ethel, “I 
wish to go to Concord, is it much farther ?”’ 

*¢ No, it is only yonder about five miles.” 

‘Do you know what time the cars start for Boston?” 

‘¢ There are three trains. One at half-past seven, the 


-next at eleven, and the next at three,” replied the man 


who had been earnestly regarding her. 

“TY wish I could go in the first train this morning, 
but I cannot get there in time,” sighed Ethel, looking 
at the clock. It was half-past five. 

“Tam going over after breakfast, and will take you 
in my wagon, if you will wait,” again replied the man, 
exchanging glances with his wife, who nodded. 

“O will you, sir? I shall be so glad!” cried Ethel, 
tears of gladness and perhaps weakness starting to her - 
eyes. 
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“Well, then take off your bonnet, and have some 


breakfast,” said the woman, untying the strings. ** You 


have not had any, have you?” 
‘¢ No ma’am.” 
A chair was sat for her at the table, and her plate 


filled with fragrant baked lady-fingers, luscious poached 


C85 
so good to the famished child, and her kind-hearted 
hostess urged her to eat until she was completely satis- 


fied. Ethel did not know from teaching what she 


ought to say, but her grateful heart prompted some- 


words of thankfulness, and the pretty grace, inborn 
with her, taught her to say them. 

“JT thank you very much for my nice breakfast, I was 
so hungry, and I feel much rested.” The shy, sweet 
eyes were lifted to the gentle-faced matron, who, 


though marvelling at the pretty womanly way, could 


only answer the glance with a kiss. Ethel blushed — 


with pleasure, the caress was rare to her, and she could 
only flash back another grateful smile. Mrs. Weston 
had not pestered the girl with questions, but now she 
said: 

‘You are very young to go so far alone, have you 
friends there ?” 
There is a lady living there who will take care of 
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me. 
«¢ Are you leaving your home? ” 


os, and golden corncake. Never had anything tasted 
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‘““No, my mother is dead, and my father is gone 
away, and I am leaving people.who do not care for me, 


and I want to earn my own living.” 


“You are to begin young, truly,” said Mrs. Weston 


pityingly. She filled Ethel’s bag with cake and early 


apples. ‘It will keep you from hunger, dear.”’ When 
her husband appeared to say the horse was ready, she 
whispered, — 3 

“Try and find out who she is, Harry, and see her 
safe on board the cars, and that she has a little money 
left, for I warrant she has none to spare, poor thing. | 
The farmer nodded, and lifted Ethel to the seat— who 
cast back a regretful good-bye to her friend of an hour 
—and drove away. And here let me say that ever 
after, with one exception, Ethel the wanderer, found 
friends ever kind, to help her on her way. 
_ & We shall be at the depot in good time,” said Harry 
Weston cheerfully, cracking his whip at the spirited 
horse, then looking at his little passenger, asked : 

“‘ How far did you say you walked this morning ?”’ 

‘JT do not know how far, but I had only a little 
money, and was afraid I should not have enough to 
ride all the way, so I walked from home to your house. 
Will you show me the cars? I have never seen them.” 

“Yes, I will see you safely on board, and buy your 
ticket,” said Harry, smiling at the pretty way she 
answered him, without satisfying his curiosity. 
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“ Ticket? what is that?” 

“Tt is a bit of pastboard to show you have paid your 
fare, and so entitled to your seat.” 

‘¢ Must I pay my money before I go? and do you 
know how much it will be?” 

“ You must pay at the ticket office in the depot, and 
the fare is about five dollars, I believe.” - 

‘¢' Then I have enough,” and Ethel slipped her purse 
into her friend’s hand. Harry Weston took it, but 
when she started it was returned no lighter of its con- 
tents. By afew direct questions, he possessed himself 
of her history; he did not dream of doubting her, he 


would as soon have doubted his own eyes as the state- - 


ment of this sweet-faced child, who had so enlisted 
the sympathies of himself and wife, and a thought 


became a resolve when her story was told. They had 
but little time when they reached the depot, but leay- — 
ing his charge in the Ladies’ Room, he hastily wrote 


a few lines, and directed it, and gave it to Ethel with 
her purse and ticket, saying, — 

“Tf you do not find your friends readily, ask some 
one to show you where this lady lives,” he pointed to 
the name on the envelope, ‘she will befriend you, she 


is my sister. Here is your purse, I got your ticket for 
half price; he smiled at her kindly, ‘“‘so you have a 


little money left.” 
Ethel thanked him shyly, but most gratefully. 
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“Come, you must go in the cars, it is nearly time to 
start.” He took her satchel, and led the way; seeing 
her nicely seated, he shook hands with her, and said 
“oood-bye ” with real feeling of concern. Meeting the 
conductor, he pointed out the diminutive traveller, and 
begged his interest for her. It was promised, and he 
fulfilled his promise. 

It was late in the afternoon when the cars steamed 
into the depot of the metropolis. Ethel was placed in 
a hack by the conductor, who.bid the driver carry her 
to the street and number inscribed on the letter, which 
the girl carried in her hand. It was soon reached, a 
nice house in a quiet street, and helping Ethel to alight, 
the driver ran up the steps and rang the bell loudly, 
then turned courteously and asked for his fare. 

“How much, sir?” asked Ethel, dropping her eyes 
at the admiring and rude stare of her conductor. 

“Twenty-five cents, Miss,” and then as no answer 
came to the first ring, the hackman tried the second 
and louder peal, then springing on to his coach disap- 
peared. None came to the door, and after ringing the 
bell again, Ethel sat down upon the steps and began 
to cry. She was warm, and oh, so tired, confused with 
the noise of rolling vehicles, the shouts and clamors of 
the great city, and bewildered by the ever-changing, 
constant passing mass of human beings before her. 


“OQ dear! what shall I do if the lady is not at home,” 
5 ‘ 
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thought Ethel, “I must find some place to work, not 
loiter here.”” At this moment a lady who had been sit- 
ting at the window of the adjoining house, asked : 
‘Did you wish to see Mrs. Churchill, little girl?” 
Ethel looked up hopefully, then glanced at the letter — 
she held. 
“ Yes ma’am.” 
“She has gone out of the city for the summer, soit — 
will be of no use to wait. Are you a stranger here?” 
“Yes ma’am, I want to get a place to work, and I 
was told to bring this letter to Mrs. Churchill, and she 
would help me. Do you know of any one who wants ~ 
a girl?” The lady smiled, she was pretty and pleasant, 
and Ethel knew she would befriend her. 
“JT do not think of any now, have you no friends in 
the city ?” | . 
Ethel shook her head, the tears were just ready t 
fall again, and oh, she was so weary, and felt so lonely, 
still she did not wish herself back. A thought came to 
the lady, as she regarded the weary child, and she 
turned and addressed a companion older than herself. 
“Come in, little girl, while I write a note, I will see ; 
what I can do for you.” | 
Ethel did not know where to look for the door, and — 
the young lady seeing this, went herself and opened it. 
Leading the way to the pleasant breakfast-room, and — 
giving her a seat on an ottoman, bid her take her bon- 
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~ net off while she rested, and then asking afew ques- 
& tions as to her ability, proceeded to write a tiny note, 
- which she gave to Ethel, saying, — 

“T know a lady, who has a little boy two years old, 
and she is desirous of getting a girl who will be neat - 
in her own person, and faithful in her duties, to take 
the care of him. Do you think you would like to go 
there?” | . 

“0 yes, ma’am, I would be willing to do anything I 


could, and thank you very much.” 


*. ‘Do you think you can find the street ¢ 2” asked the 
a young lady, musing doubtfully. Ethel’s ea look 
clouded. 


‘¢¥ don’t know, I am sure, but I can try.” | 
“ You had better send Hannah with her,” said the 
fee. elder lady. | 
“i «Yes, I think that would be the better way.” So 
pe : Hannah was called from the kitchen, and willingly con- 
street. Ethel 
went very contentedly with Hannah through crowds of 





sented to guide the little girl to H 


people, through interminable streets, turning and turn- 

ing again, this way and that, so bewildering the coun- 

. try-bred child, that she could not have retraced her 
steps two streets without a guide. When they reached 
the house designated, Hannah left Ethel, and in answer 
to her timid ring, a servant ushered her into the pres- 
ence of a thin, sallow-looking young woman, dressed 
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in a white cambric wrapper, and very indolently reclin- — 
ing in an easy chair. She languidly opened her pale, 
blue eyes, and in a dreary voice wished to know what 
the young person wanted. | 

“She comes for a place, as nurse to Master Freddy,” 
explained the servant, handing the note. 

The woman read it, and then told Ethel she might 
sit and wait until Mr. Seymore came home; it was a 
great exertion for Mrs. Seymore to read the note, there- 
fore she again closed her eyes, settling herself comfor- 
tably for a nap, leaving poor tired Ethel to sit upright 
with her bonnet on, hot, weary, and faint. But no mat- 
ter, she was only a common person looking for service. 
But no, perhaps I wrong the woman somewhat, I 
don’t think it was unkindness, only as selfishness is 
always more or less unkind, but she was destitute of p 
those warm, sympathetic impulses, that make the true 
woman so quick to discover discomforts, and so earnest 
to alleviate them. 

It was full two hours before the Rev. Charles Sey- 
more came home. He entered the room with a brisk, 
airy step, vigorously running his fingers through his 
lank, light hair, until it stuck up or out, all over his 
head. Uttering a quick word of greeting to his wife, 
which was languidly returned, he whirled on his heel, 
and confronted Ethel with a stare that made her blush 
painfully. 
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*¢ Who have we here, Mrs. Seymore?” 

“Tt is a nursery maid sen tby Miss Macy,” handing 
the note, ‘‘ won’t you see if she will answer, Charles ?” 

The Reverend gentleman read the note, then drew a 
chair beside the girl, and at once began to question 
her. 

‘What is your name?” 

¢¢ Hithel Lester.” 

“Krom what part of the country did you come ?” 

Ethel named her native place, but he shook his head. 

“Too far, too far to send for a recommendation.” 
Ethel looked puzzled, she did not know that a poor 
girl must have the most flourishing recommendations. 
in order to earn her bread. 

‘¢ Are you used to children,.and fond of them?” was. 
the next question. 

** Yes sir,” to both questions. After the gentleman 
had quizzed the frightened child on nearly every sub- 
ject, and learned all there was to learn about herself, 
he suddenly asked : 

“ Are you a member of any church?” 

No sir.” 

‘¢ Indeed, is it possible ? then you will not do for us. 
We cannot trust our dear child in the care of a maid, 
unless she has experienced a change of heart; and we 
cannot employ a girl, unless she can show good refer- 
ence as to character and disposition. Iam afraid you 
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will have trouble to get a respectable situation without 
it. You may go now,” and the Rev. Charles Seymore, — 


~ vicegerent of the perfect Man, a preacher of Love and 
Charity, held the door for this little waif to pass into 
the street already darkening, well knowing she was an 


utter stranger in the city, without a place to lay her. 


head. 

Quite a number of years after this occurrence, I 
heard the Rev. Charles deliver a discourse on the Social 
Evil. He did it justice. There was scarcely a dry eye 


or closed hand in the very large assembly. But I 


remembered the inexperienced girl of fourteen, the 
darkening streets, and the slam of the heavy door, and 
I thought I would keep my dollar for similar cases, 
should I ever chance to meet them; having more faith 
in one sound apple than a bushel of tainted ones. 
Ethel’s heart was too full to answer his ‘“ good-day,” 
and as the street door closed behind her, her sense of 


desolation and inexperience hung about her like a 
nightmare. The street lamps were lighted, and the 
sidewalks were damp with the falling rain, and the air, 


so sultry before sunset, was chill as autumn, thus sud- 
den are the changes on our northern seacoast: 

Not knowing which way to turn, the weary child sat 
down on some granite steps, sheltered by an awning, 
and in spite of hunger, loneliness, or cold, was soon fast 
asleep. Perhaps an hour had elapsed, when she was 
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-- 


| awakened by a firm hand grasping her arm, and giving 
her a gentle shake, at the same time a kindly voice 


exclaimed: . 

“¢ Wake up, wake up, child! or the police will be hold 
of yer, and yer ll get your death a cold beside.” 

Ethel started up, and stood bewildered, but the flar- 
ing lights, the narrow streets, the falling rain, soon 
recalled her homeless strait, and shrinking back, and 
covering her face with her hands, sobbed hopelessly. 


y) 


‘See, mother, yer’ve made her cry,” said a boy 
about Ethel’s age, who stood near a large basket of 
vegetables. They had evidently been to market. His 
mother, a stout woman, coarsely dressed, bent over the 
sobbing child, and said gently: 

“JT didn’t mean to frighten yer, dear, but yer had 
better go home, the mother’ll be fretting about yer. 
If yer’ve lost yer way, my boy’ll show yer, if yer’Il 
tell us where yer live,” coaxingly added the woman, as 
Ethel did not reply. 

“]T have no mother nor home, and I don’t know 
where to go,” the worn-out child found voice to say. 

‘*The Lord help us and preserve us, poor thing, is 
that the truth? well, well, I thought yer looked like a 
stranger.” Ethel had ceased to sob, and rising and 
taking her bag, asked falteringly : 

“Tf you would be so good as to tell me some place 
to stay all night, I have some money to pay for my 


- ‘ 
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lodging and supper, and she offered her purse to the 
woman, who was curiously watching her. 


“Put away yer money, child, I don’t want it; Lord 


love yer, no! Ifyer’ll come home with me, I guess 
I can find a place for yer to sleep. I’ve got a home, if 
it be a poor one, and I'll not leave a little thing like 
yer, in the street, to be snapped up by nobody knows 
! The broad, ruddy face beamed with a beauty 
understood by angels and children, so Ethel cried pite- 


who 


ously : 

*“ O do take me home with you! I shall be so thank- 
ful.” 

“Well, come along then,” and motioning the boy to 
go-along, she followed, the weary, grateful child beside 
her. Very unwise, very imprudent, don’t you think 
so, my reader? to take her without a reference, but 


then, you see, she was only common clay, this poor 


woman, and possessed only common goodness, there- 


fore, was in no danger of contamination. It was a 
tenement house, in a poor street, up two or three 
flights of stairs, then into a large room, neatly kept, 
where aman sat reading the evening paper, and several 
children were quietly at work or play. 

‘‘Who have we here, Charlotte?”’ asked the man, 
looking up from his paper. 

“Tt be a poor little girl, Thomas, a stranger in the 
city, where she be come for work; she fell asleep on 
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some steps, she was so tired, and so I thought, as she 
had no place to go, I would bring her home with me.” 
While she was speaking, the good soul had seated her 
guest, and removed her bonnet, and taken her bag. 

‘You did right, Charlotte, and now the best thing _ 
you can do is to give her some supper and put her to — 
bed. Ain’t you tired, Miss?” 3 

=), very tired, sir!” | 

‘¢ Lauk-a-day, Thomas, isn’t she purty ?”’ whispered 
Mrs. Brent, when she had laid the remains of their 
frugal supper before the girl. He nodded. 

As soon as the weary one had eaten, Mrs. Brent con- 
ducted her to an inner room, a mere closet, in fact, 
to a clean bed, and where sleep, loving nurse, soon 
hushed her to forgetfulness ; while the man and 
woman shared the bed made on the floor for the chil- | 
dren, in the large room. 

It was late on the following day when Ethel awoke 
from her deep sleep ; she found her hostess alone with 
her two youngest children, diligently sewing on some 
coarse jackets. 

** How do you feel this morning?” she asked pleas- 


- antly, returning the shy greeting. 


“‘T feel ever so much better, thank you.” 

“Well, you sit right down here, and have some 
breakfast. It has cleared off real pleasant, and if you 
like, you may go with me to carry this work home, 
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when the children get in from school, and I will take 
you to Mrs. Gleason’s, the lady I told you about last 
night, if you are rested enough to go.” 

‘‘O, yes indeed,” and after thinking a little, she 
asked, ‘‘ Do you think the lady will take me ?” 

“T am sure she will, if she has not got a nursery girl, 
and if she has, she will find you a place, for she is an 


angel of a woman, full of loving kindness to all her 


fellow creeters.” 

‘‘T was afraid I could not get a place.” 

“Why, child?” 

“The gentleman to whom I was sent last night, 
said I could not get work without reference ; what is 
that, Mrs. Brent, I know, of course, what the word 
means, but how can I refer to any one, when I have 
never worked out?” 

‘‘ Reference indeed! you carry it in your face, if a 
body had sense to read. Don’t you-fret, my beautiful 
lady will take care of you, she has been an angel to 
more than one poor soul.” 

Ethel made a hearty breakfast from the relishable 
food set before her, and when the elder children came 
home, she went out on the street with her good friend. 
A walk of half an hour brought them to an elegant 
dwelling, in the finest part of the city. Mrs. Brent did 
not approach the wide, marble steps that led to the 
principal entrance, but entered the area door, that led 
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to the kitchen. Here she was welcomed as one well 
known and liked, and one of the maids went at once 
to let Mrs. Gleason know that Mrs. Brent waited to 
speak with her. 

“You can take the little maid with you, my lady 
says, she is alone, and will see you in her own room,” 
and the pleasant-spoken footman held the door for 
them to pass. 

It was a cosy room, with one long, wide French win- 
dow, opening on a tiny balcony overhanging the gar- 
den, and another, thrown wide into a cool, shadowy 
conseryatory, where a thread-like-fountain tinkled back 
into a marble basin, thence to a fern-lined aquarium, 
where the gold fish flashed. To country-bred Ethel, it 
seemed a fairy palace, and its costly and tasteful 
arrangements filled her with intense enjoyment. She 
did not feel out of place, as did her companion, but 
seated herself at the bidding of the beautiful lady, 
without embarrassment, yet with a look of shy wonder 
in her fair, childish face. She was too young to ana- 
lyze her feelings; she did not try to do so, she was only 
conscious of perfect content without fear. Children 
are acute readers of the human countenance, and our 


little wanderer read only compassion and goodness in 


the one before her. 
She was a fair, noble-looking matron of perhaps 
twenty-eight, dressed in a becoming morning toilet.. 
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Her eyes were dark, blue and tender, and her smile 
one of rare sweetness. 

Sit down, Mrs. Brent, you look tired,” she said — 
eraciously, and then, after inquiring about the family, 
and receiving satisfactory answers, she continued : 

‘“‘ James says you have brought me a nursery maid; 
you are very kind, where did you find her?” ! 

Here Mrs. Brent ‘related her meeting with Ethel, 
and as much of the child’s story as she knew herself, 
and ending with the remark, “‘I knew you would know 
what to do for her, even if you did not need her your- 
self.” 

I thank you, my fl friend, you did right in bring- 
ing her here. I have supplied myself with a maid old 
enough to take all the care of my little ones, but I will 
keep this girl,” — went on the lady, who had scarcely 
taken her eyes from Ethel since she came in —if she 
would like to stay, to walt on me, and keep near me, 
and I may be able to bring her up usefully.” 





«Ah! that you will, madam,” earnestly responded ae 


Mrs. Brent, ‘‘make a curtesy, child, to this good lady, 
who is going to give you such a nice home.” 

Ethel did not curtesy, but said, in her own pretty 
way, as she approached Mrs. Gleason: 

“JT do wish to stay with you, very much, and I will 
learn all you are so good as to teach me, and obey you 
always.” Mrs. Gleason looked at her with Pee sur- 
prise, and answered : 
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“TI have no doubt you will, Ethel, your name is 
Ethel?” 

«Yes ma’am.” . 
Well, I will give you a room near my own; Jane 


will show you. There, you may take off your bonnet, 


and come back tome. Mrs. Brent, will you pull the 
bell-cord beside you?” Ethel rang the bell, then turn- ~ 
ing to her humble friend, said, as she laid her hand on 
the broad shoulder: “JI am most thankful for your 
kindness, and for getting me this nice home, I will de- 
serve it, it is the only way I can repay you.” 

‘Don’t mention it, miss, only be good to this lady. 
I knew she would take care of you.” 

Jane now came in, and obeying the order of her mis- 
tress, led Ethel to a small chamber, opening into that 
of Mrs. Gleason’s, also into the wide, upper hall. 

«She is a strangely interesting child,” said the lady~ 
musingly. “I cannot account for the feeling with 
which she inspires me; I do not believe I could send _ 
her out to service sooner than I could my own daugh- 
ter.” 

* She is a strange child,” answered Mrs. Brent, ris- 
ing to go, ‘she seems to know so little, yet she has 
such an old-fashioned way, and says everything just 
right.” 

“Wait one moment, until Jane comes, I have sent 
for a dress, which I do not like very well; you must 
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accept it, and make two, for your little girls; I think 
there will be enough in it for two. Ah, here it is,” she 
continued, as Jane entered, bringing a pretty colored 
dress of challie, and not allowing the grateful woman 
to express her thanks, proceeded to show how the two 
garments could be made. 

“ The good Lord bless you, madam,”’ was the parting 
salutation of Mrs. Brent, going out one door, as Ethel 
came in at the other. Mrs. Gleason smiled as the little 
girl came in, and pointed to a low ottoman at her feet, 
upon which Ethel seated herself, and folded her hands 
in her lap, waited to be spoken to. For many minutes, 
the lady perused the sweet, pensive face in silence, as 
though trying to solve something she read there. By 
and by, she commenced to ask questions, and draw the 
girl out. She listened with interest and sympathy to 
the story of that young life. She felt sure there was 
no exaggeration, as the simple and appropriate words 
fell from the truthful lips, and when it was ended, the ~ 
downcast eyes were raised for the first time to hers, to 
read the verdict therefrom. It must have been favor- 
able, for immediately Ethel said : 

“ You do not blame me, do you, madam, for coming 
away?” 

“No, I do not blame you; you had a very sad life; 
but if you are content to live with me, you shall never 
be ill-treated, nor want for a home again.” 
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Ethel bent, and kissed the white hand resting on 
the arm of the chair nearest to her, unconscious of the 
grace and naturalness of the act. Not so Mr. Gleason, 
who paused unperceived, on the threshold; the tableau 
pleased him. 

‘Very pretty, upon my word, Helen,” he said, smil- 
ingly coming near, “‘ who is this, my dear, making love 


‘to you so ardently?” Mrs. Gleason started, and the 


soft peach bloom deepened on her cheeks a little, and 
the dancing lovelight set sparkling the tears that were 
ready to fall. 

‘¢ Listener!” she cried, playfully shaking her finger 
at him, and then changing her tone. ‘O, Arthur! I 
have been listening to the saddest story. This little 
girl, whom good Mrs. Brent brought to me for a nursery 
maid, has told me her’s. I think I shall keep her near 
me, as a kind of body guard, if you have no objections.” 
And a questioning smile dimpled her lips. 

“I? objections? of course not, dear wife, if it please 
you to keep her. If it rested with me, you should have 
a retinue, numerous as a queen; but she does not look 
like a common child,” said Mr. Gleason, observing 
Ethel closely ; she stood at a little distance, her face 
upturned, watching a green-winged canary, swinging 
over her head. . 

“Common? O, no! she is not that, certainly not 
that, though as far as I can conjecture, from her story, 
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a child of misfortune. I will tell you sometime if you — 
wish to hear it, but look now! look Arthur, what a 
likeness ! ”’ 

‘‘ Likeness, dear, of whom?” 

“T know you will laugh at me, Arthur, but I cannot 
- look at that girl without thinking of my brother.” 

“ Your brother Percy ?” = 

“Yes. I was but fourteen, when he went away, so 
that his image is somewhat indistinct perhaps, but I 
cannot look at her when her eyes are downcast, but 
that a vision of him comes stealing into my heart; how- 
ever, when she lifts her eyes, it flits away. It may be 
this fancied likeness, that decided me to keep her.” 

‘Well darling, follow your inclination, and you 
cannot go far wrong, and she is lovely enough even to 
resemble a Vernon. Now we will defer the subject 
until another time ; I have come for you and the little 
ones to ride, this bright day ; put on your things, for 
the horses are impatient by this time.” 
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OuD ACQUAINTANOCES. 


Rich in love and sweet humanity.’’ — WORDSWORTH. 


=|Y friend, you have already surmised the mai- 
den name of Mrs. Gleason. Helen Vernon, 
the beloved pupil of Gertrude Lester, and 
now, the warm-hearted protectress of her 
child. She had fulfilled the promise of her 
childhood, and matured into a high-souled, lovely 
woman, with all true and kindly impulses uncurbed, 
and love and charity, boundless as the ocean; she 
inherited not only her father’s blue eyes and hair of — 





_ golden chestnut, but his pure, fine nature. 


She married at an early age a man every way worthy 
of her. He was poor, but her father approved, and in 
spite of her haughty mother’s displeasure, and her sis- 
ter’s scorn, she wedded. the man of her choice, and he 
had now, by a judicious use of her dowry, become one 
of the leading men of his native city in wealth and 
influence ; while his wife with an overflowing purse, a 
Wise judgment, and sympathetic heart, turned many 
feet from the enticing slope that leads to wretchedness ; 
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then instead of complacently feeling her whole work 
done, brought them within her purer magnetism, and 
so created a desire for a better life; and then, with 
purse and influence, one or both, placed them in a posi- 
tion where the higher and protective traits of their 
own souls made the fight against temptation more 
equal. Ah! there are some dwelling among us, who 
have more of Heaven, than Earth in their organizations, 
and Helen Gleason was one. 


Ethel was not very long becoming accustomed to- 


her splendid home, to which, shall we call it fate ? — 
had led her. Her position, it is true, was that of a ser- 
vant, nominally, but a servant to a most indulgent and 


considerate mistress. Pretty and becoming dresses — 


were provided for her, and she ate with the children, 
and walked with them and their nurse every day, and 
rode with them and their parents. She was constantly 
with her mistress, whom she grew to love dearly, sew- 
ing or reading, drawing or. studying, for Helen loved to 
have the fair creature, half child, half woman, near her, 
to run and execute some command, or task, so deftly, 
so comprehensively, as often to surprise her. 

Like a royal tropic flower, hidden by chance in some 
dank cellar or gloomy ravine, putting forth only a few 
pale leaves, as a tiny ray of ight penetrated the uncon- 
genial abode, though the stunted tendrils were ever 
groping upward to the sunbeam and air. The delicate 
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hues, and graceful corolla were there, but folded away 


in the close embrace of the outer leaves. Transplanted 


to its native clime, the stock flourished, the leaves” 


expanded, and the flower unfolded, leaf by leaf, to the 
wooing breeze, and receiving the ardent sun-kiss in its 
bosom, deepened and glowed in color and strength, 


until almost before the watching eye could realize a 


change so sudden, a glorious blossom hung tremulous 
on the stem. 

And so with Ethel. Under the influence of kindness 
and congenial surroundings, her nature and intellect, 
royal and aspiring, burst their bond of circumstance, 
and she changed from a shy, drooping child, to a bloom- 
ing, intelligent maiden, her heart swelling with love, 
for the dear ones around her, her brain teeming with 


_thoughts, almost overwhelming in their strength and 


suddenness, and again seeming in her clearer vision, as 


nothing new, but a part of herself. She shrank from. 


speaking of her former life, or her parents, as her com- 
prehensive mind recalled the taunts and slurs cast upon 
her defenseless head, and the cruel epithets heaped 


upon her dead mother. 


Poor Ethel, poor girl, she was too happy for tears, 
but the sorrow and shame of her baby years cast a 
shadow in the large, fathomless eyes, lurked in the 
curve of the red mouth, and vibrated in the tones of 
her sweet, young voice. 
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One more glimpse of the bud, we will pass on to the 
opening flower. 


Playing one day, in the presence of her mistress, 


with the three romping, loving children, Ethel sat 
quietly down, as was her wont, when Mr. Gleason came 
in, to take them: to their accustomed ride. Throwing 
a letter into his wife’s lap, he exclaimed, as he tossed 
the youngest pet above his head,— 7 


‘¢ That foolish boy, Guy, has returned from his esca- — 


pade to the White Mountains, and is confined to his 
- bed again. JI hope he will keep quiet now, until he 
gets quite well, for it would kill Madame Casa to lose 


him.”’ 


“JT hope so, indeed,” returned Helen, opening the 


letter, ‘‘ he was not able to sit up, when he went away; - 


I have often wondered what could have been his pur- 
pose, something worthy, I am sure, for Guy Casa never 
does anything without a purpose, or unworthily.” 

At the first mention of that name, Ethel listened 
breathlessly, to catch every word. Was it her Guy? 
the Guy who was coming for her if he lived ? and for 


whom she had waited so hopefully, all through the — 


burning summer days? it might be so; it seemed to 
her there was only one Guy in the world. She did 
not need his kindness now, yet still, thoughts of him 


were ever present in her sleeping or waking hours, and 


when she heard her benefactor speak his name, how she 
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longed to ask where he lived, and how he looked, but 
our little Ethel already felt the springs of womanhood 
whispering within, and she dared not ask a question 
which she could not explain, except by unfolding a leaf 
in the past sacred to herself and memory. They might 
laugh at her, or blame her, either would be torture, 


_ sensitively organized as she was; but when the radiant, 


ten-year-old Alice came to her side, she whispered: 

* Do you know who Guy is?” 

“ Yes, Guy is my cousin, and lives in New York with 
Aunt Alice, and he is going to marry me, when I am a 
woman!” and Alice tossed her yellow curls, and tried 
to look as womanly as the occasion required. 

Mrs. Gleason look surprised, and Mr. Gleason smiled © 
and said : 

“Fie, Allie! young ladies do not declare their inten- 
tions, until the gentleman. proposes.” 

“ Well, Guy did propose, when he was here last win- 
ter with Aunt Alice. One day, when Aunt Alice was 


- talking to him about studying law, she told him he 


must never think of marrying any but a rich wife, and 
he had better wait for me, then he laughed, and asked 
me if I would marry him.” 

‘And what did Miss Gleason say?” asked papa, 
amused. 

“JT said, yes, if papa was willing. Then he laughed 
again, and asked Aunt Alice if he had better see Uncle 
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- Arthur that evening, and she said there would be time 
enough, when I became a young lady, and told him to 


dee: SETIOUS, 


Mr. Gleason glanced at his wife, but she looked 
troubled. ‘I wish they would not put such thoughts — 
into a child’s head.” 

Ethel noticed all these things, and thought of them 
over and over again, wondering if it was her Guy; that | 
Alice was to marry, and turning her eyes inward, 
perused the brave, laughing face, engraved on her 
heart. How plain were the dark, pitying eyes, the 
close-cut curls of sunny, auburn hair, the warm kiss, 
and the clasp of that firm hand. Then she would sigh, 
poor child, she knew not yet why, and wonder if she 
should ever see him again. 

The Christmas holidays were drawing near, and the 
children, from dainty Alice to baby May, were jubilant 
at the thought of spending them at “The Rocks,” 
erandpapa’s place up the Hudson. Mr. Gleason had 
- business that required his presence south, most of the 
winter, so it was decided, at the earnest desire of her 
mother, whose health was failing fast, that Mrs. Glea- 
son should spend the winter at “The Rocks,” her 
childhood’s home. The house in the city was to be 
closed, the servants, who desired to stay, put on board 
wages, except the housekeeper, and those who accom- 
panied the family. 
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“What will you -do with Ethel?” Mr. Gleason 
inquired one day, while discussing the arrangements. 
“T donot quite know, it will be very dull for her 


~ here.’”’ 


** Unless you send her to school.” : 

«True, I have thought of that. But I do not see 
how I can do without her, she is such a useful little 
thing, and the children will miss her so much.” 

“Then take her with you, why not?” 

“Do you think I had better? Jane and Agnes are © 
indispensable, and mother always has such a crowd of 
servants. But there is certainly room enough,” she 
concluded. | 

“Well, do just as you think best, Helen. There is 
certainly room enough, as you say, and I think it will 
be as much to the girl’s advantage, to remain with you, 


as to go to school, so if you think it will add to your 


convenience, to have her near you, take her by all 
means.” 3 

“Tf I consulted my own pleasure, I should not hesi- 
tate ; but you know that neither mother nor sister are 
very considerate towards those who serve, and my lit- 
tle maid is so sensitive. However, I think I will take 
her.”’ 

Thus it was decided that Ethel should go, and so 
the Christmas of her fifteenth year dawned upon her 
in the grand old mansion, from whence her mother 


~ 
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was driven, crushed, heart-broken to die. Fifteen 
years had not passed without leaving their impress on | 
the inmates of “ The Rocks.”” Mr. Vernon, still genial 
and vigorous, was unbowed beneath his sixty winters, 
though they had sprinkled a few snows amid his abun- 
dant locks. His friendly smile was still the same, but 
the deep lines on his brow, and around his mouth, were 
not all the work of years. The continued absence of 
his beloved gon, and his unaccountable silence, for all 
home letters were answered by the faithful companion, 
perplexed, and most deeply grieved him. 

One would scarcely recognize the fair and stately 
Mrs. Vernon of old, in the tremulous, attenuated fig- 
ure, reclining from morning until night in her easy 
chair. She dressed with scrupulous care, and her bear- 
ing was proud as ever, but the fine eyes were sunken, 
though brilliant, and the ebon hair, satin smooth as 
ever, was changing fast to gray. Remorse, pride, and 
idolatrous love for her absent boy struggling at her 
heart, left their marks on her faded features. 

Alice was yet very beautiful, though her short, un- 
happy married life, cankered her heart, and disap- 
pointed her ambition. 

It was the night before Christmas eve., when the 
Gleasons arrived. The family was assembled in the 
usual evening parlor, opening into the musicroom. Jane 
and Agnes had carried away the wrappings, leaving 
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s _ the children with their parents. Ethel also remained, 
~.. as was her wont, until dismissed, and stood leaning on Be 





the back of Mrs. Gleason’s chair, her large, thoughtful ae 
eyes resting on Mrs. Vernon. The lady looked up,and 
ee met their glance; she half rose from her chair, her | oe ae 
ae trembling hands clutching the arms, while her cold 

Be : face bent forward, blanched to a deathly white, and ~ 
ie directing every eye to Ethel, by her agitation, as she 

_ exclaimed in a shrill voice of sudden fear: eke : pe 


* Helen, who is that? who have you there?” eee 














_ “ Why, dear mother,” Mrs. Gleason hastened to ree 
ply, “ That is my little maid, Ethel;-I hope she did | ives 
not startle you,’ but almost instantly Mrs. Vernon’. 732 
- had regained her composure, and said, with forced in- = 
difference: | a 
-“Q, no, my dear, of course not; I believe Iam a | 





little nervous to-night, and her great eyes gave me an 
unpleasant feeling for a moment.” 

“Tshall not need you any longer to-night, Ethel,” 
_ __ said Helen kindly, while her eyes sought her husband’s 
a _ with an intelligent glance. The girl’s offending eyes 
. Bie were bent upon the floor, in painful confusion, but her 
: mistress’ voice reassured her. a ee ai Ke 
| Where shall I go, if you please?” | i : 

-. “Mother,” said Mrs. Gleason, “I like to have Ethel ‘ 
near me, can she occupy the chamber next beyond ee 
- mine, in the corner?” | 
2 i 
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‘“‘ Certainly, dear,” and Mrs. Vernon rang the bell 
near her hand. 

‘You may eat your supper, and go to bed, for I 
know you are tired,” whispered Mrs. Gleason. 

* But won’t you want me?” 

“ Not to-night.” Ethel gave her kind mistress a 
grateful look, and followed the footman who answered 
the bell, to a cosy room, once occupied by her mother. 
He waited until she bathed her face, and smoothed her 
hair, then conducted her to the supper-room with as 
much respect as he would have paid to her mistress. — 
No farther. remark was made relating to Ethel, and 
Mrs. Gleason was puzzled to account for her mothev’s 


marked emotion, unless, like herself, she had noticed a 


a resemblance to Percy. Ah! she never dreamed the 
unhappy woman fancied the soul of the lost Gertrude 
was watching her from those shadowy gray eyes. 

‘‘ Where is Guy?” asked Helen, when seated at the 
supper-table. She missed her young favorite from the 
board. 

‘The foolish boy insists on studying law, and has 
been drudging in Mr. Blake’s office for three months.” 

‘But why foolish ?”? demanded Mr. Gleason, ‘it is 
a most noble profession.” 

“My daughter feels as I do,” answered Mrs. Ver- — 
non, with cold stateliness, “‘a young gentleman with — 
Guy’s expectation needs no profession.” 
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“ And I,” returned Mr. Vernon, “glory in the spirit 
of our noble boy! He refuses to feed on his mother’s 


bounty, like a useless moth, but prepares to carve his 


way, should it become necessary.” 

“ There is little fear of it ever becoming necessary,”’ 
insisted Mrs. Casi. ‘Brother Percy’s fortune is im- 
mense, and as heir to one half of it, my son could not 
be censured for living a life of ease, instead of plodding 
at a profession.” 


? 


«Still something may occur,” impressively replied 
Mr. Vernon. ‘Percy may marry yet, and have heirs 
himself.” ‘There was a slight, very slight tremor in his 
voice, as he uttered that name. 

“‘ Not very probable, after remaining single all these 
years,” said Alice. 

*¢ Percy is by no means old,”’ said Helen, “ he is only 
thirty-six, and I have no doubt he will marry yet, per- 
haps bring a wife home with him.” 

*¢ It is not worth our while to conjecture the move- 
ments of one who has for years, without apparent 
cause, estranged himself from home and friends; we 
may safely conclude, however, that some passion, per- 
haps unworthy, has changed our beloved Percy,” there 
was a dash of bitterness in Mrs. Vernon’s voice, as she 


uttered these words, and pausing a moment added, 
‘““we can only hope and yearn for his coming, in silence, | 


and leave time to bring him to a sense of the wrong 
and wretchedness of his course.” 

















boy? she is too young to be of any use to me.’ 
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The noise of an arrival here interrupted the conver- — 
sation, and immediately, a young man, flushed and 
glowing from his ride in the keen December air, entered 


the supper-room. 


‘¢ My dear son, this is a pleasure; we did not expedt 
you until to-morrow,” said Mrs. Casa, rising to return 


the warm kiss he bent to press upon her lips. He was 
warmly welcomed by all present, and he returned their 


ereeting with simple heartiness, then taking his accus- 
tomed seat at the table, beside his mother, soon. drew “a 
the thoughts of those present from the unpleasant sub- | 

ject occupying them when he came in. 
It was indeed Guy Casa, a little, though not much : : 


accompanied his mother’s. coach, on horseback, to the 





+ 
- he 


changed from the graceful, warm-hearted boy, who 


White Mountains, four years before; and in one of his.” : 


erratic flights from her side, fell in with Ethel, and | 
saved her from drowning. He had by no means for- 


~ 


appear, and this was the way of it. 
~ When he reached the village, where his mother hadi 


already arrived, he hastened to tell her his adventure, 7 
and beg her to rescue the helpless child. As may be — 
supposed, from her haughty, indolent nature, Alice — 


Casa declined to act in the matter. 
‘What do you think I can do with her, you foolish — 


gotten the circumstance, or his promises, as it would — 
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| oe Fe “Why ahviher! you are $0 rich, I figon: you might , 
a ree Acid her to school, until she is old enough to teach, or 


_ do something for herself.” | ia a 

ear 78é ; What an absurd idea. I cannot turn my house as moe. 
Shit a foundling hospital, even to please you, Guy, ©. 2 

_ which I should do, if I received every little vagabond cee “ oh 

_ you took a fancy to bring me.” ie % s 
“But mother, this is not a vagabond, but a very — er < 
beautiful child, who I am sure will repay youahundred | es : 
ae some day, for befriending her.’ eee: ie a 
-—s * We will let the matter drop, if you please, Master — : os 
~ Guy,” replied Mrs. Casa decidedly. 3 : 

a ___ Though by no means given to practice gentle charity See me 


o : “herself, Mrs. Casa had often given Guy means to 
relieve want and suffering, as he chanced upon them, 
and she might have been urged to gratify his wishes i in 













- .. the present case, but he dwelt with so much enthusiasm a 
= on the beauty and intelligence of the pretty mountain — os aoe 
ie child, that her pride took the alarm. Might not the ee is 
= is ahaa. who could so win upon the youth’s attention — see 
: a. now, grow to a lovely woman, and in spite of poverty | E - +9 
- and obscurity, win the heart of her boy hereafter? It eo 3 
was not probable, yet it might be possible; she had ~ | oS 
heard of parallel instances, and the possibility of such | ° i 
a a thing decided her. Za el a a Si 
4 a ‘Guy saw it was useless to urge the subject; sohe eS 
ee ided the point at once, but he never gave ee the) eee 
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resolution then formed; and all through his college 
course, the memory of those tiny, clinging arms, and 
pleading eyes, never faded, but served as a constant 
spur to his exertions. It was not ambition alone, to 
place his name among the scholars of his adopted coun- 
try, or to gather about him heaps of shining gold, that 
incited him to toil early and late, and to outstrip all his — 


competitors, and seize the highest prize awarded to a 


merit. No, he dreamed of a future, when the poor and 
suffering should hail him a benefactor, and lowly worth, 
and toiling mind, should be recognized through his up- 
holding hand. Was it a wonder, with these ennobling 
aspirations, and* a blameless life, that he was beloved 
and honored? He had barely closed his collegiate 
career and prepared to enter upon the study of his 
chosen profession, when he was stricken with a malig- 
nant fever, and for weeks he hovered in the dim unre- 
ality between life and death. When he did recover, 
so as to rise from his bed, the glory of summer had 
departed, and the maples that sprinkled the lawn at — 
“* The Rocks,” held up to his feeble gaze the herald of 
autumn, the leaf of gold or crimson. While he was 
yet convalescent only, he hurried away, on a mountain 
trip, he said, confiding his secret to no one. We need 
scarcely say, he came back deeply disappointed, but by — 
no means inclined to give up as lost, the child whose 
memory had been so sweet. I will leave the telling of 
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what he did to trace the little girl, for another time, 
and go back to the supper-room. 

Guy was sitting opposite the door that led into the 
hall, his auburn curls thrown carelessly back, his hazel 
eyes shining with mirth, as he bandied the repartee 
with Helen and Arthur, talked stocks with his grand- 
father, and scattered bits of news right and left, with 


comments of his own. It was while looking up to » 


answer some of Helen’s pleasantry, that Ethel passed 
along the hall, towards her room. The tones of his 
voice fell upon her ear, and she paused, spell-bound, 
to look upon his face. She needed no one to tell his 
name, she knew it well, and the musical ring of his 
voice, grown a little deeper, that was all, and the merry 
sparkle of his handsome eyes, so well remembered, and 
the remembrance so dear to her now. Ah, yes, it was 
her Prince, but her’s no longer. 

She could not move from the spot while he was 
speaking, and when he ceased, she could not bring her- 
self to remove her eyes from his face; and it was not 
until some movement of the company towards a rise 
from the table, warned her that she might be seen and 
reproved, broke the spell, and Ethel, with a new and 
strange emotion in the throe of birth, fled to her 
chamber, and throwing herself into her old position, 
kneeling by the window, thought. 

“Oh, he has forgotten me! he has forgotten me!” 
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she sighed bitterly, “‘he would have come for me else. 
Shall I speak with him?” She shrank back within 
herself, the instinct of womanly reserve taking the 


alarm. ‘QO, no, no, not for the world! . I will keep ~ 


out of his way. He may not like to be reminded of 
his broken promise.” With this determination, she 
crept into bed, feeling more unhappy than she had for _ 
many months before. So young, and all unconscious, 
Ethel was awakening to woman’s destiny. 

After supper, and when they had returned to the - 


parlor, Guy led his mother to a seat, and took one- 


beside her. 

‘‘T have some news to tell you, dear mother, if you 
will rece to me now, as I shall have no time in the 
morning.’ 

‘No time in the morning, Guy, what do you mean ¢ 2 
surely, my son, you will not return until after Christ: 
mas?” 

‘Until after Christmas? of course he will not,” 
interrupted Mrs. Vernon, ‘‘one would suppose he was 
a poor tutor, toiling for his daily bread, rather than the ay 
heir of Perey Vernon.” = 
“TT do not undervalue the gifts of fortune, dearest 
madam, but I pray many a year may come aM 20, a ; 
before I am permitted to enjoy Uncle Percy’s.”” 

“So do I, boy! so do I, with all my heart!” said _ 
Mr. Vernon. i os 
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“ Very true, Guy,” answered Mrs. Vernon, without 
noticing her husband’s remark, “‘but why not, in the 


- meantime, enjoy your leisure, live like a gentleman’s 


son that you are, travel, and live at your ease; youcan 
certainly do that on the princely income my son has 
settled upon you. You can have no scruples about 
using that, understanding the matter as you do, for it 
is but a mite, compared with his immense fortune.” 
Guy did not answer immediately. He did not wish 
to offend the pride of those he loved, nor wound their 
affection, yet he must defend his position. He knew 
the course he had marked out was the right one for 
him, and he must pursue it with determination, and 


Guy Casa was not one to yield a conviction. Finally 


he said: 

“Tam not ungrateful for the generous portion my 
Uncle Percy has settled upon me, and called it a debt; 
but that which I most covet in this world, cannot 
come to me by gift. I must win it myself. My grand- 
father approves my determination, and I think you all 
will, by and by.” 

“O,I know! Guy!” cried Mrs. Cas& impatiently, 
“your ambition is to dwell forever in a dingy office, 
studying musty law-books, and grow dry and snuffy, 
like Mr. Blake!” Guy laughed. 

“Not exactly, mother, though the ability and learn- 
ing of Mr. Blake, command my reverence.” 
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“But your studies cannot prevent you from remain- 
ing at home with us Christmas.” 2 air 
| ae 
“Not my studies, but the steamer Ariel sails bo-mor- ie 


row, and I start in her for Paris.” Par 

“ For Paris!’’ echoed his mother, staring at him in 
blank astonishment, while all present, except Mr. Veto mal 
non, looked and expressed surprise. pr ny 

“Yes. Youremember I told you that Mr. Blake 
required an agent, who was also a good linguist, to fo ; a3 
to France and Germany, in reference to a case, for a 
which he is counsel. He offered the position to me, — 
and I accepted, with grandfather’s approval.” , - 

“ But why,” said Mrs. Vernon, “ did you not let ug’ ag 





; now of your intentions earlier, that we might look — 
after your outfit ?”’ rie a r 
“¢ Yes,” added his mother reproachfully, “you know - x e 
nothing of what is needed to make you comfortable !” pase aad 
“O, yes, I have arranged all that; I am very well — a 
provided for. ButI did not expect to go until after = ; a3 









Christmas, and I only learned to-day, I had made a 
mistake in the date, and the steamer sails on the ah a 
so I made all ready, before I ran up to say good-bye.” 
‘You go when?” 
“‘ Karly in the morning to the city, the steamer sails 
at 12 o’clock.” oe 
It was early on the following morning when the ensg 
tire household was astir; but Ethel, sunk in the deep 


. e 


_ tle maid sprang up in confusion. 


0 
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ntered her room, dressed in street costume. The lit- 


w 


oe have overslept! I am sorry! did you want me?” ° 
No, it is not late, and you was very tired. I was 
bliged to rise early, for I am going to New York, and — 


' Alice is going with me, so my child, you will have 


nothing to do, but rest and read, all day, and I will 


- __ leave books for youin my room. You may run out as 


_ often as you like, but while in the house, you had better 


| ey in my chamber or your own.” 


_Ethel remembered the unkind remarks of Mrs. Ver- 


. non, the night before, and understood her friend’s wish 
to save the repetition. After Mrs. Gleason had gone, 
- Ethel dressed herself in a crimson dress of soft woolen — 


: stuff, and smoothed her rippling hair, which was now 


long enough to cluster in her neck, went down to _ 
_ breakfast, afterwards sat down with her book. She ‘ 


e was fast making up for her lack of schooling, for she 


spent every moment of leisure studying, helped Bee ey 


difficulties by her true benefactress. The hours flev 
by, and midday came, still the girl read on, and it was _ 

3 not until called to luncheon, that she realized the day 
was half gone. ; 


“You don’t say Master Guy sails to-day for. 


_ Europe? ” questioned Jenny of the butler. 


“Yes, Miss Jenny, he has, and that is the reason _ 





sleep of exhaustion, did not awake until her mistress 


_ 


a 
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they have all gone to York with him, except old — 


madam.” 
- “ How long is he going to stay?” 

‘‘The Lord knows; gone off as young Master Percy 
did, to stay as long as he lives, may be.” 


‘Gracious, Ethel! what is the matter!’’ and Agnes 


was Just in time to catch the reeling girl in her arms, 
as she fell forward. A dash of cold water speedily 
restored her, for she had not really fainted, and she was 
soon seated at the table, and urged to eat. ‘ There, 


take some tea,” and Jenny passed her a fragrant cup. 


“You have not eaten enough to keep a mouse alive, 


since you came here.. I don’t wonder you are faint,” 


went on the good-natured girl, entirely oblivious to the 
cause of the sudden spasm. 

Ethel sipped some of the tea, and tried to eat of 
the dainty things offered her, but every mouthful 
seemed to choke her, and soon as possible, she escaped 


from the good-natured servants, and sped towards her 


room. Passing the open door of Mrs. Vernon’s cham-_ 


ber, she heard that lady call : 

“ Abbie, is that you?” 

Ethel hesitated. She did not know whether to 
answer or run along. She dreaded to see the lady 


again; 1t was one of those unaccountable repulsions, 


which we all have felt some time, but cannot account 
for. She disliked and feared the stately lady, and yet 
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fe “seemed fascinated. The preémptory command of “Come 
me. here ! ” decided her, and she entered, and stood in the 
presence of Mrs. Vernon The lady regarded her 
intently, without speaking, unheeding the girl’s pain- 
ful embarrassment; then she asked: 
«What is your name, girl?” 


- “Ethel.” 
~* But you have another! Ethel what?” 

x “Ethel Lester.” 

_—~—-_—s ** Where do your parents reside?” sharply. 


*‘ T have no parents.” 
Bet “Ah!” and Mrs. Vernon caught her breath, a 
strange, uneasy feeling gaining ground in her mind, 


= and her fear and dislike increasing, for as Ethel cast 
a is her eyes down, her resemblance to her father was un- 
- mistakable. 


‘How old are you?” was the next question. 
; ‘Fifteen in April next.” 


inward torturing thought, and then another pause. 

“Well, why don’t you tell me where you came from, 
when you came to Boston.” 

“ Because you did not ask me, madam !’ 

Ethel did not mean to be pert, but to her fear of the 
stern old lady, her dislike was increasing, beside, ‘some- 
thing within her resented the arrogant tone addressed 
to her. : 





a QO, my soul! can this be her child?” was the 
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a Well shen you may tell me.” 
“T lived with my cousin in New Hampenine ; she 


considered me old. enough to earn my own living, so I~ 


came to the “ty, and Mrs. Gleason was good enone 
to employ me.”’ 
Ethel had no wish to vex or mislead the lady, but 


she could not open her heart to her, and while she . 
answered truthfully, as far as it went, she could not 


help misleading her, and Mrs. Vernon, though fretted 
at her want of success in drawing the child out, little 
cared to speculate on the cause, nor would have 
believed, perhaps, it was owing to the impression she 


made on the wretched young mother, many years” 
before. She did mark, however, the correct language, — 


and refined carriage of the girl, and felt more and 


¢° 


Sack 


a 


more convinced that Gertrude’s daughter stood before — Bs 


her. She remembered many things in her appearance 
afterwards, unthought of at the time of her departure, 


and as the young thing stood before her, in the crim- — 
son dress, slight and tall, she thought she could trace — 


in every lineament, which the sunlight clearly revealed, 
a likeness to both parents. 


How she longed to question her, until she drew 


every particular of her past, short life, but she had not 


‘the art nor courage, “for conscience makes cowards of ~ 
us all,” and she feared she might be understood by the % 
clear-headed child. No, she would learn from Helen 


/ 


~ 
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pphe sent Ethel from her Bees: and Pana on the re 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OLD, OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


**A dark, proud man he was, whose half-blown youth 
Had shed its blossoms even in opening, 
Leaving a few that with more winning ruth 
Trembling around grave manhood's stem might cling, 
More sad than cheery, making, in good sooth, 
Like the fringed gentian, a late autumn spring;— 
A twilight nature, braided light and gloom, 
A youth half-smiling by an open tomb.” — LOWELL. 






OU need not bring lights quite yet. Stay 
though,” she added, “they have come, and 
== I will go down to the parlor.” Thesound — 
Al of a sleigh was distinctly heard on the frozen. 
drive, and she had scarcely seated herself, 
with Abbie’s help, when a strange voice, speaking 
grave and slow, fell upon her ear. Something in its 
mellow cadence startled her, and the blood from her 
head leaped to her heart, and seemed to stop there, 
while she clung to her chair to keep herself from fall- 
ing, looking eagerly towards the door all the while. 
A tall form darkened it, wrapped in a furred overcoat, 
and in spite of the bronzed face and heavy black beard 
that fell upon his breast, it needed no second glance to 
assure the mother’s heart, who stood in her presence. 
“Percy! O my son!” Trembling in every limb, 


















us. 
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the feeble arms | extended, and the next instant the 


proud woman lay sobbing and helpless as a child on 
the heart whose happiness she had so wickedly 
wrecked. 

“Dearest mother, you are kind to give your wan- 
derer so warm a welcome.” He bent his head, and laid 


his cheek against her’s, as he folded her in his arms, 


but he did not kiss her, and the omission stung her 


cruelly. 


*¢Unkind, unkind, did you think a mother’s heart 


could change? JI have thought of your long wander- 


ings with grief, and sometimes resentment at your 
silence, but you are here, and I can only rejoice at 


4 your coming, and wait patiently for you to explain 


your strange conduct.” 
‘¢ Forgive me, mother, and if you can, receive me 
again to your home and love, but I must ask you still — 


_ to respect my silence as to the past; believe me, my 


reasons were sufficient, but I shall never disclose 
them.” | 

“ Be it so, anything! anything so you remain with 
> 

Percy led his mother to her seat, and proceeded. to 
divest himself of his heavy overcoat, asking at the 
same time: 

«¢ Where is my father and Alice? I expected to find - 
all at home to-night.” 
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‘‘So they will be, soon, also Helen and her husband 
and children, all the family except Guy.” 

‘¢ Where is he ?”’ 

Mrs. Vernon explained, and added: 

“Strange ambition for one so young, and with his 
expectations.” 

“T am glad to, hear so good a report of Guy; glad 
to think he will occupy a position, be other than a 
cypher in the world. With such aspirations, his will 
not be a wasted life, let fate deal ever so hardly with . 
eshitn. | | 

‘She is not forgotten, he mourns her still,” was the 
mother’s inward comment, and she noticed too, he had 
not smiled once since he came in, but she did not dare 
even to seem conscious of anything unusual in his 
mien, for it appeared to the guilty woman those deep, 
slow-moving eyes must discover the machiayelian plot 
that destroyed his happiness. It was almost a relief 
when the musical clang of bells announced the arrival — 
of the family. It was a joyous meeting, worthy a 
Christmas eve. Percy was instantly recognized; his 
image had been too dearly cherished, to have even the 
disguise of time and travel obscure it. 

‘*My boy! my boy, is it you at last?” The cheery 
voice faltered as their hands clasped; there was no 
cloud on the father’s joy at meeting, or hesitation in 
his fervent, ‘Thank God that I meet you again!” 
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Mrs. Casi clung to him with tear-streaming eyes, 
tears of pure joy, for of all earth, Alice loved her 


princely brother, almost. better than herself, and many 


a sad hour she had spent thinking of him, and his 
apparent neglect of his friends. Perey would not have 
recognized his sister Helen, but her arms were around 
his neck, and her lips raining kisses on his face, and 
murmuring, brother, darling brother, assured him it 
was none other than his precious sister. After the 
nearer and dearer greetings, Arthur was presented, 
and the children noticed with a kind caress; then 
supper was announced, and leaning on her son’s arm, 
Mrs. Vernon led the way. 

‘*Percy must have the seat of honor, beside me, 
to-night.” 

«© Ah, mother! if you make a stranger of me, I shall 
run away, again.” 

“O no, brother! only stay with us, and you may be 
anything or do anything you like.” ? 

“See that you do not retract your words, little 


- sister, for I am but a poor companion, generally.” 


They did not find him so that evening at least, 
which was consumed in questions and answers about 
old friends and acquaintances, and about places and 
people he had seen. The next day, being Christmas, 
brought the usual number of invited guests, for the 
Vernons kept up the old-time custom of keeping 
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teous and entertaining he certainly was, yet no more 
the genial, fascinating Percy of old, and save that they  —_ 
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Christmas holidays. © Mrs, Verson saw but little of tan! 
son, except in the presence of others. Indeed, she did 
not seek to, although she was restless unless he was ef 
present, and her eyes were constantly seeking his face, - - : 
and even he noticed the peculiarity of her gaze, and 5 ; 4 
wondered slightly, for it did not seem so much the 5 
affectionate gaze .of.a mother, as it did of curiosity or. 
fear, even. Sometimes he fancied, almost, that she Pe 
understood his secret, and pitied him, but put the ee 
thought aside, as impossible, but whatever the reason, Rests 
there had crept between mother and son a shadow Re. 4 
that kept them apart, to him mysterious, to her, the Pe 
chill of the grave was upon it, and the lineaments 
those of the heart-broken Gertrude. , | = e 

Percy mingled with the company assembled, and <== 
appeared to wish to please his friends by forgetting hiss 
haunting sorrows, but if he did try, he failed. Cour- : 








knew it was he, it would be difficult to identify this = 
dark, unsmiling man, with a far-off look in his deep 
eyes, as the merry-eyed, witty Percy they remembered _ a 
fifteen years before. Ses op 

When the holidays were over and the company 
departed, and the house settled back to its ‘usual _ 
quiet, Percy withdrew more and more. to Limeolf, 


weary with playing a part; and the family —after 
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trying in vain to draw him into general society—tac- == 
itly agreed to let him alone. At first he avoided the : 
& spot where all those sweet, secret meetings with his Be 
wife of one blissful month had taken place, but by and 
by, as though drawn by some invisible hand, he found 
himself there. The ground was snow-covered, and 
the trees leafless, but it had been their trysting place 
in winter as well as summer, and no doubt, if spirits ~ 
are permitted to linger in places endeared to them in S 
earth-life, the spirit of poor, wronged Gertrude hovered fe 
near her idolized husband, and perhaps— who shall 
scout the thought —it was her influence that led the 
wearied man from his wanderings, back to his native 
land — back to his home where their short union had . 
been so sweet, that he might find and recognize her 28 
daughter — their daughter —restore her to her right-_ ! : 
ful heritage, and rescue the mother’s name from re- ae e Ze 
> proach, and in doing this, bring him back toalife of = 
usefulness and comparative peace. | 
I do not propose to discuss the matter here, but 
when we see how strangely events are brought about, 
and as we gather up the thread of circumstance, we 
find it connected, link by link, from one part of the : 
: world to another; how can.we doubt that the God of oe Ek ; 
all nature uses these influences to work out his will 
— influences of which we are unconscious. To me it 
‘seems presumption to doubt, though to our narrowed 
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vision — cloyed a blinded by earth —the wisdom 
may not appear.” 

Again and again, would Mrs. ae watch, from 
her chamber window, her son threading the narrow 
beaten path across the park, and far, far as the eye 
could reach, she could discern the tall form slowly, 
with bowed head, pacing back and forth, in the skel- 
eton grove, or leaning against the stile, unheeding the 
keen air, or glittering sun, falling snow, or drizzling 
fog; all weathers were alike to him, and often the 
dark of the soon-coming winter evening found him 
there, and when he did return to the house, he usually 
went direct to his room, and perhaps spent half the 
night walking the floor. 

All this was deeply wearing on his mother — aoe 
of course he knew it not. She felt that a crisis was 
drawing near, though when or how the blow would 
fall she could not tell. She wanted to question Helen 
about Ethel, to have her kept close in the chambers, 
and not be allowed in the Park, nor in fact, wherever 
the children went; but how explain this request 2 
She would not explain— why should she, in fact she 
would request her sent away, anything to keep Perey 
from meeting her; he had not apparently noticed her 
as yet, but he might any day, and something must be 
done, but still she could not decide how to move first. : 
So she waited in torture and silence for the end that 
was surely drawing near. 
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The reason she hesitated to question Helen was, she 
feared a word inadvertently spoken might awaken 
suspicion in her daughter’s mind of the truth, forget- 
ting it would be impossible without the key she herself 
held. For the same reason she feared to have Percy 
see the child; he might recognize the likeness to his 
wife, investigate her history, so learn the truth beyond 
a doubt, though she must have been aware of the ne- 
cessity as incitation to such a recognition, the knowl- 
edge of the likelihood of having a child in existence. 
Thus fearful and irresolute, had this unscrupulous, 
self-reliant woman grown. 
As for Ethel, she was careful not to venture into 
the presence of Mrs. Vernon, unless obliged to, and 
Mrs. Gleason intuitively understanding the dislike td 
her little maid, was particular to keep her from her 
mother’s presence as much as possible. Altogether, 
Ethel was very well content. Her duties were light, 
her mistress more than kind. She taught her all the 
mysteries of needle-work, selecting with the care of an 
elder sister, books for her to read, and keeping her in 
her own society as much as possible, as she had done 
at home; and Ethel, quick to learn, grew every day 
more like a younger sister, rather than a dependent. 
It is true Percy had never noticed her, but she had 
him, and always listened breathless to catch the sound 
of his voice, which was low and serious, and thrilled 


Bs 
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her strangely. How she longed to have him speak to oy 
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her—she knew not why, she never asked herself why 
— but the wish grew. daily stronger, until it was her 
constant thought. pore: 
“QO, if he would only speak to me, or lay his hand | 
upon my head as sometimes he does on Alice’s. If I 
could but kiss his hand; I wonder why he always looks _ 
so sad. Perhaps some one he loved has died, I wish I 
dared to tell him how sorry I am for him. I should : 
not be a bit afraid of him; if he would only speak to: 8 
me,’ and thus she mused — never dreaming it was na= “ 
ture claiming her right to comfort a sorrowing father. 5 z 
She never placed herself where he would be sure to a 
observe her, much as she wished to be noticed, but she 
mever heard his step, slow and quiet, coming up the 
stairs, or crossing the hall, that she did not, if unob- 
served, spring to catch but a glimpse of him, orthe 
sound of his voice, and listen and look until she could _ ‘a 


see nor hear more. a 


song, and as the fetters of grief and fear were los- 
ened, her freed spirit often burst forth in wild, sweet a 
strains that startled her listeners with wonder and — : — 
delight. She was unconscious of the charm, and only 2 
sang to please the children, or as a bird sings because 

she must, and it relieved her heart, whether sad or ! 


Say: PAT be 2 , | 


Ethel possessed in an eminent degree the gift of a 
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One Sabbath evening the family were assembled in 
Bil: the parlor, after the Vesper service which, as usual, 
Ethel attended with the rest. The anthem that closed 
| the service was more than usually grand and impres- 
sive, and Mrs. Gleason was remarking upon it, when 
from the music-room — where Ethel was sitting with 
- Alice and Maud — her rare voice, low at first and fal- 
tering, but gaining confidence as she went on, rose 
higher and purer, and poured forth, almost entirely 
correct, note after note, the Holy Song. 
Every one present listened with mute and wonder- 
‘ing surprise, but Mrs. Vernon with absolute terror, as 
5 grasping the arms of her chair, she leaned forward, her 
whole form fearfully agitated. Seeing Percy turn from 
‘the window where he had been looking into the gath-— 
ering twilight, his face blanched and inquiring, she so . 
eo tar conquered her fear as to hide it under the guise of 
anger, and turning to her daughter, said : 
“T wonder at you, Helen! permitting your servants 
to take such liberties !” 
“‘T will speak to her, mother, I am sure she did not 
_ think of offending ; she is singing to please the chil- 
dren,” and Mrs. Gleason arose and went out, closing 
the door behind her. 
_ “Who was that singing?” asked Percy, nothing but 
his white face betraying how deeply the music stirred 


him, and fixing his eyes on his mother. 
+ fe) 
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She could not answer, with his eyes upon her, but 


Mrs. Casa replied unconcernedly : 
“O, it was one of Helen’s servants, she sings very 
well, but sister goes in raptures about her. Talks of 


having her voice cultivated, and the like nonsense. 





She spoils all her servants with indulgence; it is 


shameful to do 80! it lifts the creatures so far above. 


their station, that they forget themselves, and their — 3 sf 


places.” 


“What matter, sister,” said Percy, taking a seat 


and apparently forgetting the song and the singer, “I 


should rather think it a cause for rejoicing than oth-~ 


erwise, to be able by such simple acts to do a little 


towards elevating the human race.” Alice stared at 


him blankly. 
‘But surely, Percy, you would ne have us treat 
our servants as our equals, would you?” 


“If they are our equals, yes, and it cannot harm a ae 
man’s dignity to be courteous to those who serve him.” 


“True,” returned Alice, a little impatiently, “but 


$27 ow ae 


= ae 


we were speaking of equality. Do you consider -your- i s 


valet your equal?” 

“Yes, in many things. In fidelity, honesty, and. 
common sense —” | Ps 
‘“‘Pshaw! you know what I mean, mentally, socially, 


and in polite culture ?” 


“Well, certainly not exactly. Mentally he may ale | 
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i socially, he lacks the accident of money, that gave me 
my position at birth, and holds me there, not any merit 
of my own; he is educated only by observation in the 


manners of polite society, though he has more true 


refinement than the majority, as well as solid attain- 


ments.” 7 
“Why, Percy, are you a defender of the absurd. cry 


of equality and all that nonsense, that claims all men 


to be equal without reference to birth ; ; do you believe 
the low-born, uncultured man the equal of him who 
has descended from generations of intellectual giants, 


and has received himself the culture, the natural se- 
- quence of learning, and superior social influences ?” 


“No, I do not, but I believe the superiority to be 


-ingenerate in the man, not inherent in his position.” 


~ “But don’t you rank high in the perfecting of man- 


hood, culture, and the refining associations with schol- 


arly men?” 

“Certainly, mother, the soul without culture is like 
a block of unhewn marble, the glorious possibilities are 
all within itself, but undiscovered until the hand of the 


skilled workman brings to light its beauties.” 


‘That brings us back to the first question, Are all 


_ persons equal? I hold that some are born to be served, 


others to serve; some to rule, others to be ruled; there 
are different degrees of persons as well as places, and 


_ each should be treated according to his degree.” 
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“T- think Alice is right,” said’ Mri Verona sus 
limbs are just as important in a perfect organization as 
nee brains or body, and while they are quite as important, 

they are different, different in structure, though com- 
: posed of the same material, consequently must be 
CS , treated differently.” 

“Tf we fulfilled aright the design of our being, we 
should all serve in some capacity,” replied Percy; 
‘‘some mentally, some morally, some spiritually, others 
again, physically. It is true, all cannot rule, yet it is” 
also true, that those who are governed, should have a — 
eS voice in making the laws invested in their rulers, and” 
* it is a most unhappy fact that all rulers are not worthy 
oe of their high position. I fancy sometimes that mother 
. bs nature, bewildered with her handiwork, mixes up 
a: things in her laboratory, and the results are, many 
ae rare, sweet souls are brought forth in poverty and ob- 
scurity, and sometimes remain there, never to be known 
beyond the small circle who may love and appreciate © 
them, or, harder still, dwell misunderstood always; 
while the accident of birth, or money, or perhaps a 
powerful positive will, places a coarse-fibered common — 
man at the head of the State, and holds him there, a 
reproach to the country which produced him. We read 
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it in the annals of all ages, and countries. How few, — 
comparatively, the kings or governors who possessed _ 
the true kingly attributes. It is a sad state the world 
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is in, when we have to seek for a ruler; but the find- 
ing of a ruler, who rules by the divine right of his 
sincerity, clear-seeing, and a great deep heart full of 
brotherly love, pitiful for mankind, would be the heal- 
ing the country needs, and seeks.” 

“ But my son, many such men have lived and ruled ; 
our country at her dawning especially, saw many such. 
Did there ever live a more kingly soul than Jefferson ? 
The gentlest man, of unvarying courtesy, and a mind 
grand and deep as the finite mind of man can be.” 

* Very true, father, and I could name many more, 
men not born in the purple, whose crown of honorable 
manhood would outdazzel the jewelled diadem. Our 
country’s noblest men were of this stamp.” 

* Not all, Percy! I have heard that blood-royal ran 
in the veins of George Washington.” 

“It may be, mother,” returned Percy, with perfect 
gravity — he understood her weakness, “he at least 
proved himself right royal in the cause he advocated, 
and wore the honors of chief magistrate with true dig- 
nity. Were there more such men now, as then swayed 
the councils, I might gratify my father, by engaging in 
politics.” 

** Ah, Percy,” returned Mr. Vernon, wistfully, “it 
would be a gratification, the realization of my most 
ambitious desires.” 3 

Percy shook his head. “I should not succeed. I 
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am not fashioned for the times, I have not the genius 
to rouse this false, artificial time, this time of sem- 
blances, where there is nothing real in It except the 
crowding and striving for the highest place, and the 
sordid scramble for its spoils) An earnest man must 


wait patiently until all this is ended, before he can - 


hope to be heard, long generations of confused agita- 


tions possibly. No, I should fail.” 
‘* My son, an honest man endeavoring with a straight- 


forward, singleness of purpose to serve his country, — 


never fails. You would not work for profit, you are 
indifferent to praise or blame, but your voice might 
have weight in this crisis of your country’s peril, and 
if you influenced only a few to do their duty faite 
it would be more satisfactory than fame.” 

It was not the first time by many that the same ae 
ject had been touched upon by father and son, since 


the latter’s return home, but always with the same — 


result. Mr. Vernon — himself a worker — felt ee S 


at the persistent inactivity of Percy. Hé knew him — 
to possess talents, and felt it wrong, to let them run to 


waste, as well as wrong to let his vast wealth accumu- : 


late year by year in idleness, when a judicious use of 


it would be so beneficial to his kind. He did not 
know of the many who had been raised from despair- _ 
ing poverty to comparative plenty! and placed ina _ 


fair way to competence, by the generous aid of this 
















solitary man, or the toiling scholar, whom a timely 
. _ bounty had saved from years of dragging labor; of the 


et when at his last remark, Percy only shook his head 
4 again, and replied: “Not yet, father, not yet!” he 
could only sigh, and turn to caress the little hand laid 
on his shoulder. It was Helen, who had quietly re- 
_ turned, and was listening to the grave discussion raised 
_ by the careless remark of Alice. 7 
_ Said Mrs. Vernon, returning to the point of depart- 
ure: ‘‘I do not see what emperors and politics have to 
do with over-indulgence to servants. I think, with 
. a Alice, that it is mistaken kindness to make those born 
: in humble life, our companions and equals, as for in- 


ay 7 ral i 


to their superiors.’’ 

«QO, mother dear! Ethel is not presuming, and is so 
grateful for the help I give her, and then, she is so 
esc: and intelligent, it is a pleasure to teach her!” 

“ Well, I only hope you will not regret to the end 
_ of life, the trouble you make yourself for her.” 

Helen had always observed the unaccountable dis- 


_ was peculiar bitterness in her last remark, and as was 
a her custom on all occasions, she sought the eyes of her 
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_ many, many that in various ways he had assisted, made 
3 - more comfortable, consequently morally better; so. 


s "stance, Helen persists in doing. It only renders them > 
discontented with pes real position, and presuming. 


like her mother cherished for the little girl, but there — 


hare 8 
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son. She found his resting upon her wide a loo! | 
startled her wtb a new fear. Helen hastened 


it away, but it gradually gained ground, in spite of filial es 

love. Whence it originated he knew not, but the cruel ae 

conviction that his mother was in some way cognizant: a 

of his unfortunate marriage, and so assisted, perhap: S eg : . 

drove his wife to desert him, had more than once dark- 
ened his mind, hence his increasing gloom and | con . 

_ straint in his mother’s presence. 
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heiress. It had been a favorite theme of Mrs. Casa and 





CHAPTER X1IT- 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


= Then came dear Love and shared with me his crust, 
: And half my sorrow’s burden took.” — LOWELL. 
“HE day following the sabbath just noticed, 
brought a party from the city to spend a few 
days. A Mrs. Weston, and her daughter of 
fifteen. She was as lovely as a sunbeam, with 
all the airs and graces of a spoilt child and 





her friend, Nannie Weston, that in coming years, Miss 


Laura and Master Guy should make a match, “ but we 


- must not hint our wishes, for you know young people 


are sometimes so obstinate, they would not follow their — se . . f 
own inclinations, did they suppose we desired them to.”> 


Therefore, nothing was ever said, but twice or thrice a 
year, the families exchanged visits, and thus Guy and 


‘Laura were thrown together at intervals, and certainly, 
“quite a liking had grown up between them. Strange as" 
it may seem, from the very first of her meeting with — 
a: Ethel, Miss Laura conceived a strong dislike to her, 


and did not disguise it. We can only impute it to an 


alarmed selfishness, that would monopolize all attention _ 





the servants treating her with a delicate consideratio 
the more ae because real, made her von 


She usually received it without protest, for she instinc- 


tively knew her mistress believed in her, and that wa 
sufficient. However, the crisis of her fate was neare 
at hand than she knew. : 

One morning while the ladies were yet in the brea 
_fast-room chatting, a sharp ery startled them, and t 
the sound of running feet across the marble-paved ve ; 
tibule, through the hall, and Laura dashed open the 
door, exclaiming, as she held up a glittering jewel, — 
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will have it! ei 


99 


“ Let me see,” said Mrs. Casi, who was nearest, 


clamation of surprise. ‘Of course she stole it!” 
fe “JT did not! I did not! I would not steal sooner than 


yourself,” and all the old, evil temper, so long subdued 


and chastened by kind treatment, flashed into her 
Bs splendid eyes. She made a dash forward, and again 
assayed to snatch the jewel. Mrs. Casa held it above 
her reach, but received on her arm a long, deep scratch, 
i accidently inflicted by the nail of the maddened girl. 

«There, you ugly creature! see what you have 


3 Jone!” cried Mrs. Casa, as. the blood followed the | 
4 mark, and with the words, she gave Ethel a blow that — 


_ teft its print on her cheek. 
“Sister ! ”’ ; 
The whole scene had passed so rapidly, that Helen 
had had no opportunity to interfere. She was grieved 


She te 


and shocked at Ethel’s burst of temper, but she was 


—) * 


— indignant at her sister also. 







“Ethel, what does this mean?” she asked in a grave 


“Tt is plain what it means,” replied Alice haughtily. 
“She has evidently been stealing, and is afraid of 
- detection; here is truth and gentleness for you.” 


x oS a“ “] dia rok! I did not! you wicked, bad girl!” cried. 
- Ethel, striving to reach the gem. ‘It is mine, and I 


ss receiving it, and holding it up to the light, with an ex- 


voice. He 
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pe: | Ethel was about to reply passionately, when a look 
: | from Helen checked her, and though her breast heaved, 
and her hands were clenched, she did not speak. 

‘¢ Let me see it, Alice,” and Mrs. Vernon reached out 
a hand, shaking as with palsy. From the moment her 
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| 2 eye fell on the jewel, she had leaned back in her chair, 

cowering in her‘guilt. Her emotions were unobserved 

é in the scene transpiring, and in this perilous moment, — 
- she decided what course to pursue. It is needless to | 
say she recognized the jewel as the one once worn by 
Gertrude, and was fearful others might do the same. 
As she gathered the chain in her trembling hand, she 
said : fae 

«What did you say, girl? you must have taken this 
from my jewel-box, where it has lain for years undis- 

ae turbed.” 

**O, Mrs. Vernon, how can you say so, you know 
better, you know it is not yours!” Ethel again burst. 
out, though with less vehemence than at first. ‘It was 

| my mother’s! my poor, dead mother’s! I have only 
wi : that and her ring; give it to me, O, do give it to me!” 

Even as she claimed the cross as her own, Mrs. 
Vernon shrank back, a gray, stony look creeping into — 
her face, and her hand concealing the gems. Ethel 








a was conscious of another presence, yet she was too _ 
3 much excited to heed it, until, as she uttered the last 

y ty . a 
2 word, she felt a hand laid on her head, only for an 
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instant, however, and Percy advanced to his mother’s: 





et side. . a 
“Let me see it, mother.” : 

; _ The words were simple, and his voice calm, wofully 

. 








__ calm, and sounded on the heart of the guilt-sick woman 
_ like a denunciation. She did not reply, nor remove 
her hand from the proof, this silent witness of Ethel’s | 
x birthright, nor her eyes from her son; and Alice, mis- 
understanding her mother, thought her offended that 

} Percy should presume to interfere in domestic mat- 

ters, said : 
- Brother Perey, why do you trouble mother ? let us 
women settle this unpleasant affair ourselves.” 
- - He did not reply to the speaker, but to his mother 
he again urged: 
*¢ Let me look at the trinket, mother, I think I have 
seen it before.” 

She could not resist the gentle force he used to 
% unclasp the hands that lay in her lap, and as he raised — 
the slender chain on his finger, the cross of rubies hung | 
sparkling in the sunlight. With the same mechanical “ oe 
calmness that had marked his manner throughout, : 
Percy pressed his thumb on the large centre ruby ; it La ; = 
moved upward, revealing a cavity, on which his eyes 
‘S - were fixed, but not a tremor betrayed the wild tumult 
s that raged within. Of course, those present were 3 Be 
4 amazed, and came eagerly forward toexamine what a = ete 


Bea the ennket into his hand, saying cm to. : 


“all in good time,” then to his mother, — 


- How long have you had this, mother 1 


It would never do to falter now, never! neve 


tion ne eed Berio ieten cy 3 yi 
‘‘ For years, as I said before. It was left with me, 
and has lain undisturbed, until that girl must have 
taken it.’ ‘ age 
“QO, Mrs. Vernon, I brought this mau me, when be 
_ came to Mrs. Gleason,” Ethel replied, but gently now. 
for she knew she had more than one friend present, a: 
they would see her righted, and the touch of that : 
had been like a benediction. | “3 
‘¢ Where did you keep it, Ethel? I never saw it.” 
“Tn a little silk bag, fastened around my neck by 
black silk cord.” 3 CF 


'°? 


oA very probable story!” sneered Mrs. Casa, wh 
_ Mrs. Weston murmured, — ‘how brazen,” but Mrs. 
Gleason replied kindly, as ever: 3 
“Yes, I have noticed the cord; have you it and t 
bag % pe Me 
‘¢ Here they are; Miss Laura snatched the cord, ¢ and 
broke it, and then tore open the silk to get at th 


: chain.” 
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“Surely, mother dear, it must be one like yours, and ae oi 
not the-same.” ae 


Percy was all this time intently regarding Ethel, and 
: when she held up the cord, he caught the gleam of 


something bright in her hand. 


“You have something more, child, let me see it.” aie 











4 “It was my mother’s,” answered Ethel, giving a 
ee . plain circle of gold. He took it, looked at the four ini- ise 
tials wreathed together on the inner side. Would ion 
nothing move him? nor break the awful calm that ie 3 
_ invested him? not even the ring he put upon the fin- | = 
ger of his lost wife at their midnight marriage, nor the : 
eyes of his child looking into his ? | é 
a. ‘Let me look at the cross, Percy,” and Helen held me 
; out her hand. He placed the gems within it; she ee a 
examined the ornament minutely. “Why mother! ~ % : os 
| why Percy! this is like the cross that our Gertrude fon sy 
used to wear, and yes, it is the same chain I gave her, 7 ae 4 
for there is my name on the clasp, and the hair run- 3 4 
ning through it”—she paused abruptly; a perception , i : 
of the truth was creeping into the loving blue eyes a 
x resting on her brother. : . 4 
‘“‘It was poor Gertrude’s,” he replied, his eyes still | ae 
on Ethel, and then to her: — ; c 
- ** How old are you, dear child?” his hand was again 2 a 
laid on her head, and oh, there was such ineffable ten- .— fe 
derness in his voice and touch. | = 
cP 
mA. 
eh, 
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« Fifteen i ts April, teh "She could not 1 nee 


— tion flashed upon her, —surely, ee this: caress j 
hand she had felt in dreams, and none but a fath 
could call her “ dear child,” in tones ike these. i a 
‘How long has your. mother been dead?” still | 
caressing toucli on her hair, the unmoved Be ~ : 


- face. 


aged 18.” Ah! how pitiful !. 

‘Where is this grave, my child?” 

‘‘In Lincoln, New Hampshire.” 

“ T want ee to go with me there, i Youre 

pee @3; Sits a1 

“ Helen, will you see that she is got ready to go with 
me it! 


' they cared not ask. 

Do not question me, sweet sister; shew I hs 
fathomed a most unnatural and obscure matter, ‘a Is 
believe I am about to do, I will tell you the mystery of of 
my long exile. Make Ethel ready at once to go wi 
me!” Mrs. Gleason walked away, followed by 
happy girl. 

-- “ At once!” Mrs. Vernon almost whispered, so faint 


her voice, “think Percy! eal what you are abou 
Os? 








ae at ae 
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% Mother!” there was inflexible determination in his 


tone. “Mother! I am about to clear away the uncer- 


tainty that for the first tifne has given me a clue which 
I could grasp. If I have wronged the living, the dead 
shall be righted. Perhaps”*—and he bent his gaze 
with wistful questioning, upon her own — “ perhaps 
you can aid me, if you will.” | 

“ Never! never! and my malediction upon those who 
seek to disinter the past!” 
Trembling with passion and terror, she leaned back 
in her chair. Percy returned her look for one brief 
moment, with sorrowful sternness, then left the room, 
the dim phantom growing more distinct. He was sure, 
now, his mother could tell him all he wished to know, 
if she would, and perhaps, — Ah! the terrible suspi- 
cion — she from the first to last, had been the cause! 

“In Heaven’s name! tell me what all this strange 


talk, and Percy’s strange conduct means,”’ exclaimed 


Alice, as she was left alone with the two ladies. Mrs. 
Vernon attempted to rise, but tottered, and sank back 
in her seat. 

« Ask me no questions, daughter, but help me to my 
room, for never again in life shall my eyes rest on that 
ungrateful, unnatural boy, if he persists in bringing to 
light his shame.” 

Alice, frightened at the hollow, broken accents and 
ashen face, hastened to obey, assisted by her friend, 








ve 
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int 


Shes 


drew back. ‘No, I would rather wear my a bu 
Mrs. Gleason hastened to reassure her. ia s 

“You are going with Mr. Vernon, dear, and y 
must dress as becomes his companion.” She did 


say daughter, though as she turned the a arch 5 | 


arrange the cap, she thought, “how like, how 1 
yes, it must be so!” ae 

Leading the way to the now deserted breakPasteml nr 
she found her brother waiting, and the horses stam, 


impatiently at the lg 


fate. and ae turned his eyes to his sister. - 
read his mute question. - - fe 


“T think I can understand, dearest brother, but ‘iE 


wait for all that seems mysterious, and may God. 
and aid in your search.” 





return her kiss; then lifting Ethel to a seat, they were 


4 train for New York, they arrived in an hour. They 


: soon whirling along to the station; here, taking the 


were obliged to remain in the city until evening, in 


order to take the night boat across the sound. Percy 


said but little to his companion during their ride to 


the city, though the searching glance was constantly 


on her face, and thoughtful care provided for her com- 


fort. But on arriving in New York, he went directly 


- to his favorite hotel, and after dinner, returned to their 


- private parlor, and taking a seat near the fair girl, said: 
“‘Now, my child, I want you to relate to me every- 
thing you know of yourself and your poor, young 


mother. Everything you have ever heard or learned 


concerning her.” 


“Twill, sir, but it is very little I can tell you about 


- my mother, for no one seemed to know anything about 


that I should know soon enough. I can bring you to 


her, except Mrs. Wetherbee, and she would never tell 
me anything; only once, when I asked her, she said 


x there was nothing to tell to her credit, or mine, ané 


her, and perhaps she will give you the casket of letters 


_ that grandmother left, to be given ne when I should 
have completed my eighteenth year.” 

- With simple and fitting language, she related her 
own childish history, always passing over in silence, 
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He wrung her hand, though, as always, he did not. 











countenance, note every cadence in her ove ae 
, EEE: the ee hetenee drawing Geen from ay 


knew they were ney es Ethel asked, when she a 
concluded her story. 


“We will not discuss the right or wrong, my chil 


we accept the fact that you are an instrument int 
hands of a power greater than yourself; we all ai 
when we are needed to doa work, and pray io 


your mother from unjust reproach.” 


Their journey was speedy and pleasant, and < on 


child, but blooming and fair as became her — 
her pent and becoming costume rendered thet 


father’ S ee, : | 
_ Immediately after supper, Ethel went to her ie i 
room, and Percy engaged the services of a country mi 
who had his own team at the village, to drive him to 





~ 
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Cedar Farm. Ben was one of those droll, seemingly 
simple fellows, possessing a deal of blundering wit, and 
a vast amount of impudence, who are privileged to 
say and do that, which would receive a summary check 
in another kind of person, therefore, almost as soon as 
starting, he commenced to ‘“‘pump,” to speak in his 
own expressive nomenclature. Mr. Vernon understood 
his man, and led him on, thinking aright, that his 
garrulity might throw light on the subject so near his 
heart; and while many a sentence made his proud, 


tender soul bleed, he listened with quiet attention, as— 


though it was an episode of country life, in which he 


had no especial interest. The man ran on,— 


“T knowed the little gal, as soon as I sot eyes on 
her, though she don’t look much like the poor, over- 
worked creeter she was at Miss Wetherbee’s, and law 


bless you, I remember. her mother as well as if it was 


yesterday, though it must be more than fifteen year, 
that she came here. It was in N ovember, and it rained 
and blowed ’bout as hard as I ever see it. It was an 
orful storm. She came up in the stage all alone, and 
wanted to be carried to Mrs. Adams’. She would not 
hear to stopping all night, anyway, so Miss Martin, 
that’s the landlady back there, says she to me, ‘ Ben, 
you’d better take her with you, as you go right by 
there, for she says she must walk, if no one will carry 


her, I believe the creeter is crazy.’ And she did seem 
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so, sir, indeed she did. She was purty too, purty as a 


pictur, for all she was white as milk, and her great 


eyes looked as though she never shed a tear, so bright 
and wild they looked. Well, poor thing, she never 
went out again, but just staid right there, and pined 
and pined, and when her little baby was only two or 
three months old, the girl-mother died, for she was 
nothing but a girl in years.” 

“Did you say nothing was known about her, pre- 
vious to her coming here ?”’ 


‘‘ Nothing to speak of, six. It is certain she was a 
poor unfortunate, and died of a broken heart, but 


whatever old lady Adams knew, she kept to herself. 

Howsomever, it is said her seducer, or what you may 

call him, was present at her funeral.” . 
“What?” and the listener sat bolt upright instantly. 


6 Why, I say the day she was buried, a stranger 


came to the tavern, and inquired if there was a young 
lady in town by the name of Gertrude, I forgot the 


other name he mentioned, and when the landlady told — 


him she was to be buried that day, he seemed like one 
shot. He tuck all of a tremble, and sot right down in 
a chair, and turned almost white, for you see, sir, he 


was nearly as black as an injun; pretty soon he called 


for brandy, and poured out a full glass tumbler, and 


drank the whole at once, and then another. After a 


while, he went up to the meeting-house, and looked at 


, ed : 
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__ the corpse, but he did not speak to any one, and he 

: ‘went away the same night. He must have been orful 

i rich, for he gave me a handful of gold pieces, to carry 

es him to the next village, and amongst them I found this, 


_ so I had a pin put to it, and have wore it in my neck- 
__ ercher ever since.” Ben lifted his shaggy beard, and 


served as the head of a long pin for fastening the scarf ae 
_ around his brawny neck. Percy was fearfully moved. Boe 


‘Let me look at it, my man!” 





Ben took it out, and placed it in the outstretched ee 
4 --hand. It was a single diamond of great value, richly = 
set in chased gold, and gleamed in his hand like a ray 








- of condensed light. The back was plain gold, with a _ 
simple name engraved; on this, the searcher’s eyes iat 
@ were fixed. It was “Casa.” O, the doubts! conjece 
tures! and fears that a glimmer of understanding 
~~ chased through his brain. Could it be, that he whom | 2% 
he had considered almost a demigod, had done this? 
a If so, what could have been his purpose, and how 
accomplished? Not alone and unaided, could he have 
brought it about. His mother? Like a flash, as by 
clairvoyance, the truth came to him. Meanwhile Ben — 
Was waiting. Said Mr. Vernon at length: ; 

* Would you like to part with this jewel ?”’ 

“‘T do not care much to let it go, still for a consider- 


Seon —’’ 


45 aa of a one sum of money, to take up ie 
mortgage on his farm. Would the gentleman besi 
him pene what the gem was worth? He oe 


ould be to trust him. 

‘IT don’t know the worth of it, sir; how much 
you give me?” 

The gentleman named a sum much larger than B 
had hoped to get, so he took it readily. Mr. Vern 
put the pin into his pocket-book, paying Ben the 

value for it. They had now reached Cedar Farm, 
the countryman stopped at the entrance of the 
that led to the house. 


— “Would you like me to wait for you, or do you s a 
here all night? if so, I will go right along; 
beyond here a antles or so.” 


ee to-night.” 
“ All right, old Ben can stand it.” 
his horse’s head towards the house. 
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* After the world’s soft bed, 
Its rich and dainty fare, 
Like down, seemed Love’s coarse pillow to my head.” 
—LOWELL. 





disappearance of Ethel had worn on his not 
bad nature constantly, and from that day to 
the present, he had not given up all hope or search. 

_ % Mr. Wetherbee ?” interrogated the stranger. 

‘¢ Yes sir, walk in,” and his slow blood gave a-sud- 
den start as he recognized his neighbor, and giving him 
good day, led the way to the clean, roomy kitchen. 
Mr. Vernon entered upon the business that brought 
him, at once, and stated it in a clear, concise manner. 

“JT understand, Mr. Wetherbee, that fifteen years 
ago last November, a young lady came to this house, 
and after the birth of a daughter, she sickened and 
died. I would like to learn all the circumstances relat- 
ing to her unhappy history, and receive the letters left 
by her, and whatever mementos there may be in ex- 
II 
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istence; also, what you may have to say about the 


child, if you will oblige me.” | 
Poor Jacob sank into a chair, his heavy lower jaw 


dopping in dismay. Here was a demand for his neg- 
lected talent, with a vengeance; but before he could | 


find words to reply, the inner door was flung open, and 
Lucinda, sharp and bristling, framed herself within it. 
Jacob arose, ‘‘ My wife,” he said, with much misgiv- 
ing, and Percy, with the perfect breeding that recog- 
nizes a woman always, whether in the guise of a duch- 
ess or a servant, bowed low and offered his chair, and 
remained standing until she sat down, while he said in 
his own grave, gentle way: 

“JT am happy to meet you, Mrs. Wetherbee, for I 
think you will be able to help me solve a great mys- 
tery, a very sad mystery to me.” 


‘“‘T heard you, sir.” Lucinda was disarmed but not — 


conquered. ‘You was asking about Gertrude Lester, 
what was that unfortunate creature to you ?” 


‘“‘ Gertrude Vernon— not Lester— was my dear and 
honored wife, and now will you relate me the cir-— 


cumstances of her coming here, and her sickness and 
death ?” 


‘* Your wife, sir!’’ — cried Lucinda, her large eyes — 


blazing fiercely, and ignoring his last remark — “then 
why did she come alone, sick and wretched, and in 
the guize of a beggar? bringing disgrace to her only 
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relatives, and finally sinking into her grave, broken- 
hearted ?” 


Mr. Vernon threw out his hand imploringly, the 


sharp truth cut deep. 


“TI will tell you, Mrs. Wetherbee, as far as I know 


- myself, but as to whom we owe the great wrong we 


— 4 


suffered, I have yet to learn. Did you not suppose 


Gertrude to be married ?” 

“NotI. I had little to do with her, whatever she 
had to say was said to my mother, who was alive then, 
and mother would hear nothing against her sister’s 
child, but believed what Gertrude told her, that she 
had been deceived by a false marriage!” 

‘Great heavens! could such a monstrous wrong be 


‘suffered! No, Mrs. Wetherbee, it was no false mar- 
riage. We were married by an Episcopal minister, 


within the church, and by every rite, human and di- 
vine, for we had loved each other from childhood. In 


no one thing did we err except in concealment. But 


I thought I had good reasons for that. I expected to 
have sailed for Europe the day after our secret union, 
but my little sister was taken very ill the same night, 
the consequence was, I remained at home for four or 
five weeks longer, and I was so happy with my wife — 
though all our intercourse was necessarily most secret 
—that had she uttered one word of persuasion, I 
should have thrown up the voyage, and claimed her 
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before the world, let the consequences have been as _ 
they might. But she feared the result of the rash act j F 
to me, and did not speak the word to keepme. We — 

arranged to have my letters sent to New York, and — i 
Gertrude’s were to be mailed from there. At first her =e 
letters were a great happiness to me, but before many 
weeks elapsed they changed so completely, that but for ie. 
_ the writing, I could not have believed they came from 4 
her. Then they came only at long intervals, and at — 
last weeks went by that I did not receive a line, and I — aa 
was on the point of starting for home, determined to. 4 
end the suspense, when a letter arrived from my o 
mother, dated the 25th of November, which changed ~ 
the whole course of my life, and sent me an. aimless 4 
wanderer over the earth. It stated that Gertrude had 
gone, no one knew whither, in company with an old a i 










lover, whom she had not seen for more than a year, i 
and of whom my mother had been warned by Mrs. 
Lester, before she died, as a young man of entirely — nf 
worthless character. The letter farther stated, - that 
my mother had used every persuasion to induce the - 
infatuated girl to abandon her mad course, but to no % 
purpose; she left the house without exchanging a word = 
with one of the family, without even bidding her pupil, — 
~my sister |Helen, good bye. Well, the news almost 
killed me,’ Mr. Vernon went on, after a pause, ing 
which he seemed to struggle with old memories —* for | 


—: we ee ee ey | ae | ere «me . A 2s \ +e a ie Sy ae = 
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I was young, and loved my wife and trusted her as I 
a would an angel, and the supposed evidence of her per- 
- fidy filled me with bitterness and hatred of my native 
land, and as I said once before, sent me wandering for 
fifteen years. Six months ago a strange and unac- 
countable longing to return home took possession of 
me. I was haunted with the idea that I was wanted. — 
I resisted the desire until a circumstance transpired 
to send me on my homeward way. I arrived home 
Christmas eve., and found my father, mother, and my 
two sisters, with my youngest sister’s family at the old 
mansion. After the excitement of my return passed, I 
began to wish myself back across the ocean. Every- 
thing about the place reminded me of my lost wife, 
and I had received no intimation that she was other 
- than she had been represented to me, false and shame- 
less. Two days ago a circumstance occurred that led 
me to notice a little maid — a companion to my sister’s 
children. A remark she made, led me to question her, 
_ and the result was a conviction that my wife was inno- 
cent of the crime charged to her, that the child stand- 
_ ing before me was my own, and that by coming here I 
could clear up a tissue of falsehood, devilish in its con- 
ception and accomplishment. Now I have been frank 
with you, and told you my unhappy story, will you 
not kindly tell me all you know regarding it ?” 
“Yes! yes! Mr. Vernon, you shall have all the in- 


a 
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formation we can give,” said Jacob, who had drawn 
nearer, his countenance beaming with pleasure as he 
comprehended that Ethel was found. ‘ Only tell me, 
sir, is the girl Ethel — Ethel Lester, we always called 
her —alive and well?” 

‘‘She is alive, and well,” answered Percy, a little 7 
curious at the man’s emotion, “and now, as it is get- 


ting late, will you give me the casket of letters that <2 


was left in your possession ?” ss 
“Yes sir, yes, you shall have them, but you have 
taken a great load from my mind; I have not hada __ 
quiet night’s sleep since the gal went away.” em 
‘Well, she never troubled my sleep,” now sharply 
spoke Lucinda; * but there is one thing, Mr. Vernon, 


if that is your name, I shall not give up the letters ’til 2 E 


I’ve got my pay for keeping the youngone for cgi 
years.” 

The gentleman regarded her in cold surprise. “ ‘Cam 
tainly, Mrs. Wetherbee, whatever you ask in reason, 
I will give.” 


The woman was mollified, and even looked ashamed, _ 


while Jacob remonstrated — ‘‘Get the box, Lucinda, 
do!” then to his guest — “For my part, sir, I don’t 


want a cent, Iam so glad the child’s found; now any : = 


question you wish to ask, I will answer, to the best I 
know.” | 


“Thank you, Mr. Wetherbee, if you will tell me 
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everything you know about Gertrude, from the time 
she came here until she died, I shall feel grateful. 
First, what day of the month did she arrive here ?” 
“Tt was the 27th of November,” here interposed 
Ben, who had sat with open mouth, listening — “ for it 
was the day I made the first payment on my farm.” 


‘Yes, so it was,” 


agreed Jacob, “for it was just 
two days after Thanksgiving, which.was on the 25th, 
that year,”’ and then he went on to tell about the poor 
sufferer until she died. 

In the meantime, Lucinda came in with the casket, 
and placed it in Mr. Vernon’s hands. He held it un- 
opened until Jacob had finished, and put him in pos- 
session of all the facts he knew himself—but he recog- 
nized it as one he had given Gertrude several years 
before their marriage. When the story was told, he 
laid the treasure beside him — and said, as he opened 
his pocket-book : | 

“Tf you will name a sum you consider adequate to 
your trouble with my daughter, I will pay you.” 

Jacob grew red in the face, and figgeted, then as 
Lucinda did not answer immediately, he said : 
at Anything you please, sir, a trifle for the children 3. 
it is a shame to ask anything.” Lucinda cut him 
short. 

*¢ A good deal you know about it, Jacob Wetherbee ! 
you have had no care of her, with her abominable tem- 
per |” 


be 
* 
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Percy silenced her with a motion of his hand. “ We 
will not discuss the matter; name a sum you think will 
satisfy you.” 

Mrs. Wetherbee did, as large as she dared, half fear- 
ing it would be refused. But no, it was given her 
instantly, and more than she asked for. ‘These matters 
being settled, Mr. Vernon indicated to Ben his readi- 
ness to go— then-to Jacob, he said, “I shall remain in 
the village some time yet, Mr. Wetherbee, and may — 
need your assistance, if you will oblige me?” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed sir.” 

“Well, I will call on you, and if you would like to 
see Ethel, she is at the Hotel, and will remain as long 
as I do.” 

Bowing courteously to Mrs. Wetherbee, Perey went 
his way with a lighter heart than he had known for 
years. Arriving at the village Inn, he dismissed Ben 
with ample recompense, and went direct to his room, 
without seeing Ethel, for he had told her to go early 
to rest, and not wait his return. Once within his 
chamber, secure from all intrusion, he opened the 
casket and emptied the contents upon the table. With 
the pitying night let us draw a veil around the sorrow- 
ing man, and leave him to receive the certainty of the 
great crime committed against him and his young wife, 


—leave him to his remorse, and unavailing tears, as he 


‘reads scraps of writing. The faint, uncertain lines 
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marked the weakness and agitation of the writer, and 
in these bits of paper of different dates, the poor 
wounded dove first wondered, then grew hurt, then 
tenderly reproachful; then fear and terror thrilled 
through the lines that told of the letter read by Mrs. 
Vernon, in which her idolized Percy tells his love for 


a beautiful high-born lady, and her acceptance of him. 


Then her despair, and Mrs. Vernon’s advice to go 
away, asking as a favor, that she would go without a 
word of farewell to the family. Then of her depart- 
ure, the reception of the last cruel letter, acknowl- 
edging the false marriage, her utter sinking physically, 
and her earnest desire for death; the birth of her little 
girl, and then the last few lines, written but a day or 
two before her death, in which she conjures her 
daughter to forgive the father whose treachery had 
blighted her mother’s life, and tainted her own, and so 
live that the reproach of her birth would be forgotten. 

The gray dawn, and even the pale winter sun-light 
that shamed the smoking lamp, found the lonely man 
still at the table, his folded arms resting upon the 


_ scattered papers, supported his weary head. 


_ Two hours later, Mr. Vernon entered the cheery 
little parlor, from which Ethel’s bed-room opened. She 


had been up some time, and was neatly and properly 


dressed, but she would not go to breakfast — though 
twice called, until Mr. Vernon appeared. She was 
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“standing by the pander: Hodigae: out into the on 
street, and at the little spirts of frozen rain that 
falling from the clouds that had gathered since m 
ing. The gentleman thought he had ree seen. 80 f 











a picture —as he came near. NS 
“Little daughter!” O, the infinite, infinite lov 
the grave, low: voice. Ethel turned quickly, he : 














tended his arms, this grand, handsome man, his eyes 
shining with his new and certain joy, and anid ae in, 
1» 


‘My daughter ! 2 
With a glad cry Or aa are my father!” 1 


father’s warm embrace, naiaseoeet to fill the ie | 
which she had been so long defrauded. 

“Yes, I am your father, darling, you are Be : 
trude’s ase 


TPR almost, while her clear eyes V were sift d 


Pes: 


_ resolutely to his. : tah ees = 





“She was my dear and honored wife; I will tell you. 





and this time the caress was returned. -* ae 
Poor little Ethel, you will say, she was old a 
years. Yes, but remember, she was taught i in the 1 n 
ripening of all schools, experience. 4 
“We will have some breakfast now, I find you I 
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~ story, and then you may tow me your mother's 
grave.” 


After the morning meal, and when once more alone ~ 
in the privacy of their own parlor, Mr. Vernon related ~ 
- to his new-found daughter, the story that I have 


| already told you, reader. ‘Tears fell fast from the 
| large unmoving eyes fixed upon his, as the pitiful suf- 
ferings and wrongs were recounted; -and the sweet, 
grave voice faltered many time in the telling. 
“Tam positive now of the mistake I made by not 
coming home at once; or as soon as I was sufficiently 
recovered, nor rest one hour until I had found her, and 
heard from her own lips the truth or falsity of the 
monstrous report. But I believed I held her own 
letter in my hand that confessed her crime, and cor- 
roberation came from home in the fact of her seeret dis- 
appearance. It nearly killed me, and when I recovered, 
- the only wish I had in life, was never to see my native 
land again. I did not anticipate the blessing waiting 
for me here,” he held-_out his hand as he ae and 
Ethel sprang to his side. 

*¢ Poor papa!” how the heart of the sorrowing man 
thrilled as the sweet lips uttered that loving name. 
_* Poor papa, how you have suffered, but O, my pre- 
cious mamma! only three years older than I am now, 
I do not wonder she died.”” Then there was silence, 
each busy with thoughts that pained, yet thoughts 
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that brought healing in the pain. At length Ethel 3 4 
said : ae 
‘¢ Papa, do you know eb forged those letters?” 
“JT have found nothing yet, that proves the complic~_ 
ity of any one,’’ was the guarded answer. 
‘“No proof, perhaps, but yet you ee sure you know 
the one who did it.” | ee 
Mr. Vernon looked into the clear, understanding eS 
eyes of his child, and knew that, in part, his own sus- 4 
picions had been anticipated. He answered slowly, 
still caressing the hand he held. 4 i 
‘‘T may feel sure, dear, in my own mind; yet in 
absence of proof, it is best to give the suspected person 
the benefit of the doubt. It cannot restore tome my 
wife, or you, darling, your mother, to drag this wicked + 












thing to light. It is enough for me to know, my Ger- 4 
trude was true and pure, and you are her daughter, as _ ; 
for the rest, her dear memory shall be cleared before _ 
all the world, or our world ; and I shall hope to render ‘i 
your future years so bright, that you will forget the 
hardships of your cplchaog But I had forgotten, T. : 
have a letter for you.” a 

‘For me ?” 

‘Yes. Among the letters in the casket was this.” — 
Mr. Vernon drew from his breast pocket a letter, yellow : 
with age, but sealed, and addressed to Ethel Lester. — 
iH Lester was your mother’s maiden name, but the writ- — 
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“Little daughter!’ — Ethel turned quickly, he extended his arms, 
this grand handsome man, his eyes shining with his new and certain joy, 
and said again: My Daughter! 
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ing is not her’s; from the style I should judge it to be 
the writing of her aunt, the kind old lady you call 
grandmother.”’ 

“Tt is from dear grandmother,” said Ethel, as she 
broke the seal. It was directed to be opened on her 
eighteenth birthday, or when she should leave the pro- 
tection of Jacob and ‘Lucinda Wetherbee. It. is most 
likely it escaped the sharp eyes of Mrs. Lucinda, when 
she searched the casket ; however that.may be, Ethel 
received the missive with seal unbroken, and was now 
-eagerly perusing it. It was a very affectionate letter, 
written at different times, and not very long before the 
old lady died. To her little darling, as she called 
Gertrude’s child, she told all she knew of her parent- 
age, and how to communicate with them, should she 
ever deem it advisable, then with much loving advice, 
the letter closed, adding a request that Ethel would go 
to Squire Wilson, and show him the letter, and. tell 
him it was time to act. Ethel read, and then handed 
it to her father, and remained silent, while he perused 
the closely written sheet. 

‘¢Do you know Mr. Wilson ?” 

‘6 Yes, he is a lawyer, and always attended to grand- 
mother’s business. He used to be away from home a 
great deal; for he was quite a prominent. political man 
in this section, and was sent to Concord, and after- 
wards to Washington, and then was sent to Germany, 
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“Well, I will find out if he be at home, if so, we will . 


soon learn what it is your mothev’s friend wishes you 
to know. But we cannot go out to-day, for see, it is 


raining, and freezing as it rains.” 


There came a sound of voices in the passage, the 


host was speaking— then a rap. Mr. Vernon opened 
the door, and ‘confronted a large, fair, kindly-faced 


man, whom the landlord hastened to name—‘“ Mr. — 


Wilson, Mr. Vernon,” the gentlemen clasped hands, 
each instantly recognized his own kind in the other. 


‘Come in, Mr. Wilson, we were just speaking of. 


you. Come in Mr. Martin.” 
‘No sir, thank you.” 


When he turned from closing the door, Perey found 


Ethel’s hand in that of the stranger, who was saying: 


‘So, you found your father, little one; quite a Knight 


Errant you proved yourself, ha! Mr. Vernon, I am 
glad to know you, sir, for more reasons than one! 
Percy bowed, and gave a chair, and then seating him- 
self, drew Ethel to his side. Mr. Wilson went on. | 

‘‘T have just returned home, after a two weeks’ ab- 


sence, and the first thing I heard was this wonderful 


Pe 


story, of which every mouth is filled, though few seem — 
to know anything, really, about it; but I thought our ~ 


little friend would need me, so I hastened over without 
waiting for you to seek me.” 


“You are very good. In looking over a casket be- 
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longing to my late wife’»— Mr. Wilson’s kindly face 
became positively radiant at this— ‘I found a letter 
from Mrs. Adams addressed to Ethel, and it closed 
with the request that she should go to you, and say it 
is time to act.” 3 

Yes, ah yes, I understand. A short time before 
the good old lady’s death, she came to me to consult 
about having a new will drawn up, though the old one 
was allowed to remain —as it had for years —in her 
desk. She was more undecided about this, than any- 

thing I ever knew her to attempt. She said: ‘I do not 
want to wrong Lucinda and her children, yet by reason 
of her unhappy temper, I dare not leave my little 
erand-niece wholly to her care, for Gertrude’s child 
must be provided for beyond question.’ 

-* The result of this interview was, this somewhat 
curious instrument,’”’ and Mr. Wilson drew from his 
pocket-book some folded papers, selected one, and 
passed it to Percy. It was a will terscly written, prop- 
erly signed, and witnessed with the names of four 
townsmen. Mr. Wilson being named as executor. In 
this will the testatrix, after due preliminaries, went on 
to say —that she bequeathed Ethel Lester, daughter 
of Gertrude Lester, the sum of two thousand dollars, 
should she remain with Lucinda, or in her family until ° 
her eighteenth birth-day, or before, if Ethel should 
marry, and provided Ethel should have been sent to 
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s. 
pe es: 


school, and received the same educational advantages, 
and for as many years as Lucinda’s own daughters, — 
and providing that from the time of the testatrix’s 


{ oy 
' ro ae Pear, 
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— 


decease, to Ethel’s eighteenth birth-day or marriage, 


‘ar; 


she had been as comfortably and respectably clothed, 

in every respect, as Lucinda’s own children, and as: 
ne well treated; but failing in all this — should Ethel a 
iy | be obliged to leave Cedar Farm, on account of un- — 
kind treatment, or if the trustees deem they have | = 

sufficient reason for removing Ethel from the care of 

Lucinda, then they shall pay whatever compensation sy 

Lucinda shall demand in money, not exceeding two o 

; | hundred dollars per annum. Then shall Cedar Farm, 
of two hundred acres, with buildings, stock, and farm- a 












ing tools, all in as good condition as they are at pres- 4 
ent — usual wear excepted —be held for Ethel’s ben-— “ : 
Be efit, from the time she should leave the farm, until bev _ 
twenty-first birth-day, or marriage, then to be — | 
ered to her uncontrolled possession. Then followed a a 
long description of Cedar Farm, its boundaries, and in a 
what manner the land was laid out, the number of 4 
buildings, of stock, of tools, and the worth of all these 
separately. Everything was made so clear, that hoa | 
a will of the testatrix could not be mistaken. Percy — ; 
read it through carefully, folded and handed it back tom 
Mr. Wilson. 


ee “You are surprised, Mr. Vernon.” 
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“J am, indeed, for with such a document in exist- 
ence, I cannot understand how this child could have 
been left all these years to the tender mercies of that 


- woman.” 


“Twill explain. You notice the will names me as 
executor, the rest are merely witnesses, to render the 
will beyond dispute. Soon after the old lady’s decease 
I was sent to Germany, where I remained a number of 
years. When my time expired, instead of returning 


home, I went East, and was gone two years more. It 


was here a letter reached me, detailing the suffering of 
this poor little child. The writer, Dr. Cummings, 
begged me to come home and attend to it at once, or 


_ give others the power to act in my place, as he believed 


: the girl would die under her present barbarous treat- 


ment. I was shocked, conscience stricken, and with- 
out an hour’s delay made preparations to return. I 
had known Mrs. Wetherbee to have an abominable 
temper, but I had not supposed her capable of ill-treat- 
ing a child of such tender years. Perhaps you will 


- wonder that the towns-folks did not rescue the little 


one from her miserable situation. Ah, sir! few people 
care to meddle with the fortunes or misfortunes of a 
friendless, homeless, moneyless waif, for the existence 
of a will, placing her above want, was not dreamed of, 
except by the witnesses, and they were sworn to se- 
erecy. Well, I hastened home as fast as wind and 
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‘had been noted at different points far below here, 8 
which led us to believe she had found her way to some | 2 


ceeded in baffling those who were interested in your 
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great could bear me, but when I arrived i1 in my native 
village, Ethel had disappeared, and not a trace of her e. 
could be found. A girl answering to her description, : 


cae 
¥ 

> - 
2 5a 


manufacturing town or city. mee. 
“We have been untiring in our search, advertising, | 
offering rewards, and have employed the sharpest: e 
detectives all along the route, though it is now eviden 
we were altogether on the wrong track. Won't you. 
tell me, Ethel, how you got away, and how you — 


recovery ?”’ 
Ethel grew rosy, and looked at her father ; she dia 
not like to remember that most unhappy period. a 
‘Tell Mr. Wilson, dear,” and she obeyed, and in as — 


few words as possible, told the story as she had told i it 


to her father. Mr. Wilson applauded her bravery a nd 
good sense, and looked as though he would like to— 
know the mystery of Mr. Vernon’s long absence f from ri 
home, and that gentleman, most anxious to rescue the = 
memory of his beloved wife from all suspicion, ona 
more dragged the sad story to listening ears; stating 
the simple facts, as he had to the Wetherbee’s. 
Wilson was a silent listener, but Percy knew he ha d 
his warmest sympathies. = : 


Afterwards he turned to Ethel, and said: “ “Do you 7 


Aa 
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know the contents of the paper I read a little while 
ago?” 

‘© No, papa.” 

“Jt was a will, and by it Cedar Farm, and all the 
money left by Mrs. Adams, is yours.” 

“Mine! is it possible that Cedar Farm is my very 
own?” 

** Yes, my child, it is yours, beyond question, or will 
be when certain formalities have been attended .to,” 


| replied Mr. Wilson; while Mr. Vernon regarded with 


attention this outburst of delight at the possibility of 
possessing a property not worth a thousandth part of 
that which she was heiress, as his daughter, yet she 
had never seemed conscious of his wealth. 

But consider, my darling. You will turn out the 


‘present occupants, who have, for years, been secure 


in their title to the place; are you pleased to do 
this ?” 
“© O, papa, I did not think of the Wetherbees; but 


3 they are rich, without Cedar Farm.” 


“ That is true,” said Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ Jacob Wetherbee 
is the wealthiest man in the county.” 


‘* But tell me why,” urged Mr. Vernon, “are you so° 


delighted with this gift? are n’t you content to receive 
your fortune from me?” 

“OQ, yes, papa, but I am glad to have something of 
my very own, to do with as I please. I was intend- 
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ing to ask you to buy me a nice place here some- 
where, but I would rather have Cedar Farm than any 



















other.” aes a 4 
Both gentlemen regarded her inquiringly, and her 


father again asked : 
* But you oa not told arf yet, you mercenaiy little 


to remain here, and send me back sci 5 Be 
‘Dear papa,” and the little fingers locked themes a 
selves about his neck instantly, and the velvet cheek, — 


him. “Nothing can ever keep me from you; but Es 
want to give the farm to poor, kind, Mrs. Atkins and 
her children, forever. She was the kindest, and only 
friend your unloved child had here, for many years, if 
I except John Lines, who worked on the farm. They 
were both good to me, but Mrs. Atkins was very poets : 
—and her husband was not respected, though he - was 
not a bad man— yet she always found something nice 
for me to eat, or a little money, though she workedan | 
hard for all she had, and always, always, had some lov- = 
ing word forme. O yes, yes! I am so glad that I can 
make her fees es: and able to seni ee children to 






when feels that he is no ae looked upon ae 
contempt.” The reasoning was very acute, though a 
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only a child’s reasoning, and both gentlemen acknowl- 
edged the truth. : 

“Have your own way, my child, make your friends 
as happy as you please, you cannot be too grateful for 
kindness.” 

“‘T cannot help feeling grateful for kindness,” replied 
Kthel, her heart swelling at his words of approval. 
Poor little one! small had been the commendation in 
her short life. 

The gentlemen parted at a late dinner hour, parted, 
mutually pleased, and the long, friendly acquaintance 
that followed, justified the opinion they formed of each 
other. 

The storm increased, as the day wore on, so as to 
render it impossible for Ethel to go out; but after 
‘dinner, Mr. Vernon wrapped himself to suit the 
weather, kissed his child, bidding her amuse herself, 
for a little while, until he came back. She held up an 
old, half-worn volume, with a smile. “I am never 
alone in such grand company,” she said. He went out, 
and she had no need to watch the solitary figure up 
the village street, going in the direction of the church, 
to feel assured the steps would linger by the low graye 
under the snow. He was still in sight, his tall form 
bending before the storm, and Ethel dreamily watch- 
ing him, and going over all he had told her, when a 
hasty knock came upon the door, and before she could 
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answer, it swung back, and Mrs. Atkins, with the ides ; 
lady peering over her shoulder, stood before her. Peres. ye 


99 


“Ol! my dear Aunt Lizzie,” and Ethel ran to her 2 sf 
with outstretched arms, a mere handshake would not 
do for the grateful, loving child, and if Mrs. Martin — 
had doubted the poor woman’s welcome, she was sat- a 
isfied now. a 4 >: 

“TI have been waiting in the kitchen three hours, to o. 
see you, dear, ever since I heard you was in town, but 
Mrs. Martin thought you would not like to see me q 
while your father was present. He is your father, 
sure?” a 


Se 


“He is my own, own father, Aunt Lizzie, the grand- he 3 
est and best of fathers, and he would have been glad 4 
to see you, for I have told him all about you, and we” 
should have been at your house before this, if it had 
not stormed!” Ethel had dragged the elder woman 
in, and seated her in the nicest chair, by the cosy fire, eS 
saying: ‘ There, now we will havea good talk.” Then 4 
to Mrs. Martin, with the air of a little queen — Will — 
you come in, ma’am ?” 2 

Now this was just what the landlady wanted, for she — a 
was in a fever of impatience to learn the particulars of 
this wonderful change in the girl’s condition, but the 
transition was so marked between Ethel’s warm, loving’ 
reception of poor Mrs. Atkins, and her perfectly civilj as 
but distant treatment of the landlady of the Washing- — 
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ton House, that the latter could but feel she was not 


wanted. 

As the door closed, Ethel drew a low seat by the 
side of her friend, and nestling her toil-hardened hand 
in her own soft-palms, said : 

“Now tell me all about yourself, and the children, 


and then I will tell you my fairy story.” 


‘TJ am sure it is more wonderful and beautiful than 
any fairy story could ever be, and I am so glad, my 
darling, I may call you my darling, still, main’t I?” 

“Yes indeed, always call me so, or anything you feel 


like calling me,” then laying her head down upon the 


clasped hands, and looking up with laughing eyes, 
made bright with starting tears, continued: “I ex- 
pect you will call me your good fairy one of these days, 
for I am going to prove myself so to you, even as in 
those dreadful years, you were my fairy godmother.” 
After all the young girl’s questions had been an- 


swered to her satisfaction; she told her listener word 


by word all that had happened, from the hour she had 
left Mrs. Atkins, to this hour of happy communion 


between them; sitting there in the gray of winter’s— 


early twilight, the storm still beating against the win- 
dows, and the room only lighted by the red glow of the 
coal fire in the grate. Ethel had again laid her head 
upon the folded hands, her eyes thoughtfully fixed 
upon the fire, and the disengaged arm of her humble 
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friend thrown over her F ouden she also, thoughtful, 

and both were silent. = 
The door softly opened, and Mr. Vernon entered, 

and, for a moment, regarded the group unobserved, — 

and then his— ‘“ My child, are you dreaming?” dis- 

solved the pretty picture. Ethel introduced Mrs. At: am 


#, 


kins to her father, and he, with that perfect, gentle a 
courtesy that belonged to him, made her feel that her- Be 
self and all her interests were of the same importance — a 
to him as to his daughter. They made her stop and — 4 
have supper with them, and then sent her home in the a 
covered sleigh —the nearest approach to a carriage a. 
that the Washington House boasted — with a prom a 
to see her again, soon. ae: 


It was some weeks before the business that required = ce 















Mr. Vernon’s presence was completed, and Ethel, of a 
course, remained with her father. She went among ~ 
the villagers but seldom, shunning even the kind Mr.- 
Wilson’s family, but spending much time in the cottage. 
of Joe Atkins, whose family began to improve vastly 
and rapidly in appearance, so that when it was an- e 
nounced that Joe was to have the management of Ce- 
dar Farm, for a long term of years, the villagers were | 
not very much surprised, having fully expected some — } 
kind of good fortune was in store for them, though 
certainly not expecting Cedar Farm to change hands, 
more than did wrathful Lucinda, or rueful Jacob. 


_ 
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However, it did; backed by all the law necessary, and 


the opening spring found the Atkins’ settled in the 


roomy farm-house, every member comfortable. hopeful, 
erateful, and ambitious. 

Listening to her father’s advice, Ethel, instead of 
giving the farm outright, as her generous impulses 
prompted, had kept the property in her own hands, 


and leased it on terms that it laid with Mr. Atkins 


himself, as people began to call him, to become the 
owner in a few years. 
While this change was going on, additions were be- 


ing made to the village Cemetery. The grave of poor 


Gertrude, standing alone, in a space by itself, was 
bought and surrounded by a granite border. A shaft 
of the same arose from the centre, bearing the name of 
Vernon, with this legend engraved, — 
GERTRUDE, 
Beloved Wife of 


PERCY VERNON. 
MARRIED JUNE Ist, 18—, DIED JUNE 380th, 18—, AGED I8. 


Beneath, a slender-stalked lily with drooping cup, 


most exquisitely sculptured, the undulating outline of 


a viper wound around and around its roots, while the 
small, evil-shaped head was erect, and the forked 
tongue darting from the mouth. 

It was a most appropriate emblem of evil speaking, 


and its terrible results. 
I2 

















back, horrified, from contemplating the murder 





Gertrude. There would have been something ghi 
in the stark, blood-dripping form; in the fearful kn 





or her own fair hands coarsened with the clotted sta 





She might have hesitated before assuming the respo 





sibility of stilling forever the exquisite machinery, | 
mingling the subtle drug in the cup, and pressing it 







the poor gul’s lips; and it is possible, had. she been _ 4 
able to foresee the result of her machinations, she 3 
youd have paused, faltering, before plunging her soul | 





nto the pit of a terrible sin, henceforth to cower i 
a and remorse, until long years here, or hereafte 1 
should restore its purity. But just as truly as homey 





of Gertrude. 7 | ea 
Percy knew this, and though he determined to t 





once more to soften her proud, stubborn heart, so 
possible, to learn the truth, yet he concluded to ma 


that his mother’s hatred of Gertrude might not ¢! 
the life of his child. 
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house. There he was warmly welcomed by the old 
gentleman — whose hair had grown quite white in the 
past. three months, —-and Ethel’s reception was all he 
could wish, even the haughty Alice had the delicacy 
not to pain her brother by coldness to the child; but 
Mrs. Vernon utterly refused to see him, or the girl. 


Words cannot paint the satisfaction of Mrs. Gleason, 


when she held the girl she had so loved and cherished 
with the unselfish love of humanity, close in her arms, 
assured that she was the child of her brother and the 
dear friend whom. she had held so precious, all these 
years, in spite of the reproach under which she had 
rested; while the little ones could not love her more 
as a cousin, than they had as a playmate. 

Dae next evening after Percy’s arrival, he fulfilled 


his promise, and in the presence of the assembled fam- 


ily —for Mr. Gleason had also arrived —he again strip- 
ped bare those agonizing years, and his sad, sad story, 
from the hour of exquisite content when he made Ger- 
trude his wife in that summer midnight, to the com- 
pletion of her vindication in Lincoln, by the exposure 
oi the fraudulent letters in the casket. He made no 
accusation or comment, only told the facts word by 
word as he had learned them, and read the letters 
found in the casket, leaving the listeners to draw their 
inference, the only inference possible, and when he 
ended, there was not a dry eye present. _ 
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Percy returned with Mr. Gleason to his native city, 


and selecting a residence in keeping with his wealth, 


fitted it up elegantly, and prepared to commence : 


house-keeping with his lovely young daughter, who 
grew every day more dear to him. He had changed — 
too, it seemed; the woful gloom that had so long in-~ 
vested him, had parted, and the glory of hope and sat- 
isfaction shone in its place, while the old ambition ‘fou 
be of use in the world, was gradually taking form in : 2 
his mind. ae 
On one point he was determined. That was to have 
Ethel educated at home; he would not send her away 
to boarding-school. < 
‘¢T cannot part with her,” he said to Helen, “I have | 
been defrauded of happiness so long; I will send her 4 
to some private home-school, for the present, then cs 





can look after her myself, and when we can find a lady 












competent to fill the place of companion and govern- 4 
ess, I will engage her at any price if she can be had, 
to fill that position to Ethel. There are many nil 
who would be glad to accept the situation I can offer, — “a 
if we only knew where to look for them, and you must = 
help me, Helen.” a 

‘“‘J will indeed, Percy, but it is a more difficult task “3 
than you may suspect. There are always more or ieee 
ladies within the circle of my acquaintance, who are | ; 
every way accomplished, and competent to fill 80 re- | 


_ rather a companion ; a person of sufficient cultivation 
and refinement to be a model for Ethel, though she 
may not be quite up to a professor, in text-book knowl- 
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sponsible a place as governess to our little girl, and 
who would be glad of the position; but who would 


have social relations and interest outside of your house, 


that would require very much of the leisure not de- 
voted to the legitimate duties of governess, thus leay- 
ing Ethel nearly as much alone, as when she is attend- 
ing school.” 

‘Then what would you advise, sister ?”’ 

* Just what you contemplate. Send Ethel to Madam 
Andrea’s school, where Alice and Maud go, and wait 
patiently and search carefully until we find the right 
person. I would not be particular for a governess, but 


edge. Old enough to have had some experience in the 
world and its mysteries, yet young enough to live in 
sympathy with a young girl’s nature. In short, a 
sweet, womanly woman, who will not accept her task 


altogether for the pay, but because she loves it, and 


whose warmest interests may. become centered in your 
family.” 
Percy looked at his sister thoughtfully, and without 


speaking for several moments; at length replied: “ To 


_ find the person you describe, were indeed difficult, my 


darling. I should be obliged to find the counterpart 
of my sister Helen, and I do not believe she exists.” 


Say ee 























in my mind, who oni fill the place delightfully, bee ;. 
aie I do not ae where she is at present; boven it ee o 


existence.” 





‘‘Do you know her personally ? 





“O, yes! we were roommates and classmates fox 
three years at the seminary, and we kept our friendly 
relations unbroken until shortly before her. husband . 





died —for she is a widow —then she seemed to drop 
ae from our midst, without a sign. I have spent many | 
sad hours marvelling what could have become of her, 
and have taken means, in a quiet way, to trace her, 





fearing she may be in actual want, for I have “reason 
to believe she was left poor, though her husband was 
considered wealthy when alive, and they certainly lived & 
in affluence.” ’ 








‘Did you know her family ?” 
“ Yes, her mother was one of those gentle, loveable 
women, of perfect culture, belonging to a titled race = 
in her native land ; her father was also English, but : | 
literary man, and though he was well and honorabl 
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2 known here and in his own country, he never accum=— 

Bk ulated wealth; so that when he died —which he did 

sf . 
very suddenly, and was soon followed by his wife, — 


my beautiful Margaret was left with only a few pitia le 
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hundred dollars, as sensitive and unfit for toil* as the 
most delicate blossom from the hot-house, is for the 
garden in all seasons.” 

*¢ Had she no other relatives?” 

‘© An elder sister, who was also married. I never 
lked Agnes, nor her husband, George Mathews, and I 
rather think. Margaret found her home with them un- 
pleasant. I know she married a man of their selection, 
and much against her own wishes, and I know, also, 
she was most unhappy. while her husband lived. Mr. 
Mathews left the city with his family just before Mar- 
garet became a widow, and I understood they went to 
Germany; but I do not believe my dear friend went 
to them, and if she is alive, I will find her.” 

Helen kept her word. Meantime summer, autumn, 
and austere winter had each brought their changes, 
before a trace was found of her, who is, henceforth to. 
play a conspicuous part in this. drama of facts. 
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THE Days we. Live In. 


“Despite the blemished beauty of thy brow, 
Thou would’st be lovely could ‘st thou love again; 
For love renews the beautiful: but thou 
Hast only pain.” — OWEN MEREDITH. 


‘WEN HE sweet clang of Christmas bells broke on 


(-» the midnight storm, but awoke no response of 






2 gladness in the heart of yon sad mother, hold- 
- a i ing her sick child; watching with hot, tearless 
See eyes, the flushed face, and restless limbs, tos- 


ass, 


: sing in fever agony. The shaded lamp had burned 
low, but its dim light fell upon the woman crouching 
‘ | in the rocking-chair, and the little sufferer held upona 
| pillow in her arms, while the rest of the room wasin 
shadow; yet could be marked, the furniture rich and | 
massive, and the carpets and curtains luxurious in their 
velvety folds. Rare pictures hung upon the walls, 
books in costly bindings were just visible in the gloom,  — 
and many a little nicknack of use or ornament,revealed _ 
| the taste and presence of a woman, and yet the room, 
ek though lofty, was dingy, and the paper cracking from 
the walls. The windows, loose and decayed in their 
casement, could not keep out the piercing wind that— 


25% : int oll 
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sudtlenly rose higher, stirred the heavy curtains 
through the closed blinds, and touched with chill fin- 
gers the bowed form. She started apprehensively, 
glanced at her babe. No danger! he could not feel 
the cold while the fever raged; it is yourself, poor 
mother, who will suffer for this. 

She drew the crimson blanket-shawl closer about her 
shoulders, and with one pale hand, put back the mass 


of black hair that had fallen about her face, that face 


so sad, so full of woe. She looked like one who had 
drained the measure of human suffering to the dregs, 
who had known all of life, had suffered all that wrong 
or wrong-doing could inflict, and now lived only for 
the tiny thing, at once a source of joy and anguish. 
Patiently she sat in the same cramped position, as 
the long hours wore towards morning; untiring she 


watched every change, and from time to time, mois- 


tened the parched lips, or bathed the hot head, turning 
from side to. side every moment; or tenderly toying 
with the soft hair, lying like floss of gold on the pillow. 
O, the holy, holy love of a mother; is there aught on 
earth so unselfish ! 

By and by, the sharp grit of market sleighs elid- 


ing over the frozen snow, and the sound of awakening 
life in the house, told of the approach of morning ; 


then the gray daylight crept in, and made visible the 


objects rendered a black mass by the expiring lamp. 
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Still the watcher moved not, though numb with eold 





and long sitting, for the little one she held at last 


slept. 

Up and down the stairs, past the door, through the 
halls, went the many feet, bus no one came to relieve 
her weary arms, or inquire after her sick. But she did 
not expect it. She was only a lodger, only one of 


many inmates of a lodging-house, a kind of house that 


abounds in cities, where people of different classes live ~ 


beneath the same roof, yet remain perfect strangers to 
each other. This one in particular, was once the abode 
of wealth and elegance, but as fashion or caprice led 
the aristocrat to a different part of the city, the onee 
grandly appointed mansion was left to the Bohemians 
of society, and the place where family and friends were 


wont to meet in social enjoyment, was let, room by : 


room, to all sorts of people, from the well-salaried 


clerk, and his gaily dressed wife, to the poorly paid — 


shop-girl, who climbed to the top story to her meagre 
bed and supper of bread and tea. 


Mrs. Evelyn had made but few acquaintances during 
her two years residence in the house. Living very 
retired, she did not understand how to meet and min- 


gle with the easy familiarity of those around her. She 


was not of them, and could not appear so, consequently — 


she was little understood, and soon left to herself ; and 


now, with death peering with ghastly menace at her _ 
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‘baby, she could not, indeed did not think of applying. 


toa soul for assistance. 


As the day grew apace, a shuffling step anced at 


her door, and a clumsy knock sounded, but not waiting 


for an answer, the frowsy head of the maid-of-all-work 
peered in. 

_ * Please ma’am, Miss Ely wants to know how baby 
is, and if you wants anything?” 

The wearied one raised her finger to hush the aie 
then pointed to the stove. She understood, and com- 
ing in, whispered some good-natured words in her 
kindly, clumsy way, removed the smoking, offensive 
lamp, and did some other act to relieve the almost tor- 
pid woman, who could only repay her by a grateful 
look. After kindling a fire, and bringing in a hod of 
coal, the girl said : 

‘“‘ That is all the coal you’ve got, Miss Evelyn, shall 
I order you some more to-day ?”’ 

“TI do not know, Janie, I will see by and by. Will 
you ask Mrs. Ely to come to my room as soon as con- 


ee: -yenient?” O, the weary, hopeless tone! O, the 





despair wailing through the low-breathed words. 
Another hour passed, and then again came a knock, 
and the landlady entered. A not unpleasing woman, 
dressed in a showy cashmere robe, with soiled, silken 
facings, and a petticoat of coarse embroidery. Her hair 
was still in curl papers, and on her face, the traces of 





derly, and uttered words of nly human greeting ; 







the worn-out mother. 


% in. ‘But Mrs. ce only ee back. ate a si 
| pressing her sige over her ea eyes. Mrs. : 










ing to speak upon some matter, yet was not a rite 
assured of the propriety of doing so. - 
“Is the doctor coming again to-day ?” 
‘“‘Not unless I send for him.” ta 
“Why don’t he come as he ought, until the Ii 
dear is better, and not wait to be sent for?” | 


‘‘ He said he was told to call once, but that hee Ww 
call again if I sent for him.” . 












“Just like some of those uppish sort!” éxclatee d 


Mrs. Ely, indignantly, “I would send for another ph 
cian!” : 
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is about this I wish to speak with you this morning. 
My jewelry is all gone, and the money for which you 
sold it gone also. I have only this left,” holding up a 
thin hand, on which a ruby glowed redly. “I will try 
and keep it at present,” turning it lovingly on her fin- 
ger, “ but with your help, I will sell my furniture, and 
the rest of my pictures, and the proceeds must enable 
me to get through the winter.” 

“But what will you do without your furniture ?”’ 

“O, you must let me have a cheaper room, and fur- 
nish it for me. I will pay you the back rent I owe 
you, and as soon as Willie is better, I can get some 
more embroidery, and earn a little something, as I did 
before he was taken sick.” 

“ Yes, that is the way it begins; sell all you have 
got, for a tithe of its worth! strip yourself of your last 
-garment! deprive yourself of every comfort! toil un- 
ceasingly early and late for the merest pittance, until 
health, then life give way! and if your baby live, God 
pity him. It were better a thousand times, he never 
wake from this sleep, than live, if the parents who 
launched him into being for their own pleasure, do not 
feel just responsibility, and leave him to starve, freeze, 
or hang, as the case may be, unless some more humane 
person cares for him!” 

Mrs. Evelyn was gazing at her in astonishment. 
What did this unusual outburst mean? but the other 
went on. 




















“ Yes indeed! you have been more than kind to m 
but Ido not know how I can do differently, If 
darling lives, I must live for him, but it is hopele 





hopeless strife.” The wretched tone and expressi ne 
attested the ere of noe she felt. 






other ways to live.” 


3 ee {a 
“ But I do not understand you; what can I do i 
et “ You will listen to me without taking offence, Ww 
= younot?” an 
‘« Certainly.” ak ae 
“Well, your husband has been dead bat a year, a 






you have used all the money you had when he died, a 
small sum, I grant you, but more than you could ear 





bis. than half its value, yet here at the beginning of win 
-. you are without money, in debt, with a sick “ie 





your arms, making it impossible for you to earn even 
_ the pittance the killing toil of the needle brings you. a 
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But it will be weeks before you can do more than take . 


care of this little thing, if you escape a fever yourself. 


Ido not. mean to be hard with you, but I must have 


the rent of my rooms, or I cannot live myself. Well, 


though your furniture is very nice, and cost no end to 


money, yet you would realize but little from its sale, 


- because it is rather old-fashioned, for the fact of its hav- 


ing been in use, is enough to render it old. I would 
give you more than any one else, and let it remain 
whiere it is, yet it would not bring more than double 
your indebtedness.” 

The expression of the listener grew more hopeless, 
if possible; the words seemed unnecessarily cruel, 
but like a skillful surgeon, Mrs. Ely first probed the 
wound, before proceeding to bind it up, or suggest a 
remedy. 

“JT see no other way, however. Let the money go as 
far as it will, and perhaps when that is Sone, some other 
course will be opened; if not, death is still before us.” 

“ Nonsense, do not talk of death; I would not allow 


such thoughts, if I had that child to live for, especially 


if I had your years and face.” Mrs. Evelyn started, 
and an emotion like indignation flashed into her eyes. 
“Stop, do not misunderstand me, I would advise noth- 
ing that would compromise you, but you have been 
shamefully wronged, do not sink under it, but let your- 


self be taken care of.” 
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_“ T scarcely understand you,” faltered the listener. 


« What is the reason that Mr. Boyed does not relieve | 


your distress ?”’ The pale woman recoiled as from a 


blow, but Mrs. Ely went on. “He has followed you, 


close as your shadow for months, until he has absorbed 


all your thoughts. Why don’t he help you now, and 


not leave you to your needs? I know it is more pain- 
ful to receive an ungracious gift, than to bear with 


want, but you have no right to let your pride stand in 
the way of your baby’s welfare.” Mrs. Ely spoke. 
strongly, for she understood but too truly the condition — 
of this fair, unfortunate woman, who had so long been 


an inmate of her house. For the first time, a flush rose 
to Mrs. Evelyn’s face, even to the black hair that 
framed it, and turning her sad eyes pleadingly to her 
landlady, unguardedly replied : 

“ What can Ido? If he has ceased to love me, or 
care for my child, if he intends to sever our relations, 


and violate all obligations, surely, I can only submit. 
IT have no compulsory power; I would not use it if I- 


had. I desire nothing from him except that which his 


affection gives me.” 


‘‘ True for yourself, perhaps, but he ought to support. 
this child by law of right, and you, since it requires all 


- your time to take care of the little dear.” 
Mrs. Evelyn was no hypocrite; she did not pretend 
_ to misunderstand the speaker, but looked as though she 
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~ would beg her to go on, and say all she knew or sus- 
pected. Mrs. Ely, receiving no reply, went on. 

“T told you, you must not be angry with me, if I 
spoke plainly, for I cannot be mistaken in my surmises. 
I know the unhappy life you led with a dissipated hus- - 
band; I know, for I have marked, the constant and 
untiring kindness, the delicate and loving attention, 
this man paid you, for more than a year before your 
husband died, and I know the relief his death brought: 
you; and I know too, for Iam not blind, of the un- 
bounded, self-sacrificing devotion you have since lay- 
ished upon him, who is now killing you. ‘What, 
though you did sin in loving, you deserve the tender- 
est return from him for whom you sinned, and would 
receive it too, from a true-hearted man, but if he has 
left you, it isa shame for you to waste your health, — 
and dim your beauty in vain fretting, when there are 
many who would place you beyond want, for a tithe 
of the affection you throw away on a mean, ungrateful 
villain.” 

Do not look at me, my reader, with so much scorn, 
because I let Mrs. Ely speak in my book, and haying 
let her speak, I must let her do it according to her 
light and stand-point in the world. She is typical of 
her class, who fill a large space in social life. Ifyou 
have never met her, be thankful, for many a delicate, 
fine-fibred woman like my poor Margaret has, and may 





kindly, as she continued : | Set a 
‘‘T must go now, and see to my work, and will send : 
you up a bite of Christmas dinner; try and eat some-— 
thing, and then lay down and get a little rest. Willie q 
seems better, the fever has turned, and he willsleep a = 
long while ; I will come up again after dinner.” =e 
She cast one searching look at the bowed head, the _ a 
face still hidden by the pale hands, as she turned from 
the bed where she had lain the sleeping child, and — 2 
with true tact, went quietly out, knowing she had said sa | 


enough for the present. > 
Do you turn from her in horror, my reader? After ~ 4 
¥ 


all, Mrs. Ely was not by any means the wickedest ~ 
woman in the world, although she was unscrupulous. g 
So long as one did not compromise a respectablename a 
and appearance, she did not think it worth while to a 
question too closely, whence a sufficient income was | 
derived. A fine state of morals, you will say. Ah, 
well, a struggling boarding-house landlady is not the 


only one who permits this same easy opinion in ethics. 


We could ascend many rounds on the social ladder, and_ - 


find her counterpart amid those whom the uninitiated  _ 
hold as shining lights. Mrs. Ely was a good-hearted — a 
woman, too, as many a gentle act of charity and pitying 


kindness, unknown and unnoticed, save by the record- 
ing angel, can testify. 
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With such pure deeds against her name, who shall say 
they did not cover, as witha mantle, many a loose prin- 


- ciple, that she had tolerated in her trying, caresome 


life? Then she was well acquainted with poverty, and 
all the evil it brings in its train, and believed herself 
justified in endeavoring to save one so lovely in person 


and heart, from its environment. ‘It is not,” she rea- 


soned, ‘“‘ as though she had never erred, and she may do 


a great deal worse by and by, rather than let her boy 
suffer.” 

As the door closed upon her landlady, Mrs. Evelyn 
rose to her feet, and walked quickly two or three times 
across the floor, her flashing eyes showing the resent- 
ment, which conscious error held in check. To think, 
she told herself, she should dare to advise me thus! and 
I must listen in silence, for what can I say? Am I 
indeed so low, that she should dare to breathe such 
thoughts to me? Sweet Jesus, take me to yourself! 
Wringing her hands in this silent, agonizing commune, 
she heeded not the coming footsteps that halted at her 
door, or the knock that sounded once, twice, nor 
heeded, until the door opened, and she stood face to 
face with him who had been the subject of Mrs. Ely’s 


indignation. 
Mrs. Evelyn followed her first impulse of gladness, - 


and sprang towards him, but his half scornful glance 
checked her cry of welcome, and his indifferent move 
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_ towards the window, repelled the offered hand, so lean- : 


ing against the bed’s foot, she waited for him to speak. 
Without removing hat or gloves, he drew his over- 
coat forward, and sitting back against the window-seat, 
said in a cold, deliberate voice : 
‘Well Margaret, I have come, what do you wish? iy 
Oh, what did she not wish from him! Gratitude 


and care, which in humanity he owed her; tenderness — 


and devotion, that now she so much needed, and which 


he had promised her so many, many times, a rescue 
from the poverty or shame which menaced her from ~~ 





every side, and from which, had he one generous 


impulse, he would save her at any cost. She had 
thought much of all these things, since she had marked 


his growing indifference, and though, as she had told 


Mrs. Ely, she would not hold him save through his 
love, yet she could not cease to hope he still loved her. 


She had sent a message a few days before, that Willie 


was sick, and pleaded for him to come, determined to 


hear from his own lips, if he had abandoned her, to _ 


pour out all her soul in one wild prayer of desperation ;_ 


and know the worst ; feeling sure his late neglect had ~ a 
been but to try her, and sure also, that when he should 7 


see how she suffered, and sure of her mad, unconquered 
_ love that had swept every other consideration in its 
headlong course, he would take her again in his arms, 


and bring back the glory of happiness, by making her 4 


his wife. ety fi, 


a 
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Bui now he was here, conviction of his determined 
desertion was in every movement, and chilling tone, 
and like an icy hand, it seized her poor quivering heart. 
Her lips were dry, her tongue silent, her eyes hot and 
tearless; she could only look at him, all her love, all 
her agony, centered in her gaze. He met her eye for 
a moment, then to hide a momentary embarrassment, 
which he had the grace to feel, he rose, and approached 
the bed. 

‘‘Ts your boy very sick, Margaret? I sent word to 
Dr. Thracher; did he call?” 

‘My boy! Oh, Allen! Look at this child! From 
every thread of yellow hair on his brow, to his tiny 
feet, he is your image. Can you so cruelly ignore his 
claim, when you have told me a thousand times, the 


wrong done him should be righted as soon as it was 


‘possible; I am free now, tell me, as you hope for 


mercy ever, will you keep your promise? will you save 
your child from destitution, and his mother from des- 
pair?” 

In her passionate appeal, the lady leaned forward 


and clasped his hand, but drawing it away, he replied — 
with freezing distinctness, though he knew every word | 


he uttered was more deadly, and far more cowardly, 
than the plunge of a knife to her heart. 

“ Really, Mrs. Evelyn, if it was possible to be sur- 
prised at anything you can say or do, I should be sur- 
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prised. The child which you insist on calling mine, — 


but of the fact I must always have a doubt, —I will 


see that he is taken care of, if you desire to give hing 


up to me, but our past intimacy cannot be renewed. 
Your passionate outbursts are tiresome, your jealous 
exactions annoy me; these reasons alone would be suf- 
ficient to prevent such a course, even if the relations I 
am about forming did not.” 

«What relations ?” 

The tone was so low, her manner so quiet, so entirely 
different from a moment before, that the gentleman 
turned to look at her before answering. Seeing noth- 
ing to fear in the downward face, so white and still, he 
replied, yet half doubtiully, — 

‘‘T am to be married to-night.” 

She raised her eyes to his, one look, then again bent 
over her babe. He never forgot it in all the years that 
were to come. It followed him through the day, he 
saw it while pronouncing his marriage vows, it leaned 
above his nuptial bed, and was ever before him in the 
busy day, but that was all. No word of remonstrance 
or reproach, not a tear or sigh. Still leaning above her 
babe, she asked in the same quiet tone: | 

‘© Who is she, Allen?” 

“Miss Selwin. I thought perhaps you had heard.” 
He still watched her uneasily; he could not read this 
strange quict. Ah, there are deeper depths to that 
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nature than you ever dreamed of, Allen Boyed. Your 
theory of women, poor fool, is, that if they err, though 
their error be loving such worms as you, you may cast. 
them off like a soiled rag, and they will not wish, nay, 
they will not dare to rise from the slough to which 
your treachery flung them. But for once you will 
learn your mistake ; learn that sin and wrong may act 
only as fire to separate the pure soul from the dross of 
weakness, and lift it so high above the plane on which 
you stand, that gentle pity will be the only emotion 
that you can hereafter arouse. O, man! great in your 
lofty self-sufficiency 5 you have yet to learn, that there 
is such strength of purity in the souls of most women, 
such instinctive clinging to everything most holy within 
them, that though their feet may slip above the pools 
of sin, and they plunge as often therein, yet they will 
rise again and again, and by mere force of native integ- 
rity, shake off the slime of circumstance, and stand as 
untarnished as when they came unsoiled from the hand 
of God. 

To Allen’s last remark, Mrs. Evelyn replied: ‘‘ No, 
you see I live very retired.’ She smiled faintly. 
 « Willie requires all my care, and I have no company 
since you do not come.” ¢ 

The man felt uncomfortable, and wished to be gone, 
yet lingered. 

«T will take care of the boy, Margie, if you will let 















After a moment's uneasy pulling ey his glove, | he » ad 
“and if you. need a friend,” hesitating again, ‘ Ors 2 
help of any kind, let me know.” There was no reply 7 a 

“ Won’t you say good-bye, and give me good — an, io 






this time aS out his ane 





you, you will have Nati to ask for.” Her voieeane 
still untremulous, but she ae not eiies her haney sé ie 


sad, destitute woman, she would refuse theta 
was eel 





Mrs. Ely came to her room again, she met her y 





quiet, almost cheerful demeanor, deceiving the w Wo 


Te 
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man. at first, who soon saw, however, it was the quiet : 






of utter hopelessness, changing sooner or later into’ 
tion Pe some Rees She felt sure her advice a 





reader of human faces did not need to ae told hiss (ere) = 
ing had ectieht no felicity, nor left satisfaction ; and 
she knew, too, something must be done soon, and § she 
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_ taken, then it would be time enough to speak, so she © 


did not approach the subject again, neither was the 


~ matter of disposing the furniture referred to. 


Another long night of watching, another weary 
dawn, yet the little one slept, but weak and wasted, 
just hovering on the confines of the other world. Some- 
thing must be done for him, and for herself, for his 
sake. Material wants must be attended to, and this 
served to rouse her; the still luxury of grief is not for 
the poor. Mrs. Evelyn had slept some during the 
last night, and Mrs. Ely had sent up her food regularly, 
_ and her fire had been replenished, so that the strength 
of the desolate one had not quite failed her. She had 
thought much, too, and positive now of her lover’s 
desertion, she had considered her position, and the 


_ various ways open to her, few, and meanly paid at that. 


‘The wild chaos in which her great want of rest, disap- 
pointment, and self-contempt, had tossed her brain, had 
left little ability to reason clearly, it is true, and often 
- during the interval, between Mr. Boyed’s visit, the 
day before, and the night just past, the temptation of 
self-murder, taking in her dead bosom the little erea- 
ture to whom she had given life, had returned again 
and again. The rest from unaccustomed labor would 
be such a relief, the rest from pain, the pain of her 
- scorned love, and the sting of self-scorn, would be so 
sweet. Why must she live? what need of her in this 
13 
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crowded world, where every one seemed to jc 





: . 4 9 - =e 
other one? In all the broad land, there woulc 
heart grieve, or an eye grow dim, should she lie co 





her grave to-day. Then in the night, as a visi 







before the half-crazed woman, a scene, that dro 
nearly formed resolution of double murder from 


. 7 ™~ — 
nind. a 





Before her lay a broad plain, seemingly miles 





extent, with a gray, vaporous sky low down above 






without a ray of sun to warm or lighten it, but « e 





twilight forever brooding, with no star to illumine. 





moonbeam to brighten the desolate plain. There we 






groups of shrubs, and many trees stood stark and 
without motion, in the airless space, and the grass tl 





covered the ground was dried and brown, while the I 






and toad, and all the creeping things of night, f 
about her head, or crawled silently at her feet. Eg : 





soundless, the forms of men and women glided 









or crouched upon the bleak plain, but all silent, s 
and seemingly unknown to each other. Then | 
seemed to sce herself standing in this gray pla 
shadows, holding her babe in helpless terror, 
above her, and drawing nearer, was a spirit-like 
ina faintly-illumined space, and while a look of | 
commiseration rested upon his face, he extend 
arms and took little Willic from her bosom, and 


hin in his own, then in sad, pitying voice, said: | 
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*“ This is chaos, the home of the suicide, who with 
daring hand, has rent the soul from its human tene- 
ment before its time. Here in silence, darkness, and 
idleness of night, must be spent the years that were 
allotted to its earthly life.” The form faded, the light 
went out, and the sad voice grew low, and passed like 
the whisper of a wail. Poor Margaret awoke with ter- 
ror, but all thoughts of suicide were dispelled with her 
dream of an overwrought brain. 

She had not been able to decide which way to turn, 
when Mrs. Ely made her morning visit. The woman 
was kind, but Mrs. Evelyn knew she would soon renew 
the subject of the day before. Of two things she was 
certain. First, she must have money by some means 
soon ; second, that only one of two things would keep 
the good-will of the landlady. To submit herself to 
Mrs. Ely’s direction, and follow her advice, or find 
some way to pay her obligation. She refused to con- 
sider the advice for an instant, anything, anything 
rather than degrade her womanhood by selling her 
charms. But how to meet her indebtedness was still 
racking her brain, when taking up an old daily paper, 
and mechanically glancing over the columns, her eyes 
rested upon a “ Personal.” Scarcely ever before giv- 
ing such an item a thought, it suddenly possessed for 
her a morbid fascination. ‘I will do it,” she muttered, 
as she took in the meaning. “It would matter little 
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= ayhat became of me, but you, my darling, must be taken : 


Can’t Janie go for you?” 


care of, and after you are better, I shall be able to find 
something to do, Mrs. Ely’s belief to the contrary, and ; 








repay any loan I may effect.” eg 
Without waiting for her good angel to suggest a bet- — 





-ter way, and perhaps there was no better, or plead the 





cause of womanly modesty, deaf to everything except 
her wrong and want, she went to her desk and dashed ; 
off two or three lines, and then as though fearful her : 
resolution would fail, in the same hurried manner, she eS 
wrapped the crimson blanket-shawl around her, and 
nearly concealing head and face in a furred hood of - 
black silk, started on her strange venture. Going to — 
Mrs. Ely’s sitting-room, she begged the woman. to sit 7 
with Willie for an hour, while she went out on an 
errand. Catching the meaning of something in Mrs, — 









Ely’s glance at her unusual attire, for she had not 
changed the black silk morning-gown she wore in her 
chamber, she said with a kind of self-scorn, for an- 
swering the suggested thought, — i ae 

“Do not fear for me, I shall return in an hour; when . z 
I conclude to commit suicide, I will not leave my baby ; 
to burden any one.” Mrs. Ely got up immediately. _ 

“Certainly, dear, I will go, but you took me by sur-— 
prise, you are always so particular about your dress. ; 


‘No, I must go myself.” 
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The attendants at the Herald office were engaged 


_ with various people, when Mrs. Evelyn entered, so she 


was obliged to wait. Wait! that delicate, high-bred 
woman, neophite in this phase of worldly speculation, 


unheeding and uncaring for the curious eyes regarding 
her, or the motley crowd in which she stood. Finally 


a clerk beckoned to her, and she presented the folded 
paper. It was nothing uncommon in itself, yet he did 


_ not reply immediately, when she demanded the price, 


and after she had paid it, taking nearly all her scanty 
store, and gone out, he stood reading the plain, smooth 


_ writing, as though he could there solve the problem of 


her appearance in that place. 

“What is it, Bates? a governess, housekeeper, or 
what? she seemed to be no ordinary person.” The 
speaker had been an interested witness of Mrs. Evelyn’s 
movements, and now came forward to learn her busi- 
ness. 

“T am puzzled to judge her, Mr. Vernon. She is 
certainly no common person. You see it is a personal, 


-and rather an uncommon one,”’ and he handed the 


paper to the gentleman. It read: 

«“ A woman in distress, desires a loan of two hundred 
dollars without security. Address Mrs. Brainard, P. 
O.” 

“Tt is odd, but I suppose she understands herself,” 


said Mr. Vernon, handing back the paper, affecting an 
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indifference he did not feel. Myr. Bates looked sorry. 


Knowing Mr. Vernon as he did, he hoped to interest 
him in this woman, whom he was certain, reading 
faces as he did that came before him daily, was not of 


them. Mr. Vernon had advertised in the different 


daily and weekly papers for a person to fill the position 


of companion to Ethel, but as yet been unsuccessful ; — 


then other work, mostly charitable deeds, had brought 
him in contact with the Herald people, so they knew 
him well; and Mr. Bates, having a good deal of human- 
ity in his composition, felt a keen pity for the sweet 
face so full of pain, half hidden under the silken hood, 
and it grew upon him after she went out, and he was 


really disappointed when Mr. Vernon went out without — 


farther interesting himself in the matter. 

Mr. Vernon did go about his business, but all day 
long that white face with its red, scornful lips, so at 
variance with the pleading, wistful look in the heavy- 
lidded eyes, into which he fairly looked, when she was 


waiting to pay the price of the advertisement. More 


than once on returning home at nightfall, he quickened 
his steps as a crimson shawl passed him. He peered 
furtively beneath every hood he met, but the face he 
sought was not there. Through the evening, amid the 
surrounding of his splendid home, she still seemed pres- 
ent. ‘The prattle of his child, the converse of friends, 
music, books, all failed to dispel the strange, unaccount- 
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able interest this woman, met under such unfavorable 
circumstances, had inspired him. 

It was long past midnight, but the fire burned 
brightly in his cosy study, and he felt no inclination to 


sleep. Rousing himself from a deep revery, he turned 


up the gas, and drew some paper towards him. Dip- 


ping his pen again and again in the ink as he paused 


long and thoughtfully, and when he did write it was 
hesitatingly still, as though undecided as to the manner 
of addressing his correspondent. The note was com- 
plete at last; it contained but few lines and the signa- 
ture, the number of a box at the post-office. Enclosing 
a bank note of a far greater value than asked for, he 
sealed and addressed it as directed in the advertise- 
ment. He reasoned thus: “If want compelled her to 
this step, the money I send will save her, and she can- 
not doubt my disinterestedness, since I do not ask an 
interview, but if I mistake her, she will seek more of 
me.”’ 

Percy had not told his sister Helen, of the day’s do- 
ings, as usual, though she was present at his house in 
the evening, as was also his sister Alice. There was 
that in the circumstance of his meeting with the 
beautiful stranger, much which he could not explain 
truthfully, yet satisfactorily. In his heart’s deepest 
consciousness, he believed in her integrity, yet he 
could only answer the questions that would naturally 
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ge arise, by stating that he knew absolutely nothing : Re 
ae about her. 5 a 
He knew, though Helen was single-heartedas a child, — = 
she would naturally wonder what the cause that could 
bring a lady to such a pass. She was charitable as an. 
angel of mercy, yet he could not allow even the ten- 
der pity of this beloved sister to rest upon the fair ae 
woman, who had thrown, all’ unconsciously, such a . 
delicious unrest about him. He wished, as the days . 
went on, that he had tried to learn her place of resi- 


= 


dence; she might have been in the midst of danger or oy 
sickness, he told himself, where friends as well as “ 
money would be acceptable. But he had refrained — i : 
2 from doing so, that he might leave her quite free to act 
S | as her own impulses prompted. It had been four weeks S “a 3 
= _ since meeting Mrs. Evelyn at the Herald office, and he — iat 








had received a line of earnest thanks, and a promise to ag 

repay the money as soon as it should be possible. That 

: was all. He was in this fever of unrest, when an inci- — 
- dent occurred, that brought about the thing he most — << 
: desired, an acquaintance with his beautiful mystery. ss | Be a 
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How IT ALL CAME ABOUT. 


* Beautiful, yes — with her hair 
So wild, and her cheeks so fiusht! 
Awful, yes — for there 
In her beauty she stands husht 
By the pomp of her own despair!” 
— OWEN MEREDITH. 


WELVE years before the opening of the last 
chapter, Allen Boyed and Margaret Brainard 
were very dear friends, I had almost said 
lovers. Perhaps I should have been right, 





though she was unconscious of the fact, and 
he never acknowledged it. She was a happy, gleesome 
girl, not yet sixteen, and promising all the beauty for 
which she was afterwards admired. Living with her 
parents, in a grand old collegiate village, her only other 
relative, a half sister, a dozen years older than herself, 
she grew from babyhood as lovely and pure as her 
favorite water-lily. Her mother, a beautiful and re- 
fined woman, had trained her daughter in all those 
gentle, high-bred qualities to which she herself had 
been accustomed, without checking the exuberance of 
her warm, human nature. Her father was an author, 
men said a dreamer, whatever the truth of that, he was 
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a scholar and a genial polished gentleman, and while 


the sweet face of Margaret first drew Allen Boyed — — 
then a law student — to the house, the parents charmed 
him to come often. Allen finished his course in col- | 


lege, and went south to study law, fully resolved, 
should fortune favor his efforts, to return in a few 
years, and make the lovely Margaret his wife. But 
he had a cool, scheming, ambitious brain, that looked 
far into the future. If he wedded this girl, all the 
wealth she would bring him would be her bright self 
—for her father was poor, and she would go money- 


less to whoever won her. So he went his way, speak-_ 
ing no word that would interfere with other plans, 
should he change his mind, yet leaving his image in- 


delibly stamped upon the fresh young heart. 
-He entered the office of a prosperous lawyer i in Bal- 


timore, and in less than three years married his daugh-- 


ter, and only child. Astute and unscrupulous, he 
possessed energy and perseverance to carry forward 
any scheme his teeming brain conceived, and it was 


not long before he was looked upon as a man rising ~ 


among men of no mean abilities, and when, in a few 
years, his patron died, all his immense business fell into 
the hands of his son-in-law, as well as the wealth ac- 
eumulated by years of industry and success. 

In the meantime, Mr. Brainard and his wife had both 


died within a few weeks of each other, and Margaret _ 
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was left dependent upon her half-sister, a haughty, 
ambitious woman, who never loved the younger one. 
‘She was married to a wealthy merchant, and both her- 
self and husband had too much pride to let the sister 
labor for her own support, by teaching, as she proposed 
to do; therefore they mutually decided that marriage 
was the proper thing, and the most proper way to get 
her safely off their hands. Suitors were abundant, but 
- feeling no interest in any one, and the sweet hope of 
P Allen’s return, hidden away in her heart’s deepest 
— -deeps, she did not hesitate to reject every overture. 


———." 


Agnes did not interfere, until Mr. Evelyn proposed, 
and he, she at once decided, was the husband for Mar- 


—_. ~*<" 


garet. He was a friend of Mr. Mathews, from a neigh- 


q | boring city, a man of fine family, and reputed wealth, 
4 of good appearance, and but little past forty. True, he 
4 . was addicted to many evil habits — or so rumor whis- 
a pered — but then rumor isa false-tongued myth, Agnes 
% reasoned, and even if he did sometimes drink to excess, 
4 and sometimes gamble, other men did the same, men 
:.: of undoubted standing in good society. It was better 
x : for her sister to accept him, with the advantage of an 
® assured position, than a younger man, who very likely ~ 
¥ would prove no worthier, with his position to attain. 

3 So she flattered, and coaxed, threatened and stormed, 


but Margaret was invulnerable to the lover’s blandish- 


— eS 
i 
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ments, or a sister’s entreaties, until hearing of Allen’s 
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marriage, she found it was the hope of his return, that 
gave her strength for resistence, and buoyed her up in 
this sea of difficulties, and when this hope failed her, 
she was more disposed to listen to Mr. Evelyn. Any 
fate she thought preferable to a dependence upon an 
ungracious sister. 

I wish I might tell you how my heroine, with the 
wisdom of a mature woman, refused to give her youth 
to a man more than double her own age; how, with 
the lofty principles of a regenerate spirit, she steadily 
refused to become the wife of a man whom she not 


only did not love, but for whom she felt a positive | 


dislike. I wish I could show you how this girl of 


tender years, shy and unassuming by nature, suddenly 


proved herself possessed of such greatness of under- 


standing, as we never meet with outside of books. — 


Books at that, made by folks with more imagination 
than practical knowledge of real men and women. 
Would that I could paint her alike insensible to a 


lover’s persuading, or a sister’s badgering, give the res- 


olution of a dozen men to her shrinking heart, and 
show how she turned from the protection of friends, 
and an offered home of luxury, and took up the burden. 
of toil without a fear; but I cannot. She was only a 


girl, with a loving, clinging nature, and so loved and — 


clung to her sister in spite of her ungraciousness. 
She was only a timid girl, so shrank from taking up 
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the responsibility of self-help, under the ban of her 
friends displeasure, and to which she was unaccustomed 
and unfitted, by her past training. She was only an 
inexperienced girl; so did not know the fearful thing 
it was to enter marriage without love; did not know 
that it required all the power and sweetness of that 
divine passion, to redeem the marriage relations from 
galling bondage. She was only a yielding girl, — with 
none of that firmness her after life developed — so 
when the hope of her lover’s return failed her, she 
submitted the ordering of her present fortune, to her 
sister and brother-in-law. Thus, at nineteen, with 
beauty almost beyond the beauty of woman, and a 
warm, loving soul, ignorant of the world’s wisdom, she 
became this man’s wife. He was nearly old enough to 
be her father, the better part of his life wasted in 
the excess of depravity, deeply tainted with the vice 
through which he had waded; an evil disposition, and 
hateful temper, a cold, sneering, snaky temper, made up 
the man to whose arms the natural guardians of Mar- 
garet consigned her. He could not appreciate a pure- 
souled woman, but he could admire a beautiful one, 
and the pleasure of exhibiting one so fresh and rare, 
gave a new zest to his vitiated capacity for enjoyment, 
and enabled him to play the role of lover almost really. 
He made her mistress of elegant rooms at his Hotel, 
robed her in bright and dainty apparel, and lavished 
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upon her the rarest jewels that money could buy. He 
took her everywhere, where the world could see and 
approve; so that her days were a continual round of ~ 
gayety and excitement ; and if she pined for the old life” 


of freedom, she was not allowed time to dwell upon it} 


~ for new scenes and displays claimed her thoughts, so 
she lived in a perpetual whirl of change ;— for a time, 
‘then Mr. Evelyn, tiring of his beautiful wife, went — 


back to his old haunts and amusements, leaving her 


once more to herself. 
Never having been affectionate, he became indifferent 


” to her, as to any pretty thing grown dull, and often for 


days together he would not speak to her, except, pet- - 


haps, in the presence of others, where for decency’s 
sake, he paid her the respect due his wife. Sometimes, 
after an evening’s debauch, he would chance to offer a 
caress, and she, shrinking from his tainted breath and 
soulless eyes, would get a curse, and often a push for 
her temerity. From disgust at his habits, she learned 
to dislike and fear him, and dreaded nothing so much 
‘as being alone with him; but she saw less and less of 
him as time went on, and enjoyed at least one blessing, 
that of being let alone. | 

The years that came and went, brought little change. | 
In public, he still treated her with consideration ; he 
dressed her with elegance, because she was his wife; 
he paid her bills, and left her to herself. A sad posi- 
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tion for one so young, so lovely, so impulsive and 
loving. Had she been vain and shallow, the glittering 
frivolities of her mere existence might have satisfied 
her, and a love of display filled the void left by failure 
of natural affection. Not so Margaret, she, true child 
of a large-hearted mother, felt keenly the mockery that 
named her Mrs. Evelyn, knew the title to be a pre- 
tense, and her place by his side, a sham; began dimly 
to realize that she had no royal right to the name she 
bore, since the law and the usage of the law gave it to 
her, instead of receiving and wearing it as a gift of love 
from a loving heart, that held her first and dearest 
among women. She knew her place by his side a 
sham, by the shrinking of every fibre of her being at 
his approach, and her utter loathing of a caress be- 
stowed. She was frightened at the terrible state in 
which she found herself, but knew not how to better 
+t. She felt the days slipping away in worse than 
idleness, without the power of employing them to a 
better purpose. Had she possessed her own home she 
could have gathered about its shrine purer influences, 
but in the crowded panorama of hotel life, she was 
alone, and in idleness, heart, brain, and hand, not 
healthfully occupied. 

It was under these circumstances, that Allen Boyed 
after the absence of nearly nine years, met his early 
love; and he felt a surprised and delighted admiration 
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in contemplating her perfected charms. Fastidious in 
all his tastes, the delicate sweetness of Margaret, when 
‘a girl, was to his senses like the fragrance of a flower, 
or a strain of sweet music, but she could not dignify 
him socially, therefore he sacrificed her to his ambition. 
Afterwards, when he stood foremost among men in 
wealth, and that kind of honor that comes of success, 
he would have gladly made her his wife, had she been ~ 
free —for widowed and childless, he could afford to- 
indulge the only true affection he had ever felt, and — 
one so lovely and cultured, would add all that his 
home had lacked. 
But she was not free, and he did not long remain 
ignorant of her unhappy condition, or scruple to avail 
himself of it, to reawaken the old esteem, in which he 





knew she once held him. Intensely selfish, he would. 


scruple at nothing that would serve to gratify his pre- 
cious self. Yet there were chords vibrating in his own 
heart, that never responded to mortal passion before. 
His early love for Margaret had been very precious, 
and very sweet, yet not so precious but that ambition 
proved a successful rival, and if sometimes he found 
the tender memory stealing through the chambers of | 
his busy brain, he put it away with a sigh, perhaps of — 
regret; yet a sigh too, at the folly of sighing. 

But now, as he grew to know her better, every 
desire of his soul grew towards her. He drank in her 
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glorious beauty, like inspiration. The slightest touch 
of her hand, or a loosened tress of her perfumed hair, 
or even her warm breath upon his cheek, thrilled him 


_ like rare wine. He was mad to hold her in his arms, 


and taste the lusciousness of her full, red lips, and 
read in her deep eyes a return of all the passion smoul- 


‘dering and permeating through his being. O yes, she 
must love him! madly even as he did her, he would 
_ not care to possess her else —this epicure of passion — 
‘without the divine essence rendering perfect the gift. 
This inwardly ; outwardly never demonstrative, he did 
nothing to attract attention; for though a thorough 


libertine, it was in the most refined acceptance of the 
term, and he shrank from the stigma, which he de- 
served as much as any man living. 

Neither did he wish her conscious that he aspired to . 
be other than a friend, but in many thoughtful acts 


unmarked and nameless, he made her realize indirectly 


that he deplored her wretched state, though never 
directly did he refer to it. 
Without being a handsome man, Allen Boyed was 


one to whom a delicately fastidious woman, like Mrs. 
_ Evelyn, would be attracted. Elegant in person, fault- 


less in dress, and a pale, refined face, framed in clusters 
of golden-tinted hair. True, his mouth was repulsive. - 
It was full to grossness, but a silken rippling beard, a 


little lighter than his hair, hid it, so that only his white, 
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even teeth showed themselves when he smiled, and 
that was often. His eyes were beautiful, dark and 
tender, owing perhaps, their expression to the long 
lashes that bent upward, like we often see in baby- 
hood, while it was difficult to decide on their color, 
they varied from the darkest violet to the pale blue of 
the forget-me-not, as the mood of the moment was 
light or dark. His voice was wonderful, low, and 
flexible as the note of a bird, and it was said of him, 
that the winning subtilty of his marvellous voice won 
more cases for his clients, than the power and ability 
of his appeal. 

He was not many weeks an inmate of the same 
~ house with Margaret, before he made his influence felt. 
Never intrusive, he yet lingered near her in the chang- 
ing throng, never praising, yet his unspoken worship 
was more powerful than words. She learned to look 
for his coming, and marked the hours by his absence. 
Her heart recognized the meaning of his voice, simu- 
lated to love’s low cadence, and responded with pas- 
sionate abandon to his claim. Did she receive at her — 
husband’s hands neglect and abuse, the gentle pity ine 
those violet eyes stilled the pain. Did cold, snaky 
cruelty rouse all her being to arms in a tempest of hate ak 
and grief, that wonderful voice had power to sooth the ta 
storm, and make her forget indignity and wrong. 

About this time Mrs. Evelyn resolved to carry out a 
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purpose that for years had lain half formed within her 


-mind. Dim and shadowy as the purpose had been, in 
the last half dozen months it had taken definite shape 


and meaning; and she quite resolved to separate from 
her husband; fully and legally if allowed, but live 


apart from him she must at any cost. His hidden 


abuse was becoming unbearible, his offered caresses 


more unbearable still, the only tolerable hours of her 
life were those of the early day when he was engaged 
in business. She had dwelt upon the subject of a 


_ separation, and viewed it in every conceivable light ; 


she knew all the difficulties that would start up in her 
way, and she knew the opposition she would meet with 


‘at every step. 


Her hope was that her husband—to whom their 
union seemed as irksome as to herself — would consent 
to a divorce without publicity, or that her sister, com- 
passionating her, would protect her from society’s 
harsh or pitying comments, one as difficult to bear as 
the other. She went first. to her sister, and with her 
it proved as she feared, not as she hoped. 

She had never made her marital troubles a matter of 
gossip, even with her sister, so for the first time she 
lay bare her misery, and with all the pitiful pleading 
of an utterly hopeless woman, she begged for that sis- 
ter’s assistance and countenance in the step she was 
about to take. But she might as well have plead with 
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a stone, ay, better! for a stone would have remained 
cold, still, and unanswering, nor sting the poor tor- 
tured heart with needless viturperatives. A stone 
could not have been more cold and unfeeling than 
Agnes, but no sooner did she comprehend the wish 
and purpose of Margaret, than she burst into a torrent 
of vindictives that fai’ overwhelmed her listener, ~ 
and confounded her with their unnecessary bitterness. 

‘Tf you dare,” Agnes concluded, “ you poor spirit- 
less creature, to do a thing so fraught with shame to 
your relatives, and disgrace to yourself, I will disown 
you utterly!” looking at the drooping figure as though 
expecting an answer, but receiving none, the angry 
woman went on. 

‘‘ Jf you had the spirit of a mouse, you would not 
submit to the indignities of which you complain. If 
you would show proper resentment, the man would not 
dare to treat you in this manner.” 

Margaret thought! How little the halfembruted 
man would understand proper resentment, and the 
idea of wrangling with him, ugh! But she said noth- 
ing. Getting no reply, Mrs. Mathews went on. 

‘“‘Supposing Mr. Evelyn consents to a diyoree — 
which is not probable— how are you to live? I mean, 
where get your support? Do you expect my husband, 
with our increasing family, to take care of you?” — 

“TI have not thought much about a means of sup- 
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port,” replied Margaret, with the quiet of utter disap- 
pointment. Hopeless of her sister’s help or counte- 
- nance, she did not care to reply to the rain of words 
- hurled at her, or waste her breath in useless intreaties. 
“Tt is certain that Mr. Evelyn has an abundance, and 
if George Mathews would befriend me, and arrange 
the matter with him, letting him see how unhappy I 
am living with him, I have no doubt he would — for 
decency,— settle enough on me to support me in com- 
fort; I should not require a large fortune.” “ Oh, 
sister!” she suddenly burst out—clasping her hands 
areund the woman’s waist, and sinking on her knees, 
before her, “‘ Oh, sister! do not turn from me, in this 
dreadful hour! I tell you, I am desperate! I have 
lived this miserable existence just as long as I can. 
Help me to escape this horrible bondage, or I shall 
break through it myself! If you protect me, it will be 
no disgrace, no shame; leave me alone to get my free- 
dom it may be, for death is a million times preferable 
to the life I live, of humiliation, pain, and disgust!” 
Agnes was startled, but immediately recovered her- 
self, unclasped the clinging hands, and said sternly : 
“Get up, and be a woman, if you can! I am in no 
_ mood for theatricals. If you choose to take your own 
life, do so! though I do not feel any fear of that; but 
I would rather see you buried, than figuring in a 
divorce suit. Of one thing be assured, if Mr. Evelyn 
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should give you up, he would not give you a dollar of 





support, — and no one would blame hin, 
need not expect anything from me. How many women 
would be proud to occupy your place, to-day, nor 
whine like a weak child, because the gentleman 
chanced to be a lover of wine, and occasionally drinks 
too much, or happens to be a little cross sometimes.” 
Agnes did not like the set, white face that turned from 


her to the window, or the open, tearless eyes that 


looked unseeing into the street. She continued more 


gently. ‘*Go home, and when he is in wine, or bad 


humor, leave him to himself. Enjoy all the good you 


do have, plenty of money, pleasant acquaintances — 


who would not look at you if you should do this mad ~ 


thing, — and all the elegances that you can desire, and 


plenty of leisure to employ as you please.” 

‘“‘ Leisure to think and go mad,” Margaret thought, 
but she only said, as she gathered up her shawl— 
‘‘We go to the sea-side, to-morrow, I shall not see you 
again until we return in September, unless you come 
to N-—.” | | 

“No, we are going to New Hampshire, to board on 
a farm this summer. Mr. Mathews thinks it will be 
best for the children, as well as for ourselves. You 
should rejoice that you have not the worry and care of 
children, but can go where you please.” 

Their adieus were made as quietly as though no 


and you 
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| disturbing element had entered their converse. Mrs. 


Evelyn, with the conviction that whatever she did she 
must do alone, therefore must think well before she 
acted ; but just as determined as when she went to 
her sister. While Alice was complaisantly satisfied 
that she had effectually frightened the presumptuous 
idea from the silly girl’s head. 

The Evelyns were to spend the summer at a beau- 
tiful resort, situated on a wood-crowned promentory 
overlooking the sea. The company was not large, yet 
enough to make up delightful parties, being mostly the 
residents of the same house in the city. The gentle- 
men went and came daily, so that the evenings were a 
round of pleasure spent with the charming abandon 
of each one doing precisely as they pleased, chatting, 
dancing, singing, strolling, or boating. 

Mr. Evelyn did not improve in his habits, or treat- 
ment of his wife, though he changed. . From sneering, 
sarcastic outbursts of temper he became sullen, not 
speaking to Margaret for days together. He drank in 
greater excess, too, seldom coming from town with his 
brain free from stimulants; but he had lost the power 
to wound greatly, and unless he added blows — which 
shame to manhood be it said —he often did now, she 
did not let his brutality disturb her very deeply. 

One afternoon Margaret had been to the city, and 
did not return until after Mr. Evelyn. She had quite 
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settled in her own mind what to do, therefore as the ~ 
preliminary step, had been to consult her father’s old 
friend, who had known her from her birth — and he a 
lawyer of undoubted goodness and ability. Mr. Bradly © 
listened to the story with so much commiseration that 
half the difficulties seemed removed, when she rose to 
20. ; 
‘Tt will be an easy matter, my dear child,” he con- 
cluded his advice, ‘if Mr. Evelyn will consent to the 
arrangement. But if, from any motive, he insists upon — 
a contrary course, it will make it far more difficult; 
. for it will involve carrying your story into an open 
court, and lay the shameful thing before the gaping . 
world. Do you think you can do this, and not shrink | 
before the avalanche of criticism that may nearly os 
whelm you?” 

‘“‘T hope you will be able to persuade Mr. Se to 
give me a separation, without appeal to force, but no 
consideration on earth will induce me to live with him — 
after our return to town. I leave it with you to make 
the best terms possible, but always bear in mind Hae 
unalterable resolution.” See 

“Twill do the best I can for you; but don’t you 
think I had better have a talk with your brother-in- | 
law? Mr. Mathews is not an unfeeling man; perhaps, 
when he is convinced of your determination, he will 


be 


stand by you.” Te 
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*¢ No,” was the reply, with a sad smile, ** Agnes is 
bitterly opposed to the business, as I have told you, 
and I should find but little kindness or sympathy from 
her, though she might consent to give me countenance. 
I have some money, enough certainly to pay all ex- 

_penses, if I am obliged to, and I should be sorry to 
think, with all the adyantages I have had, I could not 
earn my daily bread. I would sooner spend the re- 
‘mainder of my days in the capacity of a servant, than 
degrade my womanhood longer, by accepting my sup- 
port at the price of self-respect.” 

«QO, he shall do what is right by you in money mat- 
ters. I will attend to that, neither shall you lack 

_ friends; you will lose none who are worth the keep- 
ing.” Mr. Bradly shook her warmly by the hand, 
promising to let her hear from him at the earliest — 
possible moment, and Margaret returned to N fs 





more sanguine of the success of her wishes than 
when she left there in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XVI. co 
SOMETHING MORE ABOUT I”. ca % 


The night ‘said not a word. The breeze was dead. 
The leaf lay without motion on the tree, 
As I lay at her feet. Droopt was her head, = 
One hand in mine; and one still pensively “ 9 


Went wandering through my hair. We were together. a 
How? Where? What matter? Somewhere ina dream 4 ; # 
"ees = > : = ¢ / 

Drifting, slow drifting down a wizard stream, , > an 


Whither? together; Then what matter whither? 
— OWEN MEREDITH. 
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HE guests were assembled around the tea-table 


=I 5 : a 
3 when Mrs. Evelyn arrived, and going to her 








C728 usual place, gave her husband a courteous ~ om 
NOS ; + a 
188 greeting as was her wont, whether hereturned 





it or not. But he was in a worse humor than 


." 
« 


usual, for not satisfied with answering her only with — 4 
a scowl, he made a remark in the course of the meal 
that stung her cruelly. Without noticing it, however, 
Mrs. Evelyn withdrew before he finished his tea,an 
act unprecedented in his knowledge of her, and his sur- e. 
prised stare that followed her through the dining-room, — 
would have been amusing to the observer, had it not | 
been so contemptible. Instead of going to her room ™ 
where she knew he would soon follow, she threw a 4 
light burnouse of scarlet wool around her white dress, — 


he 
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and took her way to a distant, retired nook, formed by 
agrouping of rocks, and covered by a bed of soft, 
yielding moss, that formed a luxuriant seat, while the 
sea broke in murmuring melody far below. Here, 
flinging herself down, she gave up to the pain so long 
repressed, and sobs shook her form; disgust, anger, 
and hate for him who daily outraged her; by turns the 
strongest. 

She was not long alone. Strong arms lifted her head 
from the ground, and rested it on a warm, beating 
heart. Gentle hands put back the loosened hair from 
her burning face, and without a word to check the 
stormy outburst, soothed only by touch and presence, 
until she grew calmer. She knew well who waited up- 
on her so lovingly, but its strangeness did not occur to 
her, it was so sweet to be so tenderly cared for, then it 
was not strange, but as though she had found her right- 
ful place at last. Neither did it occur to her as strange, 
when after a long, delicious silence, he told her of his 
love, hidden for years, the same through all time and 
change, how he would have kept silent forever, had. 
she been happy, but her helplessness and patience 
always, but especially marked that evening, under a 
brute’s insolence, made him forget every resolve of pru- 
dence, and gather her into his heart, to be her home 
hereafter, forever, if she would have it so. He would 
devote his life to her, he said, and by and by, when the 
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eat 


law should free her from the wretch she called hus- i 
band, she should be made his honored wife, and in i 
some far-off, beautiful land, they would forget the — 
miserable past, in the heaven of the present. All this, 
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and a thousand times more, was murmured with kisses, —_ 
heart beating against heart in this first hour of wild, 


. "a4 

sweet passion. : ; oe 
e . ; ae 

Not to you, madam, in your home of luxurious com- 
fort, will my poor Margaret twn for countenance. a : 


Rc 
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You who have been cherished by a fond husband, and | 
guarded by his love from every ill, what do you Rae 


i 


pes 


















of the blighting curse of unholy marriages that drive om 
more men and women to crime than any cause under 
heaven. So I accept your cold wonderment at a sister a 
Wwoman’s error, and pass you by, knowing, for every ‘a 
one such.as you, I shall find ten on whose pure breast 
her head may lie, though it may be in secret yet, ang 
whose lips will kiss her tears away. 

Neither from you, maiden, whose golden present. is 63 
but a summer day, and whose greatest care is to choose — 
a fitting color for your bonny face. Not from you, may _ . 
the sorely tempted woman of my story expect pity. 
You would shed abundant tears over a maimed bird, or . 
the dead carcass of a pet dog, but do I not know, O 
gentle Pharisee, that though the husband of Margaret — 
might sit by your side an honored guest, and her loves ie 
receive from your lips their sweetest smile, yet yor 
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-. would deem her unworthy to wash your dainty feet, 


though it were with her tears, nor dry them, though it 
were with her beautiful hair. O untried virtue, that 
turns scorning from God’s wandering lambs, you make 
yourself seem more hateful than haggard vice! 

Not so with you, matron, whose sad face acquired 
that look from many sorrows, whose heart has learned 
to the uttermost the meaning of neglect, and perhaps 
want, who have seen hopes spring into bloom and 
blight without fruition, and know, that as the diamond 
dug from the dirt and mire of earth, grows clear and 
luminous as the chisel of the lapidary, and its own 
worthless dust cuts and polishes it into a jewel of rarest 
worth, so the souls most opulent in all that constitutes 
perfection, have been tried by temptation, and purified 
_ by sorrow, until self-righteousness, pride of state, and 
all uncharitableness have been purged away, and they 
stand a shining mark in the darkness of social shams. 

_ .And you, true-hearted woman, toiling in the ranks 

of labor, aspiring to something higher and better than 
you have yet reached, who have heard the siren whis- 
per of guile, and wavered before its glittering promises, 
and now standing firm in your womanly strength, with 
heart grown tender by experience, you will have a for- 
bearing regret for my Margaret, sinking under duty’s | 
stern demand, for you know whatever of sin, whatever 
of weakness, nay, whatever of crime, be her’s, each will 


bring its own punishment. 





slowly they walked through the moonlighted mist_ 


eax 
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The waning moon was rising, lighting up the mist of ; 
the warm August night, until it lay like asilver mantle 
above the sleeping earth. The lovers had lingered 
until the latest reveller must have wearied and gone to 
rest. " a 
“We must go, love,” he said, gathering her againin _ : 


his arms, “ how can I give you back to him ?” y 
“ Do not fear for me, Allen, from this hour, [am only z : 
yours, in heart and act.” a 
Lingering kisses answered her whispered pledge, and 

















home. On reaching the still lighted, though deserted 
halls, Mrs. Evelyn stole away like a frightened creature 
to her chamber, yet in passing her mirror, her own ~ 
image, radiant and glowing, arrested her. Never did — 
she prize her beauty as now, never as now exult in her 
charms, and she wished she was a thousand times more ae 
beautiful, and a thousand times more charming, and a 7 
thousand times more loving, that she might give it all, ‘a 
all a free gift to her lover. | 
She turned to the bed, the mindless wretch who tor- ‘2 : 
tured her daily existence, making it almost unbearable, — . 
lay in a drunken slumber, his filthy breath tainting the : : 
air, and his loud breathing making night discordant. — ‘ 
With a shudder of disgust, Mrs. Evelyn wrapped a 
shawl around her, and laid down upon the lounge 3. it F 
was not the first time by many, the bare floor was pref. 4 


erable to the softest couch by his side. 
\ 
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The weeks that followed were like glimpses of para- 
dise. Every day a hope, and every night its realiza- 
tion. Long, stolen walks by the sea, under the glitter- 
ing dome of those warm August nights, or drifting idly 
through the still twilights with only the vast, scarcely 
heaving sea around, and their slow oars keeping time 
to the lapping cadence of the waves. Even in the 
crowd, where not a whisper of their secret had been 
breathed, they lived but in the heart of each. True, 
their love was not a love to be proclaimed, but if it had 
been, neither of them were of a nature to flaunt their 
dearest interest before the world. She, from a delicacy 
that shuns comments, and he, from the astute conclu- 
sion that your interests are best served while they are 
yours. But all things are messengers of loving hearts, 
and those that love truly, need not the lip service, nor 
the eye that tells so much. The very presence is a 
content, and the casual touch of electric fingers leaves 
a benediction. 

After waiting two weeks without hearing anything 
from Mr. Bradly, Mrs. Evelyn went again to see him, 
and to her regret and dismay, she found that he was at 
home sick, so that at present her divorce must wait. 
- Allen urged the employing of another counsel, but she 
was unwilling to lay her affairs before a stranger, when 
by waiting a few. weeks, Mr. Bradly could attend to 
them. I'or obyious reasons, Mr. Boyed did not offer 
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to prosecute the suit himself, so September came, atid Aca 


dropped its golden days one by one into the great past, 
and Margaret made of them a jewelled coronet to bind 


the brows of Memory, and through all the gloom that ‘ae 
gathered around her afterwards, the tender beauty of 


those autumn days never grew dim. 
The Evelyns, and of course Mr. Boyed, were the last 


to leave the retreat. The leaves were falling, and even — 


the early frosts had lain white and glistening many ear- 


ly mornings, before Mr. Evelyn announced it was his ~ 
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pleasure that Margaret should return to town, and that ee : 


rooms in a retired quarter had been secured for her, 


and furnished with her own furniture. Mrs. Evelyn ~~ 





hoped to remain in N 


until Mr. Bradly should be | 


able to resume his business, but he was still at home, — 


though gaining slowly, therefore she could do no better a 


than to remove to her new home, with less dread, as 


Mr. Evelyn was about to go to the southwest on busi- — 


ness for the firm with which he was connected, to be 


gone some months. He spoke of losses sustained, and _ a 


the need of economy for the present, as an apology for eo : 


the vast change from the elegant quarters at the Albion, q 


to the rather dingy apartments at Mrs. Ely’s. She was 


also informed that she must dismiss her maid, and re- — 


trench her personal expenses as much as possible. 


‘“‘T will provide you,” he said, “a certain amount 


monthly, and hope you will find it sufficient to meet 
your expenses, until my return.” _— 
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She received his communication with simple acquies- 
cence; she was so joyous at the prospect of his absence, 
that the dingiest place would seem a heaven compared 
with the past. She was so simple in her tastes and 
habits, —or at least could make herself so, —yet such 
a perfect artist was she in dress and surrounding, that 
she could live on a much smaller sum than many a 
meaner dressed woman, and one more meanly lodged. 
She found little trouble in giving up her maid, for ser- 
vants, wherever she chanced to be, served her because 
it was a pleasure, and very soon, poor, frowsy Janie at 
Mrs. Ely’s, would have spent every moment’s leisure 
for the « grand, sweet lady with the soft voice,” and 
deemed herself well paid, with a kind ‘* Thank you, my 
good girl,” but as long as Mrs. Evelyn had money, 
Janie’s devotion never went unrewarded. | 

She lived very retired after her husband went away, 
going no more into society, making no new friends, nor 
seeing the old ones; but she was not lonely. Alen 
was constantly by her side, solicitous for her welfare, 
and devoting himself to her happiness, and their long 
twilight rides into the country, and evenings spent 
together, repaid for all other deprivations. The land- 
lady was discreet, when she understood that Mrs. Eve- 
lyn wished to live secluded, and never spoke of her, so 
that the beautiful woman who had shone like a star in 
the gay world for half a dozen years, dropped as effect- 
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ually from the knowledge and remembrance of her ac- — ey! 
quaintances, as though the grave had closed over her. 
But I believe the general opinion was, that she had 
gone with her husband south. Margaret did not care, = 
if she knew the report, so happy was she inhersecluded = 
life, with her music, her books, and her delicious hopes. 
It was the intention of the lovers, — they had come to = 
this conclusion from the death of Mr. Bradly, — for | 
Mrs. Evelyn to live quietly until her husband’s return, 
then enter a suit for a divorce; with this understand- 
ing, they tacitly agreed to forget the unpleasant sub- 
ject, and wait patiently, and be happy. 

Months came and went, each leaving its tribute of iim As 
snow and storm, wind and calm, until the seasons 
ushered in sweet-scented June, then they laid a babe x. 
on Margaret’s bosom, and she felt for the first time, 











the exquisite content of a mother. 

A woman has never been truly blest, never known 
the holiest emotions of the soul, until she wears the 
crown of motherhood, until the little being she has 
carried beneath her heart, and nourished with her _ 
blood, nestles within her arms all her own. In after 
-years, that child may bring her sorrow, wring from her a. 
eyes their bitterest tears, yet for all other joys, she — 5 
would not part with memory of the happiness her — 
darling brought her. a 

Thus with Margaret. With abundance of mother 
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element in her composition, she had been more than 
content to remain childless, rather than join in such co- 
partnership as the arbitrary decision of the law per- 
mitted her. But now it was such delight to trace in 
the tiny lineaments those she so fondly loved, and when 
Allen, with infinite tenderness in look and tone, would 
bend over them, and caress the wan cheek, and bid her 
be hopeful, and bring back the rose-tints to her sweet 
face, for in a few months now, she and her boy should 
be truly all his own, she would not have changed her 
lot for a kingdom. 

Mr. Evelyn seemed as far from completing his busi- 
ness, as when he went away, but he wrote at stated 


intervals, and supplied his wife with means sufficient 
for all her wants. 


When her baby was two months old, and she was on 
the point of writing to him, and stating her desire for. 


a separation, intending to have a suit commenced 


immediately, a letter arrived, containing news that the 


writer was on his way to a point farther west. The 
letter also contained an order for several hundred dol- 
lars, and was written in a more affectionate tone than 
usual, expressing a hope that before long he should 
come or send for her, as he had quite made up his 
mind to remain permanently in the west. Of course 
Mrs. Evelyn could only wait after this, until she heard 
from him again; but she heard nothing more until 
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the following December. Taking up a paper, she read 
her husband’s death by suicide. Yes, she was free at 
last, but it was a startling announcement, and she could 
scarcely believe her eyes, though all the details were 


given. She did not feel grief at his loss, nor affect it. 


Of course, she was shocked at the manner of his 
death, and at the statement, that not only had he 
squandered all his own property at the gambling table, 
but had also spent large sums belonging to the firm. 
She was shamed for his dishonored name, but the 
knowledge that a few hundred dollars was all there 


was between herself and poverty, did not trouble her, © 


the thought that she was free to become Allen Boyed’s 
wife, was happiness enough to color all things with a 
rose-tint. 

It was a short time previous to the cowardly tragedy 
that left Margaret a widow, that Allen Boyed seemed 
to tire of the close attendance upon a woman, who in 


turn, could not give him so devoted attention as hith-— 


erto. It was true, without a doubt, that he loved Mrs. 
Evelyn, the best next to his precious self, of anything 
on earth; but he had been surfeited with beauty and 
sweetness, and required a change. The change came 
in the guise of Anna Selwin, as unlike Margaret as the 
flaming carnation to the queenly rose. This lady had 


been several years a resident of Paris, and had acquired — 


all the arts and fascinations of that gay city. Destitute 
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‘of beauty, yet she attracted, commanded rather, admi- 


ration wherever she appeared. Tall, large even to 
stoutness, yet her form was molded with rare grace. 
Neck, bust, and shoulders, as exquisite in shape as 
though hewn from marble, while her hands and arms 
were marvels of perfection. Her step was majestic, 
that word alone expresses her carriage, and when in 
full dress, which was always elegant, one would nat- 
urally exclaim: ‘“‘ What asplendid woman.” Her face 
was common, a large, flat forehead and chin, glittering, 
steely blue eyes, the least bit of a nose, almost lost in 
the expanse of cheeks, a small mouth, one of those 
small, cruel mouths, that you never really trust, and 
from which you never expect to hear a generous senti- 
ment. But those thin, cruel lips were red as art 
knew how to make them, and garnished by white, even 
teeth, made the most of, by a constantly recurring 
smile. Her hair was a coarse, dull brown, so thin, that 
not all the pomades money could buy, nor all the 
invigorators ever invented, could coax from that sterile 


scalp a luxuriant growth of hair; but thank goodness, 


_ it could be bought, consequently Anna Selwin did not 


lack an abundance. Not very prepossessing, you will 
tell me, quite otherwise. You are wrong, for I declare 
to you, few women had the admirers, even worshippers, 
for it was whispered men had gone mad for her. She 
had a voice of magnetic power, never loud, never com- 
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pelling, but distinct and sweet, as the notes of a guitar, ‘ 
when touched by a master hand. Low and subtile, it — 
fell upon the ear with enravishment, and no one listen- 
ing to it once, but would turn with delight to hear it 
again. 
She had passed extreme youth, she admitted twenty-_ 
eight, but whatever her age, she looked young. She — 
was one of those women who never look old in society, 

and this was the woman for whose sake Allen Boyed : 
perjured his manhood, and outraged the heart of a lov- 

ing woman. He was first thrown into Miss Selwin’s 
society by chance, then he sought her because others 

did, and then, well because she decided he would an- 
swer for a husband. He had money, that washer main : 
consideration, but added to money he had position, 
therefore he would do. She used every art of which 
she was mistress, to win him, and did it. 


Ni 
7. woe 


Had Allen been told in his earlier acquaintance with — 
her he would wed the lady, he would have scouted the 
idea. He always intended to fulfill his promise to Mar- ‘ 
garet, and he knew and felt even while estranging him- ; 
self from her, that in the wide world, he would never 4 
meet again so complete a woman. She filled his heart 
with sweetness that never grew bitter, her intellect met _ q 
his in ready sympathy, and his esthetic eye was satis- 
fied with her glowing beauty, and aside from her one 
error, loving himself too fondly, he could not find a 
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flaw in her womanly perfectness. For this error, he 
blamed himself more than he did her, and not being 
inclined to take much blame himself, he blamed cir- 
cumstances more than either. 

Miss Selwin studied her dupe, — for such he event- 


_ ually proved, — thoroughly, as she did every one, and 


as usual, learned her lesson well. She saw he was a 
vain man, though like most vain men, he did not know 
he was vain, nay, would have been indignant, had he- 
been made aware it was suspected ; and few men were 
more susceptible to flattery, though he would have 


‘hated the flatterer if made conscious he was flattered. 


‘In short, she read his weakness, and used it, avoided 


his strength or obstinacy, so won the stake for which 
she played. 

The consequence of her fine witchery was, as might 
have been expected from the first, on so self-centred a 
sybarite as Allen Boyed, the retiring, and never exact- 


ing Margaret, engrossed much with her babe, was 


neglected,-and every hour, and every thought were 


devoted to the gay, fascinating Anna Selwin. 


How can we tell when the change commenced? Per- 
haps he came less often, or lingered less loving by her 
side, and this may have called from her chidings, ten- 
der chidings, murmured between kisses, then growing 
into complaints, and then reproaches perhaps, as his 
visits grew farther apart, and briefer at that. Perhaps 
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he thought the child required too much of her time, fh i 
and absorbed the love that should belong to him, as a 
though that was possible. As though her womanly 


call upon it, as though he did not grow daily dene j 4 
since she fed his child at her breast. We shall i ina. S a 
measure cease to have all the horrors attendant upon 
unwilling motherhood, when we cease to have unloves : . | 
ing Wives. 

Allen did not notice the babe as formerly, and 
answered her complainings, crisply often, that he conta 
not be expected to shut himself up in a nursery, and 
told her she was growing thin, and dimming her loveli- sa ; 
ness, by such constant attendance upon the child; yet. 4 
he know that until he gave her a better home, she had — c- 
no means to hire a servant, nor to rent more room ‘an 
keep one. ‘* Why then,” she asked herself, ‘* did he 
blame her for that which he knew she could not help, ag 
since he knew precisely the state of her finance?” _ a 

By and by the fact came to her, long after every 
body had recognized it, that Mr. Boyed was devoted to : 
a rich lady, who had recently appeared in the city from " 
Paris. ; aa ‘ 

“Indeed, Martha! how did you learn this?” Martha an 
Reed was her former maid, and now, took home lacie a 
dry work for folk, but principally from the ladies at 
the Albion. } ie 


9 
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“T heard it from one of the chamber-maids at the 


- Albion, ma’am, I have forgotten the lady’s name, but 
~ she lives down back of the garden in one of those grand 


houses, and rides in her own carriage. She lives alone 
with her father, but they keep half a dozen servants. 


I expect she must be very rich, don’t you?” 


“Evidently they are,” was the only answer. Mrs. 
Evelyn did not think much of the rumor at first, but it 
returned to her again and again, and there crept into 
her mind a sickening doubt of her lover’s purpose. 
Was he really changed? Did he intend to desert her? 
O, no! no! it could not be! It was tiresome, as he 
said, to stay long in the close room, when the spring 


and early summer were so inviting. She did not blame 


him, since she could not go out with him, and when he 


was there, the baby would not allow her to sing, or 
read, or converse uninterruptedly, so she tried, poor 
heart, to put the torturing thought away ; but she was. 
left more and more alone, and his manner was so pre- 
occupied, and his treatment of her so cold, that she 
could no longer hide from herself the fact that he was 
cruelly changed, whatever the cause. As for Allen, he 
was not yet prepared to break with her; indeed, I am 


not sure he had at this time decided to give her up, 


and as long as she did not make her nose red with 
weeping, or get into a jealous frenzy, and utter many 
unwise and unreasonable things, he still thought her 
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the loveliest woman in the world. Like many another __ 
warm-souled woman, Margaret was unwise in this 
respect. She was bitterly jealous, and suffered as such 
women suffer, wise or unwise. Her jealousy wasnot 
the kind that springs from a mean, grasping spirit, that 
would have the person on whom it had by some per- 
mission of law .or usage, been able to set the seal of 
ownership, devoted heart and mind to it, nor allow a 
throb of admiration for another, however beautiful or 


worthy that other might be. Such jealousy would hold 


ges 


for itself by mere force of might—the might of pro- be 


ray 
ale 


prietorship —all that the trammelled heart is capable 


ee 


of bestowing, instead of holding it by the power of — 


rt 
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attraction, the only power that will bind one royally to 
another, or at least, all in that other that is worth bind- 
ing. In one possessing this unlovely spirit, there is no 
self-questioning as to whether there is aught within 
itself to attract or hold its captive. That is of little 
moment. It says in acts if not in words, — a 

‘‘ By law this is my property; I donot care whether —__ 
there is an atom in me that draws this spirit to mine, 
or a chord in it that responds to anything I can offer. 
I have a right to it, and I will have my rights, or we 
will both be miserable.”’ 

Margaret was not made of such baseness, but she had | 
laid at her lover’s feet all that was sweetest and richest 
in her opulent soul, and her reward was all she desired, — 
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to be the first and dearest in that lover’s heart. She 
did not claim to be considered the brightest, the fairest, 
or the best, only the best beloved. She had such faith 
in him, such faith in his truth and constancy, that she 


never doubted his repeated assurance that this was so, 


or her security in this place, any more than she doubted 
the strength and steadfastness of her own affection. 
She never for a moment thought to control his emo- 


tions of love or admiration for anything loveable or 


admirable, well knowing that one must be meager 


indeed, of all the highest attributes, who can view 
without thrills of delight, wonder, and esteem, all that 
is good, beautiful, and rare. This in her rational mo- 


ments, but it is difficult to philosophize in love; espe- 


cially for love so deep and self-absorbing as Margaret’s 
had been, and though she knew that the wild frenzy of | 
jealously that sometimes possessed her, when dwelling 
on her lover’s deflection, was worse than useless, and 
that if there was nothing within him that belonged to 
her, she could not claim anything, and that any rela- 
tions that were not what they claimed to be, were bet- 
ter dissolved; yet it was so difficult to turn at once 
from such secure convictions as she had held, and real- 
ize her beautiful hopes lay withered before her, her 
beautiful hopes that were so dear, so dear. ‘Therefore 
she could not at once, and without a terrible strife, 
tear down her idol. I do not think she had tried to at~ 
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this time; she would by and by, and after, there would - | : 


remain a cruel wound, that years might not heal. 


One day in early autumn, Mr. Boyed called after a 
longer interval than usual, for he had been to Long 
Branch for the last two months. Mrs. Evelyn tried to 


be patient with his manifest indifference, and be rea- 


sonable in regard to their relations. After waiting for 


him to broach the subject nearest to both their minds, | 


and he had already risen to go without a word, she told 
him of the rumors she had heard, and asked for his 


denial or affirmation; he did not reply immediately, 


but drummed on the mantlepiece by which he leaned, 
with his eyes fixed upon the floor. 

“ Why do you treat me so?”’ she cried passionately, 
‘if you love me no longer, say so at once, and not 


come to me with the hollow pretence of being what 


you were, but are no longer!” 


“J will go, Margaret, and come again when you are 


in a better humor, then we can understand each other 
better.” So he went, glad, if the truth must be told, 
of an excuse to withhold yet longer an explanation, 
leaving the poor, passionate creature to sob and moan, 


and walk her floor through the livelong night in sleep- 


less pain. 


Thus Mrs. Evelyn was left, not only to wrestle with _ 


her wasted love, but bear the shame of the sad mistake 


she had made, and which rankled in her sensitive mind, — 
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sharper than a sting. It is true, the disgrace that - 
usually follow acts like those we have admitted, did 
not attach itself to her, from the fact that her lover had 
been so guarded in his attentions, until she was a 
widow, that the faintest whisper of suspicion had never 

been breathed against her name, and aside from Mrs. 
Ely, there was not a person who had a suspicion of the 
truth. But with a heart naturally pure, she suffered all — 
the agony they suffer who err through weakness or 
temptation. What can cause deeper sorrows, than to 
feel ourselves possessed of powers to understand and 
value all that is sublime in purity, yet know we have 
cast a darkened cloud between ourselves and it? OQ, 
could we know how evils are punished in the heart of 
the evil-doer, we should be more charitable in our 
judgments. 

Fortunate it was in some respects, that her child was 
left her, for it saved her from the utter desolation of 
heart that might otherwise have been. The constant 
care he needed, saved her from dwelling so much upon 
herself, and then the necessity of providing for the 
coming winter was so imperative, that she must rouse 
herself from her terrible unhappiness. Her sister was 
still in Germany, but had she been at home, it is doubt- 
ful whether Margaret would have applied to her, and 
of course she felt that she had no claim upon her hus- 
band’s relatives. Allen knew all this, and yet, though 













child, which any manly man would have done, tom 


he had not a cent beyond his Lisi ome Be 


was very sick, he ordered his own physieae to mak 
one call at his expense, and see how the child seemed 
but not to call again unless sent for by the mothe: | 
He did not call himself until she sent imperatively | for. | 
him, as we have seen in the chapter before this. ‘ Thus : 
matters stood, when the joyous chimes of Christn 
bells fell upon their wakeful ears, she bending a 
her suffering child, and he dwelling with unaccou 
able dread on the morrow’s eve ' . 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 


TRUE HUMANITY. 


~ ©Thou art so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition, that 
thou holdest it a vice in thy goodness not to do more than thou art 
requested.’ — SHAKESPEARE, 


us 7 HEN Mrs. Evelyn returned from the Herald 


v eB 







office, she found a glowing fire, where be- 





fore, there was scarcely enough to warm her 
large room. <A pot of fragrant tea sat upon 
the stove hearth, and her table was laid with 
its usual care. Her look of mute inquiry towards Mrs. 
Ely,— who turned from administering something to 
the sick boy, — was answered : 

“Yes, dear, I have taken upon myself to see that 
you are comfortable; when your good fortune comes 
back to you, you can repay me; what you are to con- 
cern yourself about is, to keep your strength and get 
your baby well, then we will think of what you are to 
do. So Janie shall bring up your meals as usual, only 
I will furnish them, and see that you are kept warm, 
while Dr. Jenness, who has called to see me since you 
have been gone, will come daily to attend Willie, until 
he is well.” The good creature did not say she sent 
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for the doctor, specially, and herself became shane 
for the bill. 

Mrs. Evelyn had not removed her hood, but oath 
looking down upon her boy, who lay breathing softly — 
and regularly, but her poor, set face changed, and the 
tears welled up from her touched heart, and dropped 
upon his yellow hair. Gone was her indignation ~ 
towards this woman, who after all had only advised 
her, from her best knowledge of people and things, but 
who had, from the human side of nature, proved her- 
self a truer sister than Agnes, and a truer friend than 
Allen. Mrs. Ely was glad to see the tears, for the 
expression of set despair in her tenant's face, had 
troubled her greatly, and she knew relief and healing 
was in their flow, beside, she knew they expressed — 
acquiescence and gratitude more eloquently than — 
words could have done. She but dimly comprehended 
this proud, sad creature, and certainly did not under-— 





stand that though she would have lavished all the — . 


richness of her charms and sweetness upon her loyer, 


then wished they had been richer and sweeter a million = 
times for his sake, yet would she have sooner thrown 


her body into the sea than to have bartered it for rags vs 


to cover, or bread to nourish it; and I think there are 
thousands who are as obtuse on this point, as Mrs. Ely. ae 


But though to her landlady she was a human enigma, 
Mrs. Evelyn had won her way largely to the best side 
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of her, and her great fund of motherly sympathies were 


stirred to their depths, by the patient suffering that 


her white face expressed. Her utter loneliness would — 
have touched the coldest heart, but Margaret was 
always courteous and unassuming, receiving the sim- 
plest kindness with gratitude, and all acts of attention 
with civil acknowledgment, so that one who knew her 
eyen superficially, could scarcely fail to love her. 
Now, as this tried creature sat by the small table 
and made effort tg do justice to the well-cooked dinner, 
_ she blamed herself for thinking unkindly and untruly, 
as she now believed, of Mrs. Ely. “I wronged her,” 
she mused, “she would have waited for me, and I 
might have been saved the degradation of the step I 
haye taken, but very likely it will come to nothing,” 
and her thoughts persistently dwelt on one and another © 
who had abundance, and on whon, in a moral point of 
view, she had a just claim for support. “I believe it | 
is a delicate intrusion to make into the depth of a man’s 
pocket, and I believe I was possessed with a species of 
_ delirium, when I had the hardihood to put that strange 
thing in the paper to-day, and I do believe my head 
feels strangely. O, dear, I hope my poor brain will not 
give way, until baby is well.” , 

She leaned forward, and rested her arms supporting 
her head, upon the table, and there Janie fonnd her an 


hour later, when she came to remove the debris of 
15 
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dinner. With intuitive delicacy the usually stupid 
girl went softly out, leaving the table undisturbed, 
‘and it was not until the short twilight had nearly — 
deepened into night, that the exhausted one was _ 
awakened by the faint baby voice, calling “‘mamma!’’ 
a ery that would hold back a tender mother heart 
from the very portals of heaven. Mrs. Evelyn ae . e 
herself, and, by a desperate effort, threw off, in part, 
the torpor that hung about her brain, and in all her os ; 
limbs, and after attending to the little one’s wants, — a 
and seeing him again drop into a deep slumber, she 
undressed, for the first time in two weeks, and putting — ‘We 
on a flannel double-gown, lay down beside her boy. 
Janie came in, and cleared away the table, and in her = 
clumsy effort to do it softly, she made noise enough to 2 es 
wake Rip Van Winkle himself; but she did not dis- — a ee 
turb the exhausted woman, through whose veins the 4 4 
fever-poisoned blood was slowly creeping, soon to burst 
into wild bounds of delirium. Once before going to. 
her bed, Mrs. Ely came to the chamber she had made > - 
more EE OP EG: Little we opened his le ha 4 “< 









nestled ee into the arms of his unconscious rao hele ‘ ‘ q 
without.a word of fretting, and seemed perfectly con- 
tent, so she lay beside him. a a 
‘You are a dear little thing,” softly whispered the a 
watcher, touching her lips to the delicate forehead, then - J 
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again, she regarded keenly the white, thin face of the 


3 sleeper, marked the sunken eyes with their dark rims, 


_ 





the hollow temples, and the red, red lips. 

“JT am afraid,” she thought, anxiously placing her 
finger on the thin wrist, “I am afraid she will not go 
through without a fever; well, the city must pay me, 
if her sister does not.’’ Ah, that was the secret of Mrs. 


_Ely’s good-natured liberality? you will say. Well, not 


exactly, but she had informed herself of Margaret’s 


antecedents long before the present trying time, and 


within the last twenty-four hours she.had made up her 
mind to two things; first, that she would not turn the 
helpless woman out of her house, nor see her suffer 


_ for necessaries, neither would she lose the amount due 


her, nor whatever she was obliged to pay out, in the 


_ future, since she had a tongue, and knew how to use 


-S 


it, and the unfortunate lady had wealthy relatives, 


_ though few in number. She had also a large circle of 


friends, whom this shrewd woman believed would 
relieve her, did they know of her distress. Hence her 


sudden resolve to help her, and risk a loss. Though I 


protest again that her motive was not altogether selfish, 
and she had been kind to Mrs. Evelyn before she had 
formed her plans, but she justly reasoned: “since she 
cannot help herself, it is right her friends should help 


her. They are well able, and no doubt willing, did 


they know the circumstances.” So she resolved, as 


















pleased. The poor lady awoke in the morning feelin 
the frail little DEE of Willie ire ever SO | 


es he was taken sick; awoke to cite cae be 
loved little form to her bosom, and became conscious — 
in the effort that her head was hot and throbbing, 
though a heavy hammer was beating in her brain, and i 
conscious that it required all the strength of her poe 
arms to lift her baby. She had slept long and de 
too, for a nice fire was glowing in the open stove, a 
the room was warm and tided. She made an effort 
rise, finally, but found herself so weak and sami 
she lay back with a moan. ie 
‘Mamma sick!” and the shadowy little hand we 
over the white face, caressingly. 
“Yes, mamma is sick, Willie, but I must tga 
remembered her venture of the day before.. “I m 
go to the post-office, though,” —and she smiled sco 
fully at herself for even giving the matter a thoug 
“though I do not believe there is a man in this ¢ 
who would loan the pitible sum I asked for, to save - 
from ee 4 
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then laying him upon the lounge, tried to open the 


bed, but was fain to leave it to Janie, who came in with 


her breakfast ; and while Mrs. Evelyn drank her fra- 


erant tea, and made an effort to eat her toast, put the 
room in order. The bed was in an alcove, and while 


the girl was arranging it behind the curtain that 


separated it from the main room, she heard a slight 
moan, and with a spring, was just in season to catch 


the lady as she fell forward in her chair. She did not 


quite faint, and a cool drink roused her again in a 


- moment, and bidding her humble friend be silent, she 


by a sheer force of will, made herself ready, and went 
to the post-office, begging Mrs. Ely, who came in, to 


' remain with the little one until her return. The land- 


lady, believing her advice had something to do with 
this going out, was patient to stay, though her morn- 
ing’s work was waiting; and when the lady came back 


‘in a short time, Mrs. Ely read nothing in the glittering 
eyes and glowing lips, but the rapid walk in the keen 


air. As soon as she was alone, Mrs. Evelyn threw a 
dozen or more letters upon the table, and without 
removing her hood and shawl, sat down to open them. 


' One after another were looked into, and their contents 


noted, though scarcely comprehended, yet enough to 
take the general drift, all asking an interview, or the 
information as to how she was circumstanced, promis- 
ing if she was found worthy, or pleasing, or, well, 


ises so fair.”’ 


_ powerless to go farther. The instant change - : 


















thought they would help her. With curling lip shi 
gathered the self-interested motive of every one, a 
collecting each open sheet and envelope, as she . 
thrown them down after reading, put them int ot 
fire, retaining but one, that from the first, she had 1 [aic 
aside without opening. It did not look very diff 
from the rest, but it was the first letter she had.ta 
up, and she marked the envelope large, white, and pla n 
and the chirography elegant, and so distinct, you co 
read it as readily as the largest print. She hesita 
‘¢T should be so sorry,” she mused, “ to find the s 
spirit leering at me from the inside of this, that P , 


She broke the seal with shaking nan for a cl 
ness had taken the place of the morning’s fever he 
partly from her condition of health, and partly 
the nervous dread of what she might find there. 
folding the sheet of fine thick paper, she found 
two or three lines, reading thus: 

‘¢ Madame. seat the es in whatever 


and should you need my assistance i in any possitaa % ra 
address a line to Box 13—.” . e 


Her poor thin hands dropped into her lap, u 
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aie hopeless despair to the assurance of relief, the most i 
contemptuous skepticism in human benevolence, to Fe 
grateful faith, made her faint and weak as possible, AG 
and still retain her sanity. After the first moment of “ 
joy, she opened the double sheet, and a bank note of y e 
more than double the amount she asked for, lay bright - 
and crisp in her hand. Tears, O, of such blessed relief a 
dropped upon the messenger of good, and bowing her | ey 
head, winged thoughts of thankfulness floated upwards a 
e from her sad heart, and watching angels caught the 7a 
___ white blessings, and breathed them about the pillow of ee 

the giver, that night, and his dreams were sweet, and : 5 
the influence followed him through the days that came «ts 
thereafter, though he knew not the source of the - 
exquisite hopes that haunted him like a strain of ten- i : 
_- der harmony. 4 
O man, man, strong in your possession of health, and ‘s 
__ strong in your ability to earn money, why will you not -= 
use your wealth and influence to assist working, care- ei ee 
_ burdened woman? Not because she is pretty, and 2M s 
2 winsome, and her gratitude, or love, as the case may oe 
be, will prove a sweet tribute, and gratifying to your a 
! passion or vanity. What though she cannot be any- 
thing to you, what though her pale face and faded id 
form holds no charm for you, and cannot quicken your er 2 
3 pulse by asingle beat. She may have been very lovely, # 
__ or would be so still could you but penetrate beneath = 
2 ia 
7 ao 
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felt —she knew not why — that all traces of her 
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the gaunt a of woe and want, or she may possess. ; 


what is better, sweet, womanly attributes, that would a 


prove blessings to many, could she but rise out of 
the slough of poverty in which she is held, and from 
which you have the power to save her. Help her 
because she is a woman, and needs help. Let it be -: 


‘from no other motive than a disinterested desire to” 


follow your Master’s footsteps, a motive that can 
neither add to a sensual pleasure or worldly aggran- ? 
dizement, and my word for it, you will feel a glow, a 
secret content, that trumpeted charities will never — 
bring you. Would you not rather contemplate a 
grand, cultured woman adorning and sustaining the 
sphere in which she moves, or a man in his prime of es 
useful manhood, standing pre-eminent among men, 
and think— This is my work, the result of the = : 
gave a widowed mother. She has reared her child: 
qualified to adorn the highest walks of life, and this he o 
my reward. A monument of fame, more ending 
than the most costly pile of architecture ever re: : es 
by man. ies s 
Controlling her quivering nerves, Mrs. Evelyn wrote : 
a brief line of thanks, and kissing the little thing that - 
watched her so patiently from the pillow, she ed 








her shawl closer around her shivering form, and : 


stepped out to put her letter in a box near by. ~ 
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mad venture must be cleared away. She reached the 


end of her street, which terminated in the principal. os 


thoroughfare, and was waiting an opportunity to drop 
her letter into the box attached to the lamp-post at the 


edge of the sidewalk, when a plain, private carriage ~ 


passed slowly along, hindered by the press of vehicles 
in the street. The occupant eaught a glimpse of Mar- 
garet, as she reached forward to drop her letter in the 


box, for at the same moment a woman springing back. 


to avoid a rearing horse, pushed the silken hood from 
her death-white face, and Helen Gleason recognized 
her friend, though shocked at the position in which she 
found her. 

“She sees me,” thought Mrs. Gleason, and bowed 


_ smiling, at the same time pulling the strap, in order to 


have her carriage turned into’ the other street. But 
though Mrs. Evelyn was looking full in the lady’s face, 
she made no sign of recognition, and as soon as she 
recovered herself, turned and walked back the way 
she had come. Helen followed, as soon as the carriage 
could be disentangled from the press, but was only in 
season to see the scarlet shawl go up a high flight of 


granite steps, and disappear through the door. She 


marked the house by its cornering on a narrow court, 
and having the general air of old-time grandeur about 
it, Bidding her coachman wait, she went up the stone 
steps, wondering in what condition she should find her 
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lovely friend, dreading to prove what she feared, yet 


longing to put her womanly arms around her, and share 


all her abundance with her, if need be. As she laid 
her hand upon the bell, the door was flung open, and 


poor Janie, more wild and frowsy than ever, ran into — 


her arms, nearly throwing her over. 
‘‘Beo parding, O, the poor dear lady!” and before 
Mrs. Gleason could get her breath to ask for Mrs. 


Eyelyn, the girl had darted away, so she had nothing 


to do but to ring the bell. A young girl came down 
the stairs, having the same disturbed appearance, and 
to the lady’s inquiry, exclaimed : | 

‘‘Oh, she has just fallen down in a fit, ‘ane we are 


afraid she is dead! come this way,” and Mary ee led 


the way up the stairs, whence she had come. 


: 


Following with trembling limbs into the back cham- 


ber, Helen found the dear form prone upon the floor 
where she had fallen, and Mrs. Ely supporting the 


poor head, and trying to force something through the 


close-shut teeth. Without a word, Mrs. Gleason flung 


off her heavy cloak and furs, and sat down on the floor, 


and took the apparently lifeless head to her warm 


bosom, while her soft, firm fingers rapidly loosened — 


the clothes about the throat and waist, and then 
dropped a few drops of ice-cold water on the bared 
bosom and deathly brow, while Mrs. Ely seconded 


every effort deftly and in silence. A quivering sigh ‘a 
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came at last from the nearly torped heart, and then 
the heavy lids lifted, but there was not a ray of con- 
sciousness in the black depth beneath, and only a faint, 
low moan answered to the loving words uttered, and 
kisses pressed on the sadly changed face. 
“We must get her in bed,” said Mrs. Ely, briefly. — 
“Yes,” was the reply, with a glance towards the 


door. Ata look from her mother, Mary closed it, and 


took Willie from the bed; and then those two women 
—as wide apart as the poles, in principles and posi- 
tion, yet drawn very near together by the sweet 
promptings of sisterly humanity —soon unrobed the 
sufferer, and lay her in bed, where in blessed uncon- 
sciousness of wrong or poverty, she must fight the 
terrible fight between life and death. 

Not many moments elapsed before Dr. Jenness stood 
by the bedside. His looks were grave and anxious, as 
he marked each symptom, and questioned Mrs. Ely as — 
to all she knew of what had happened. 

“She must have most careful nursing, first of all,” 
he said, as he watched the effect of the drops he let 
fall between her lips. ‘Shall you or I take care of 
that matter, Mrs. Ely?” Helen here replied: 

“TJ will take charge of that part, Dr. Jenness.” 

He looked up quickly, pleased and surprised. 

“T am glad to see you here, Mrs. Gleason.” 

‘J am glad to be here; I am afraid my poor friend 
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has suffered greatly, but she must have lived very 
secluded, to have escaped my search so long.” 

‘¢ You know this poor lady well, then?” . 

asf do, indeed; we have been warm friends for many 
years.” 

Mrs. Gleason and Dr. Jenness had met before this, 


by beds of sickness and death. He knew her well, — 
and she knew him for an actively humane man, but — 


they felt themselves drawn nearer together by their 


mutual interest in the sufferer, who still lay motionless, 





as though the seal of death was already stamped on the ee # 


white face. 


Leaving minute directions to be observed, until he 
came again at night, the doctor left his patient to the __ 


tender care of her friend, who at once made prepa- 


rations to remain. Her first act was to send for hers 2 
husband, and then learn all Mrs. Ely chose to tell her . 


about Margaret. 


“She has been with me rather more than two years G 


her husband left her here when he went away; her 


baby was born here, and indeed, madame, I feel greatly : 
attached to the pretty creature; she has been so patient — 
under many trials, so sweet and unassuming in her as 


ways, one could scarcely fail to love her.” 


“Her baby, you tell me, has been quite sick?” 
“Ves, 


mats 


he barely lived through, and I suppose it was 
her untiring attendance on him, that broke the lady 
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down completely, though I suspect scanty nourish- 


- ment, and unusual toil with her needle, had reduced 
_ the poor thing greatly, before broken rest and anxiety 
did the rest.” 


“My poor, poor Margaret! if I had but known,” 


and tears fell like rain from the pitying eyes watching 


every line of the pallid countenance. After a litile, 
Mrs. Gleason resumed. “ From this time, I shall take 
all responsibility for my friend upon myself, and will 
pay you, at once, the amount she is indebted to you, as 
far as money can pay your goodness.” 

“ You are honorable, Mrs. Gleason; I have no doubt 


- Mrs. Evelyn would rather be indebted to you than to 


me, and I will not make any pretence of refusing the 
amount my due, but I beg you will believe, I should 


have taken care of her, had no other friend appeared.” 


“T am sure of it,” returned Helen, warmly, “and it 
is but justice I should assume her debts, as well as the 
care of her; and now about the baby. What shall we 
do with him, until the fate of his mother is decided. 
Tt will not do to keep him in this room, of course,” 
resumed Helen, after moistening the feverish lips 
through which a faint moan continually breathed. ‘“T 
will provide a nurse, if you will furnish a room.” — 

«IT have been thinking what I could do,” replied 
Mrs. Ely. “But I have not a room in the house un- 
occupied; even at present, I share mine with my two 


- daughters.” 
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“Then,” answered Mrs. Gleason, “the child must 
be taken to my house, if he can be moved. I wish my 
husband would come. That must be him,” she added, 
as the bell gave a loud peal. 

Leaving her charge in care of the landlady, Mrs. 
Gleason went down to the parlor. Mr. Gleason met 
her with troubled looks. 

“What is this, my darling? Richard tells me you 
have found a friend, very sick! Who is it?” 

‘¢ You remember Mrs. Evelyn?” 

“Surely 1” 

‘Well, I saw her on the street, this morning, but | 
the carriage was blocked, and before I could get to her, 
she had turned, and walked very rapidly up this street; _ 
I was unable to overtake her, but saw her enter this 
door, and before I could ring the bell, a servant ran 
screaming past me, and I found on entering, that Mrs. 
Evelyn had fallen in a faint, and she now lies ina 
most critical condition.” 

“She must be in a very reduced condition to lodge 
here,” and Mr. Gleason cast his eyes about the room 
and its well-worn appointments. 

“She is indeed pitiably reduced; she has been here 
since her return to the city, after the summer we spent 
in N , you remember, Arthur, and she has a baby 
boy, who is just recovering from a severe illness.” __ 

“Well, dear, what do you propose to do? for of ‘ 
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course, you will see that she is cared for ; that she has 
a physician, nurse, and everything necessary for her 
comfort, and the baby, what shall we do with him; let 
him remain here?” 

“ Mrs. Ely has no room to keep for him,” answered 
Helen, who seemed to be revolving an important mat- 
ter in her mind. “I think we had better have him 
taken home at once, if it is prudent to move him, and 
provide a nurse for him there. But, Arthur,” and the 
wife slipped her hand through his arm, and laid her 
head against his shoulder in her own pretty way, “TI 
cannot leave my dear friend to a hired nurse, in her 
critical state!” 

“Helen! what would you do! surely not nurse her 
yourself?” he cried, turning startled eyes upon her. 

“ Yes, dear, that is just what I must do, and you 

must not oppose me, but rather help and sustain me in 

the doing.” 

“But, my precious wife, think of the danger to 

yourself, and the loss to your little ones, to say nothing 

of your husband, should you take the disease, and sink 

under it! ‘There are plenty of good nurses, and I will ; 
provide one at once, two or three, if you like, but do : 
not think of exposing your own life, so useful and 

precious, unnecessarily !” 

“Tt is not unnecessary, Arthur, but most important, 

that I remain here. I have thought of it in every light, 


« a 
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and my duty is clear; I.cannot leave that sorrowing, — ets 
lonely woman up-stairs to the care of a hired nurse, — ex ft 
who will minister only to the body, and that isnot the 


wy 


most distressed part of my poor Margaret. JI am in no- 





danger ; I am in perfect health, my mind at peace, and af 
you know I am a good nurse, at the same time I have Fe 


such a reservoir of vitality to draw from, I can impart of & : 


to the sufferer, through my love, strength she could 
not obtain otherwise. You know how firm I can be, , 
dear, when I feel that I am right; so do not oppose 





me, but help me rather, to go through with this simple 
act of humanity, and save a life just as preciousand = 
necessary to one helpless babe, as mine is to three.” 


“Very well, you wonderful little woman, my judg- ey 
ment tells me you are right, though my heart rebels; 
tell me your wishes, and I will carry them out.” 

Helen gave minute directions about receiving the i : 
child at home, and procuring a nurse for him, some — 
matters about her own wardrobe being sent her suit- 
able for the sick room, and also for an assistant for 5 
herself. ) a 

‘¢ And the physician ? shall I send Dr. Chandler § panty a 

“No, I think not, Arthur, Dr. Jenness is ttn ‘ 
her, and I have great faith in his skill and judgment, — 
beside being one of the tenderest-hearted men in the 
world.” 


And so it was settled. It wag decided that baby : 
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Willie could be moved with proper care, and Mr. 
Gleason promised to come for him as soon as he could 
make arrangements. Willie had been removed to Mrs. 
Ely’s room, and laid upon the bed, and every time the 
door opened, he would turn his large blue eyes wist- 
fully on those entering, and then nestle back on his 
pillow, and neither speak nor smile, though he would 
take nourishment and medicine when offered him. In 
the afternoon Mr. Gleason came back with a nurse to 
fetch Willie. Mrs. Gleason went to see that the little 
one was well wrapped up from the cold. As she bent 
above him, he put up both bits of hands, and said, 
eagerly: “I want mamma, take me to mamma?” 

The gentle lady gathered him to her bosom, while 
the tears started to her sensitive eyes. 
*¢ Mamma is sick, my precious, and cannot take Wil- 


~ lie, won’t you wait until mamma is better?” 





*“ Yes, Willie will wait, but I want my sweet mam- 
ma,” and he turned his face and hid it in the bosom 
on which he lay, though he did not shed a tear. 

“He is a strange child,” said Mrs. Ely, who stood © 
by, ‘‘a most strange and loveable child, and seldom 
ever cries. You will never part with him, if his mother. 
dies, will you, madame?” and the voice of this worldly 

woman actually faltered. 


> was the answer, ‘but 


*¢T shall keep him, certainly,’ 
T earnestly hope and pray we may save his own mother 


to him.” 
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“JT hope so, too, with all my heart.” £ 

Mrs. Gleason took her place by the invalid’s bedidae® = 
and for many days and sleepless nights, she watched = 
untiring the struggle of that frail body to hold the 
worn spirit. Dr. Jenness, too, was devoted, nadkicd 
though his skill may have subdued the fearful fever _ 
running riot through the purple veins, yet to the 
watchful care, the tender sympathetic care of her RES 
friend, who constantly bathed the parched and heated 
flesh, stilled the throbbing head by the touch of her ; 
cool, magnetic hand, and kept a tempered light and . 
heat in the fever-poisoned room. It seemed some- — 
times, too, that the sufferer was conscious of the whi <3 ~ = 
pered words of endearment, conscious too, of the | 


{ 
loving offices performed, for the dark eyes would open — 4 
on the watcher with an instant gleam of intelligence a “ 
and a shadow of a smile flit across the sad mouth > a 
long unused to smiles. e 


It was long, painful waiting both for Hasaa and d 
those who trembled for her welfare. She did not fea 
for herself, though not believing in blind chau 
took every precaution for her own health, cons 
with her duties of a nurse. Dr. Jenness crate 
keenly, and reported twice daily to Mr. Gleason, W 
drawn this way and that, between his anxiety fr 
health of his idolized wife, and his humanity towa 1S 
her friend, scarcely rested more than did ie in her 
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self-imposed labor. No self-centred egotist he, but a 


ereat-hearted man, yet he could not rest when he 
thought of her possible danger. , 

This fearful warfare between life and death could 
not go on many days, but must soon turn in favor of 
one or the other. After nearly two weeks anxious 
waiting, the friends stood with suspended breath — 
watching the palid face, where the gray shadows 
were slowly gathering. Painfully the faint breath 


passed through the parted lips, so faintly and at such 


- long intervals, that each seemed the last. The doctor 


himself quite despaired ; still he continued to moisten 
the drawn lips with a powerful mixture, while Helen, 


- silent and almost unmoving, watched him from the 


other side of the bed. 
*‘She is gone!” whispered Mrs. Ely, and indeed, it 


-. would seem so, for the drapery on the breast moved 


not, and the long lashes lay still on the wasted cheek. 
It must be death! Mrs. Gleason questioned, with 
eager eyes, as Dr. Jenness raised himself from a stoop- 


ing posture. He shook his head; he could not trust 


himself to speak, this kindly-souled man. He was 
deeply affected, so interested he had become in his | 
patient. He walked to the window, and put aside the 
curtain, then came back and again clasped the cold 
hand that lay on the coverlid, and watch in hand, 
listened again to the faint breathing, though the light 
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would not allow him to see the face of the watch. 
And just then the clang from a steeple near, gave 
stroke after stroke, twelve o’clock. Beckoning Mrs. 
Gleason, he again walked to the window. | 

“©, doctor! is there no hope? save her for her 
child’s sake !” 

Well did the lady jabs he was doing to the best of 
his ability, after consultation with the first physicians 
in the city, yet so apt are we to beg the doctor to do 
more, when only the giver of life, could will it to stay. _ 

‘“‘T have no hope, Mrs. Gleason, but I have one more 
remedy, which, in one case in ninety-nine, may prove 
life-saving, but it is far more likely to prove a messen- 
ger of death. You are her nearest friend; shall I 
administer the drug, with a possible chance for life, or 
shall I let the disease take its course? I will do as 
you bid me, her life hangs in the balance.” 

“Give it to her!” was the unhesitating reply, anes te 
immediately from a tiny vial, the doctor dropped one eet, 
drop of colorless liquid into a glass of water, and then oa — 
put a little from a teaspoon between the inyalid’s lips. a 43 
She slightly gasped, and the heavy lids lifted from her — a 


dark eyes, quivered an instant then sank, the tide of z a 

lite rolled slowly back, as the sluggish blood that was : Be 

still left, quickened in the thread-like veins. oe q 
‘She will live!” breathed Helen, with the awe of eRe 


a great presence in the whispered words. 
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Dr. Jenness answered only with a hopeful look, and 
again administered the subtle drug. A few intense 
moments, and the rigid outline of the limbs relaxed, 
the gray-shadows of arrested circulation lifted, and the 
breath came regularly, though faint, from the bosom. 
Then the eyelids dropped easily, as natural slumber 
superceded the torpor, and the ghastly look faded from 

the drawn mouth. 

The night wore slowly away, and still the invalid 
slept. From time to time the faithful watcher touched 
the lips with pure water, as with wakeful, hopeful love 
she waited the dawn. The doctor had gone home, 
Mrs. Ely to her bed, and only unseen company still lin- 
gered, a company that brought with its coming a bless- 
ing of peace that would ever be felt in that household. 

Late in the following day, Margaret opened her eyes, 
the light of intelligence in their black depths. Helen 
was bending over her, and unable to speak at first, 
bent and kissed the pale mouth, round which a smile 
was trying to hover. To the look of pleased inquiry, 
she replied : 

* You have been very, very sick, darling, but you 
_ are better now, and we hope will soon be well.” Then 
as Mrs. Ely came in, bringing a tiny bowl of nourish- 
ment, Helen took it, indicating the bed with a glance." 

“Ah!” and with real motherly interest, the woman 
leaned oyer and took the thin hand. ‘“ You are better, 
dear.” Margaret did not attempt to reply, but the 
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erateful expression was reply enough, and after taking 
a spoonful of the nourishing broth, dropped almost 
instantly into another deep sleep. 

It was a number of days before Margaret could more 
than smile a wan shadow of a smile, in answer to the 
loving gratulations of her friend, for Helen still insisted 
onremaining. — 

‘She needs me more than ever,’’ she told her hus- 
band; “she is so weak she would scarcely rally under 
less tender treatment than mine; no, I-will stay with 
her until she can be moved, then we will take her 
home.” 

So she had her way. Going out twice or thrice in 
the day, for a few moment’s brisk walking in the clear 
chill air, getting an abundance of rest while the in- 
valid slept, and when Mrs. Evelyn’s strength had so 
far returned that she began to show interest in her 
surroundings, and look a question to which Helen’s 
mother-heart was quick to respond, she told of Willie’s 
whereabouts, and his growing health, and how her baby 
girls loved and petted him, of his patient waiting for 
mamma, for whom he asked daily, and how he would 
gravely listen when they told him how mamma was 
then, and that he should see her when she got better. 
Helen talked of all the fine, pretty ways of the boy, 
and many things about her own children, well pleased 
to receive a faint pressure from the frail, frail fingers 
that lay yet so helpless on the counterpane. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HUMANITY AND INHUMANITY. 


*O, what makes woman lovely? Virtue, faith 
And gentleness in suffering: and endurance 
Through scorn or trial; these call beauty forth, 
Give it the stamp celestial, and admit it 
To sisterhood with angels. — BRENT. 


ment money could command, and drew deep 





draughts of strength-giving happiness from the 
love and care that made the atmosphere in which she 
dwelt. Her mind grew daily clearer, and long before 
she was able to converse, or utter more than a few 
faint, slow words, she had lived all the past, but espe- 
cially the immediate past in which her wild, unlawful 
passion for Allen Boyed had brought its own fearful 


punishment. But it also rounded into definite shape, 


the half-formed ideas that had long lain chaotic in her 
mind. Ideas that in a crude and often unwholesome 
state, are slowly finding place in the minds of thinking 
men and women. The world is not ripe for them yet, 
and when it is, this new theory, theory no longer, shall 
have found a place divested of all its apparent unholi- 
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ness, there will be a greater revolution in society than 
any civilized act has ever brought about. God speed 
the time, when children organized from a purer, truer 
source, will cease to be the helpless, unconscious instru- 
ments of reacted lust, murder, and all the wretched 
catalogue of crimes, that are stirring the world from 
centre to centre. 

Lying there in her unspeaking convalescence, her 
brain gaining strength faster than her body, Margaret 
saw with clearer vision her relations with Allen Boyed. 
Her love had been as pure as anything most pure, as 
her love had been for her child, her mother, or her 
thoughts of heaven itself. True, she knew well, and 
shuddered at the thought, that she was outraging the __ 
social law, and that the world’s approbrium would fall 
relentlessly, did it but know; though I am afraid the — 
sometimes almost distracted creature believed, when she — 
allowed herself to dwell upon the subject, that the di- 
vine meaning of the law was far more sadly outraged in 
her marriage, than in the baned estate in which she had 
lived for more than two years. Yet now she would 
sooner put her hand in the flame, than she would have 
returned to the bondage in which she had been held 
by Allen Boyed. os 

She read him aright at last, and the reading had 4 
divested him of the grand attributes in which he had 
appeared to her— when passion blinded —nearer a | 


- 
i 
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God than man. ‘She knew now, it was her wit, her 
brightness, her glowing health, and her fresh, undimmed 
beauty that held his senses in thrall. Instinctively she 
knew her goodness, her intellect, her purity even, had 
little weight with this man, who had grown satiated 
with the rich magnetism of her royal nature; he must 
have change, and preferred anything, if a stagnant 
pool, rather than the higher change her better nature 
could bring him. All this she saw, and more and more, 
with mind introverted, and the result was, that when 
she was able to dress and be moved to the luxurious 
home of her friend, her heart was as free from any lin- 
gering tenderness for Allen Boyed, as though it had 
never beat with a warmer emotion than friendliness. 
Better still, there was no resentment, no scorn, no any- 
thing like emotion. He had dropped as completely out 
of her life and thoughts even, as though he had never 
been, and had he appeared before her with all the old 
glamour of lovingness, I think she would have greeted 
him as indifferently as any being under the sun, with- 
- out a single quickened pulse. It is possible that later, 
when health and interest in the world’s affairs grow 
stronger, she may find that at times, and under some 
circumstances, the old pain may make itself felt, but 
however that may be, as life moves on towards new 
experience, every particle of friendship, respect or pas- 
sion, has been swept from her heart forever. 

16 
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Mrs. Gleason made everything in the way of settle- 
ment satisfactory to Mrs. Ely, the latter taking the fur- 
niture at her own value, Margaret wishing to be rid of 
it, and so escape all old associations. Dr. Jenness 
refused utterly to receive a fee. 


‘Tt is not the first time, madam, we have whtdven 3 


together by a sick bed; usually you have paid the bills, 
but this time, I insist on giving my services, since I 
was the first called.” 

Helen thanked him warmly with a kind pressure of 
the hand at parting. Well she knew it was not the 
first by many acts of unselfish charity performed by 
this good physician. He will have his reward. 

It was like Paradise, coming from her ili-lighted, 
dingy room, to the high, sunny chamber adjoining 


Helen’s, with the same long window opening into the 


conservatory, and another with the blinds flung wide 


to admit the morning brightness. A glowing coal fire 
burned in the grate, it was so cheerful, Helen said, to 
see as well as feel the warmth. 

The curtains, carpet, as well as the coverings of the 
low easy chairs and lounge, were of a lovely rose-tint, 
relieved by a background of delicate gray. Margaret’s 


own pictures had been transferred to the walls, and- 


her own knick-knackerie brought and scattered about. 
From this exquisite sitting-room another opened, in 
which all the appointments for dressing could be seen, 
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and where a white bed stood invitingly ready for the 


convalescent. 
¢ You must let me carry you,” said Mr. Gleason, as 


Mrs. Evelyn made an effort to step from the carriage. 


A faint tinge came to her wan cheek, but she yielded 
to him as she did to every one, in these days. He car- 
ried her through the vestibulé, and up the stairs, and as 

he did so, the furred hood fell back and exposed her face 
to other eyes that glanced up, as Mr. Gleason passed the 

library door. Mr. Vernon had of course taken a deep 

interest in his sister’s friend, not perhaps so much the 

friend, as the result of her sickness to Helen herself. 

He was daily at the Gleasons to learn the progress of 
events, and here he had seen and become greatly inter-_ 
ested in baby Willie. 

‘He is such a marvellous little fellow,” he would 
say, ‘while he has all the lovingness of a child, he 
comprehends as quickly as a mature mind. 

Percy had been waiting to see his sister, little dream- 
ing he was to see the face of his beautiful unknown in 
that of his sister’s guest, as she passed him, white and 
wasted, in the arms of his brother-in-law. 

Percy’s life had rounded into a most complete and 
beautiful manhood, since his late unravelling of the 


_ tangled web in which his young, pure love, his golden 


hopes, his boyish ambition, were woven into a black 


warp of lies, deceit and death; and since he had 
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learned one of the weavers was his mother, whom he 
had ever regarded as a queen among women, royally 
above temptation, the other, his dearest friend whom 
he had held as the soul of honor; and since he had 
proved beyond a doubt, his child-wife whom he had 
cursed to a woeful death, was pure, loving, and O, so 
wronged, he had forbade himself the privilege of judg- 
ment until every fact, the faintest coloring of fact, or 
the tiniest evidence that could bear upon the matter 
had been sifted and proved. 

Then so merciful his judgments, so lenient to the 
weaknesses of his fellow-man was he, that his friends 
looked upon him and wondered, as once before men 
wondered and asked, ‘* What manner of man is this?” 
I do not think he was called a charitable man. He 
never did anything towards building churches, or en- 
dowing colleges, or converting heathen, outside his own 
city ; I doubt if he ever paid a dollar this way. Nei- 
ther to take several score of ragged little wretches to 
a sail on the harbor, or to build lofty seats for them to 
see processions draggle through the streets; he did not 
believe money spent in that way, would do half the 
good it would, put in a few pair of shoes, or a basket 

of provisions, but then it happened to be his way of 
| thinking; he might not be right, I only tell you what 
he thought about it. He well knew there were liberal 
men enough who would glory in this kind of a thing, 
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_ and whose ambition for committing big charities, — 


excuse the expression, — was only equal to their ambi- 
tion to see their name blazoned as such men. 

_ The finding of his child had opened the depths of 
his great, true heart, and while hitherto he had looked 


upon children as another of earth’s blessings never 


to be his, now there was a silent outgo of tenderness 
for every child he met. For more than fifteen years, 
his lips had never touched the lips of woman, and 
they seemed to him a beautiful good, which the perfidy 
of one had rendered, not hateful, though that was the 
word that came into my mind, but distasteful is a bet- 


ter, a good which he felt no desire to appropriate. 


But since the purity of Gertrude had been made appar- 
ent, as well as his own weak credulity regarding her, 
he began to see that life, after all, was only a make-up 
of sad mistakes at the best, and the truest use to make 
of it, after finding oneself here, was to get all the good 
out of it possible, and not let the first failure at effort, 
discourage all other attempts. 

Especially since meeting that wonderfully fair woman 
in the dingy paper office, had he resolved to make the 
most of whatever good came to him, and wherever he 
might find it. She seemed as out of place, it is true, 
as a rare jewel amid the pebbles of the street, but a 
gem might be dropped in the dirt under our feet, and 
remain a gem still; thus his faith in Mrs. Evelyn. 
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Now when he was made aware that his sister’s friend, 
with whose history he had been made acquainted, and 
his beautiful unknown were the same, the inward un- 
rest that marred his perfect peace, passed with his ear- 
nest aspiration of ‘*‘ Thank God.” 

A deep content had fallen over the spirit of Margaret 


when she left the house where she had sinned and suf- 


fered, but not until lain.gently on the lounge in the 


pure atmosphere of this happy home, did some of the - 


old brightness flash into her eyes. 


‘‘God is so good to me,” she cried, twining her arms 
around Helen’s neck. They were alone, these two. 


“He has let me go very near to a fearful gulf, only to 
show me his watchful, forgiving love, holding me back 


by the hand of an angel.” | 
‘Hush, hush, my darling! I am no angel,” and she 


returned Margaret’s kisses warmly. ‘*I am only astew- — e 


ard, and properly rendering my account, is only doing 


my duty. See, here comes Willie!” and ag the child ~ 
was brought forward, he sprang with outstretched __ 


hands into the arms of his mother. « Be careful, Wil- 
lie, mamma is very weak,” continued Mrs. Gleason. He 
nestled beside her on the lounge, scanning the changed 


face eagerly, at the same time saying half doubtfully,— — 


“Tt 7s mamma, Aunt Helen.” 


(74 = had e ° 
Yes, it ig mamma, my precious,” said Margaret, 


kissing the little hand caressing her lips. After a little, 
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the nurse wanted to take him, but he, without resisting 


in words, tightened his hold on his mother’s hand. 
“Let him stay,” she begged, “the will not tire me, 


we will go to sleep together.” 


So Mrs. Gleason left them to go to sleep, while she 


nestled back into her old place in her household, from 
~whence she had been absent for five weeks on an errand 


of mercy. Mother and child continued to gain surely. 
Willie was made a pet by the whole household, from 


the eldest to the youngest, servants as well. Mrs. 


Gleason took the responsibility of clothing him in 
dainty apparel, most becoming to his delicate beauty, 
and Margaret, feeling it would be affectation to refuse 
any good offered, after all that had gone by, accepted 
anything for her darling, but not for herself. 

** No,” she would reply to Mrs. Gleason’s urgent 
entreaty that she would accept some fresh dresses, 
‘*No dear, I have enough to be comfortable, while I 
am an invalid, and until I am able to do something for © 
myself, I will have nothing more.” | 

It was during the long, idle hours of convalescence, 


that Margaret learned more of the inner life of her 


friend than she ever knew before, and she felt more 


forcibly than ever, what she had always felt, how her 
own life had wasted, for want of right directing. When 
she grew stronger, Helen lay before her the plan she 
had formed and never given up, since her brother had 
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first began to look for a companion for his daughter. 
Margaret listened, well pleased at the prospect of earn- 
ing a home for herself and baby. 

“If I can only prove myself a competent companion 
for the sweet child.” 

Margaret had heard the whole sadly romantic story, 
and had seen Ethel several times since coming to the 
Gleasons, and there was a mutual attraction between 
the sad-faced woman and the fresh young girl, who 
seemed to impart much of her own strong vitality to 
the invalid. 

“OQ yes, dear, you are every way fitted for the posi- 
tion, if you will accept it. My brother will treat you 
as an honored guest, while you will be doing him ines- 
timable service, for which he will pay you generously, 


and you will have a home worthy of you, my Prin- — 


cess.” 

A flash of the tear-bright eyes was all the answer she 
received, but Helen was well satisfied, and went out to 
see a guest who had called. 

For the first time since her complete recovery, Mrs. 
Evelyn’s countenance, when alone, expressed content. 
Not that it would, for a long time, if ever, lose that 
look of sadness, the remembrance her sinful mistake 
had left upon it. But the far-off troubled look, as 
though the mind was wandering in unsatisfactory spec- 
ulations, had passed away. The assurance of a fair 
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competence earned by her own effort, and a home for 


herself with Willie, was the boundary to her present 
aspirations. 

She knew that she was gifted with no particular 
genius to win fame or money; she was educated as 


‘women were educated in those days, when it was for 


no particular purpose. She was well read, and had 
kept fairly up with the times, and would no doubt 
have filled with satisfaction the position of teacher, 
that her friends might in time get her, but teaching 
would necessitate her leaving Willie to other care than 
her own. She was an excellent musician and a sweet 
singer. As the first she might become a teacher, though 
teaching of any kind would be a great drudgery to one 
of her organization; but her voice was not powerful 
enough to offer to the public. She was a correct and 
expressive reader, and had often charmed her friends 
with her exquisite talent, but she knew the long months 
of training demanded, and the money necessary to pay 
for such training, before she could hope to win a pay- 
ing place. She had thought of the stage, and in fact, 
all the avenues to which a woman could then turn, and 
hope to secure an income above the pittance of daily 
toil. Margaret knew, since slowly returning life 
brought her back from the other shore, that she was 


-friendless and moneyless no longer, but she was none 


the less anxious to help herself as soon as an opportu- 
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nity presented. Therefore when Helen proposed that 
she should accept the position of companion to Ethel, 
Margaret was delighted, though she never met Mr. Ver- 
non, and Helen was delighted, for she believed it to be 
the exact place she could fill with satisfaction, for she 
knew if nature ever created a true home-goddess as 
wife, mother, and mistress, her model was embodied, 
though latent, in our Margaret. She was dwelling on 
her prospect of independence, when Helen returned, 
her face showing traces of tears, yet her bright eyes and 
smiling lips assured the questioner that they were not 
tears of grief. 

‘Tam so happy,” she said, ‘‘ poor Edith has had a 
hard battle to fight, but I hope she has overcome the 
worst, and will now have a little rest ; but you do not 
understand, dear, I will tell you. Do you remember 
Edith Linton, who attended Madame Barton’s at the 
same time we did?” Mrs. Evelyn shook her head. 
‘A slender black-haired girl, with a lily-white face, 
and the reddest lips, and those dark, gray eyes with a 
tinge of yellow in them, those shy kind of eyes that 
rarely look at you?” 

“TI do not remember,” and Margaret looked thought- 
ful. ‘She could not have been in our classes.” 

“Yes she was, but she was a shy, quiet creature, an 
orphan and poor; her cousin and nearly her only rela- 
tive, I believe, educated her with the intention of mak- 
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ing an actress of her, but she was met and courted by 
a young gentleman, handsome, bright, and in good 
business. I remember him well—” 


? 


‘So do I now,” interrupted Margaret, “and she 
married him before the term closed, did she not? 
though she remained, and none of us knew it until 
after she left.” 

«The very one, but there was one who knew it. I 
went with her to the minister’s, and came back with 
her, and shared her confidence until she went West to 
join her husband two months after. It was necessary 
that he should go on a certain day, and Edith did not 
like to leave school, so they arranged the marriage, and 
he went on to make her a home ready, and she was to 
- join him at the close of the term. She was obliged to 
break with her cousin, for he was terribly angry when 
he found she was marriéd, and had thus frustrated all 
his hopes of her, and swore he would never see her 
again. Edith deeply regretted this rupture, for she 
was attached to her cousin, and grateful to him, but 
she could not be unhappy, for she loved her handsome 
husband with all her heart, and certainly her life began 
very promising. We wrote occasionally, and when I 
was married I sent a card, but never heard from her 
again, until some six months ago, I met her on the 
street, a shadow of my old classmate, white, wasted, 
and O, so sad, yet I knew her. She knew me too, but 
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would have passed me without speaking, had I not 
stopped her. I learned she was a widow and very - 
poor, that was enough to learn then, and finding she 
would not go home with me, I insisted upon her going ~ 
to dinner with me, for I believed food at that moment 
was the most important thing to talk about. She hesi- 
tated still, and glanced at her attire, which was rather 
worn and plain certainly, and she is fiercely proud, but 
I would not understand her hesitation, and after we 
were seated at a cosy dinner, I persuaded her to open 
her heart to me. O, Margie, it was such a pitiful story, 
and since hereafter I want you to aid her with the 
streneth of your own true, gracious spirit, and as I 
intend you to be my other self in all I hope to do, I will 
tell her story to you, if you will accept it under such 
conditions.” pe; 

‘With all my heart, dear Helen. If you can make 


_ any use of me in any way, so that I may repay to an- 


other a tithe of what I owe you, I shall be most 
happy.” 

Mrs. Gleason turned from the window where she 
was standing— for she had not sat down since she 
entered —and caressed the abundant dark hair for a 
moment or two, before answering! 

‘“‘ My precious friend, do I not know your own life 
has been steeped in bitterness; I was not blind all 
those years, though you bore your lot in brave silence, 
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and do I not know also, that the surest help for our 


own sorrows, is in helping others?” 


Mrs. Evelyn made no reply, save to draw the caress- 
ing hand to her lips. Then Mrs. Gleason, taking a 
seat, told what she had gathered of Edith Riply’s cir- 
cumstances. 

“It seems that Mr. Riply was a prosperous merchant, 
with quite a fine property, which he had accumulated, 
for though still under thirty, when he was married, he 
was a dozen years older than his wife. She was very 
happy at first, for he was kind, and most indulgent to 
her, supplying all her wants with lavish hand, for he 
was generous as a prince, and from first to last, loving 
her dearly; but, alas! that it should be said, from first 
to last, loving the wine cup. So true it is, that a per- | 
fect character is more rare than a perfect diamond, and 
though Mr. Riply was a very fine character, this one 
terrible flaw was his ruin. The poor young wife found 
that between business of the day and wine and billiards 
in the evening, her portion of her husband’s time was 
mostly when he was asleep. It was a terrible cross to 
bear, for Edith was high-spirited and sensitive, and 
came from a race of men and women who had never 
borne disgrace of any kind — unless we do as the 


_ world does — except poverty. 


She withdrew entirely from society, and lived in the 


seclusion of her home, devoting all her time to the care 
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of her little ones, of whom she had several. Finally, 
My. Riply returned to New England, and for the last 
ten years, has been doing business in this city, and 
living in an adjoining town. ‘They lived in quiet afflu- 
ence, but the dreadful skeleton that was not always 
hidden, as the years went on, robbed poor Edith of all 
the old yielding sweetness of character that made her 
so attractive as a girl, and gave place to proud reti- 
cence, that kept her aloof from old friends, and pre- 
vented her making new ones, except rarely. Her 
children died one after another, until only two were 
left, and to these she clung with a silent and despair- 
ing fondness, that we often see in such rich natures, 
whose right of loving is narrowed to so small a compass. 
Many years before this period, every affectionate emo- 
tion for her husband had died out, and though she did 
not detest him, the feeling that was predominant was 
almost as dangerous for her peace, it was that of utter 
indifference. She simply endured him and life, and 
dead to hope or ambition, save always for her two 
pretty boys. Think, dear Margie, of living such a life, 
year after year. Some half dozen years ago, her hus- 
band sickened, or I should say, his health began slowly 
to give way, and none but herself knew of the sleep- 
less vigils night after night his querulous exactions 
required, and her sense of duty gave. I will not call 
it duty altogether, it is more a part of the inward im- 
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pulses of every woman, developed to a greater or less 
degree, that will not allow her to forsake or neglect 
anything helpless left to her care. 

« This was the beginning. General stagnation of busi- 
ness followed, two or three failures, and a destructive " 


fire, failed the firm of Gordon & Riply, and left them 


penniless. Edith had no reason to fight against stag- 


nant misery after this. Her husband sunk under the 


combined misfortunes that swept away his last dollar, 


and a stroke of paralysis left him as helpless, and at — 


times witless, as a child. He lived more than a year 
after this, and in the same helpless condition, and his 
wife, all unused to labor of any kind, worked for him, 


-and cared for him as tenderly as for a babe on her 


bosom. Well, after all had been done, and the grave 


_ closed over the erring man, another victim to the fear- 


e ful scourge of our land, Edith found herself without 





means, and with no experience in anything that would — 
pay, same as many others had done before, with two 
helpless children. Beside her poverty and general un- 
fitness for business, Mrs. Riply had a greater misfor- 
tune to contend with, which finally drove her away 
from the place where she had lived so long, and where 
had the people possessed a little more humanity, she 
might have found enough to do, to have given herself 
and children a home. 

“I told you she was proud and uncommonly sensitive; 
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well, her peculiar circumstances had fostered this dis- 


position to resent quickly and fiercely any imputation — 3 


on her integrity, and these unhappy attributes were 
called into play often since her necessities had made 
her in a way the property of the public, and every gos- 
sip felt they had a right to slaver her with whatever 
venom they had to spit.” 

2S But what could they find to say of one whose every 
hour of life must have been filled with care and unend-_ | 
ing labor? one would have supposed her misfortune 
would have thrown a very sacredness around her, in- 
stead of exposing her more and more.” 

“Tt is difficult to tell. There were a few who knew 
her the best, who believed in her fully. The physician” 
who was as faithful and humane to the poor family as 
he was pure in his life and character, and assisted them 
in many ways, and always remained a true friend; then 
there was a lodge composed of good, true men, who 
without ostentation helped them in various ways, nor 
ceased their kindly efforts while Edith remained in 
town, and they have only good words for the burdened 
creature. But it was the women, I am grieved and | 
ashamed to say, who without saying anything in par- 
ticular, nearly drove the woman to suicide. As I said 
before, it is difficult to tell how such matters start ; 
you know how itis in a village, as Soon as the faintest 
whisper of blame is breathed about one. I believe this 
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was first started by the jealous ravings of a woman 
whose husband did some neighborly kindness for Mr. 
Riply, then it was talked about in different families 
by one of those pests of the neighborhood, I mean a 
gossipping family sempstress, and this particular one 
had been saved, with her family of little children, from 
cold and hunger many times by the help of the Rip- 
lys. Well, these revilings were gathered up, worked 
over, and then scattered abroad in choice bits, to spice 
the otherwise stale hundrum of village life. By and 
by, one of those fossil-like women, who has lived in 
such perfect propriety all her life, that she must needs 
have the sins of other less fortunate human beings to 
feed upon, in order to retain her centre of gravity 
earthward, said to some other equally good creature, 
all in sacred confidence, you understand, that she was 
afraid Mrs. Riply was a light woman. Immediately, 
this other perfect woman, who by the way was a cler- 
gyman’s wife, having herself a reputation of great piety, 
consequently great influence in the place, told it to 
some other good creature, that it was known without a 
doubt that Mrs. Riply was not worthy. Well, this 
was enough, nearly all the women in town flew into 
arms against her. They knew nothing in particular, 
except she was said to be very fascinating, which under 
her peculiar circumstances, was a crime. 

She was certainly very pretty, though fragile and 
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colorless as moonbeams. No one felt any dislike or — 
rancor towards this quiet, unobtrusive woman, who 


never had much to. say, now less than ever; but then, 
if they did not feel a rush of indignation, they must 
feign it, or they might be supposed to be in sympathy 


with a possible naughtiness, so they must grimace to 


nase 3 


respectability, though they bruised a sore, tired heart 


to do it. Hang respectability of our day, the old fraud, 
flaunting a fair exterior over a rotten, bloated carcass, 
while true respectability dethroned, dishonored, lives 
only in the hearts of the minority. Not until there has 
enough been driven through the fiery furnace of dis- 
cipline, to make an army of resistance, will she be 
restored to her rightful place in the world, and the 
sham that has so many followers in these days, exposed 
in all her deformity. The trouble is, subjects for such 


discipline, like poor Edith, are generally taken singly, 


and grow so cowardly with pain, they are glad to slink 
away into the first refuge that offers, nor care to fight 
alone so profitless a fight.” 

Mrs. Evelyn was listening, intensely interested in 


this story of every-day occurrence, but more interested ~ 


in this new phase of her friend’s inner self. Here were _ 
the deeps in that sunny, placid nature, that discovered Ss 


the source of power that had often startled and puzzle 
her friends. | 


“ Are you interested in Mrs. Riply, Margie ?” 


yt 
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“ O, yes indeed, most profoundly go, but did she tell | 
you all this story herself?” 

“No, she gave ‘me the bare outline, blaming no one, 
and uttering no complaint, and only told me of her | 
anxiety to do something to help herself. I have ac- 
quaintances in W , Edith’s former home; they were 
warmly attached to her, and from them I learned the 
story I have told to you. After we had our dinner, I 
persuaded Mrs. Riply to let me go home with her. 
The highest room in a dingy old tenement, made 
barely inhabitable by a little black stove, and most ~ 
poorly and shabbily furnished, was the place she was 
able to rent for the pittance she could afford to pay. 





Her children, two bright boys, were there, and sitting 


down with an arm around each, she told me what she 


had tried to do. She had tried to secure a home for 


her boys in some charitable institution, for a month or 


_ «two, until she could earn something, because she had 
~ no money to pay their board at the present time. She 


went to the Children’s Mission. They at first told her 
they were full, adding, if they were not they could not 
take her children, as by so doing, they might keep out 


some poorer child.” 
‘“ You could scarcely find poorer children,” said 


Edith. 


“OQ, yes, we have many children who have no mother, 
or have mothers who could not possibly earn what you 


can if you try.” 
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‘¢T cannot find any work to take home, and I can- 
not go out to work unless I can find a home for my 
children,” and Edith thought, with almost envy, of the 
strong-handed washwomen, who made themselves com- 
fortable, while their children were warmly housed and 
fed in this place. 

“Well, you must put your children to board, and go 
to work,” the man replied to her last remark. 

“ But I cannot earn enough to pay the board that is 
charged for children; I have nothing yet to do, and I 
do not know that I can more than pay my own board 
at present.” 

«“ Well,” he said, rising, “you ought to be able to 
take care of them and yourself too, handsomely.” 

‘‘T hope to, when I have once made a beginning, but 
I have not yet been able to get any work.” Edith rose 
to go. 

“ Well, this is a mission for poor orphan children 
only, we cannot take those who have parents well and 
able to work.” 

Edith did not reply, she was too indignant at the in- 
justice of his remark, but she must not be discouraged. 
She went to two other institutions said to be gotten up 
and supported for the benefit of poor children. In one 
they had the measles, in the other they did not take 
boys. Then she went to the last and only place she 
knew except the almshouse, that was the farm school. 
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Here the objection was that her husband was not a 
resident of the city. The school in question was for 
the benefit of widows, whose husbands had resided in 
the city. The superintendent would take the boys, or 
one of them at least, but she must pay a certain amount 
in advance, for board; an impossible thing todo. It 
was returning from this last fruitless effort that I met 
her. She was thoroughly discouraged; she had not a 
dozen dollars in the world. You know what a severe 
winter we have had, and I shudder when I think of 
the consequences to this strangely organized creature.” 

“ What particular temptation do you think would 
have weight with her,” inquired Mrs. Evelyn, intent on 
reading Mrs. Gleason’s bias, as well as learning her 
answer. 

‘To none of an ordinary kind, assuredly, but I think 
her necessities would have hurried her to murder and 
suicide. She is most exquisitely sensitive to touch and 
feeling. I understood her better than any other, when 
we were at Madame Burton’s, and I remember it was 
the rarest thing for her to kiss, unless she loved dearly, 
eyen the ordinary handshake was disagreeable to her, 
with exceptions; and judging alone from temperament, 
and what I knew of her as a girl, and all that I have 
observed this winter, I think she holds her person so 
sacred, that she would burn it sooner than defile it.” 

* Poor Edith, this world has no place for such as she; 
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but tell me how you have been able to help her? for of 
course I know you have done that.” 

‘«She is well educated, as women were educated at 
schools ten or fifteen years ago, but as for that education 


which comes of personal contact, much prolonged with 


highly educated people, she is not educated. There is 


a pure soul, a sensitive brain, a quick intelligence, and 


a heart that would have taken the higher culture like 
the rose. But each sigh of the soul was drowned in a 


babble of common. people, and the sensitive brain took ~ 
peop 


its impressions at second-hand, from books alone, and 


the quick intelligence was clouded in foreed compan- 


ionship with dullards; and the heart that a little train- 
ing would have taught to hush its beatings, to wait for 
the word of God, was warped and disfigured by those 
it despised, yet still accepted, as the caged bird accepts 
the vile breath of the house, only because it cannot 


breathe its native air. Thus you see how few places 


outside the retirement of her own home, are fitted for 
her, or rather how unfit she is for nearly all employ- 
ments under the sun. However, I would not allow her 


to get discouraged, and when I came to think of it, she 


was precisely the person I wanted, to help me about a 


matter I had greatly at heart. First, we had the boys 


put to a good school, a short distance from the city, in. 


care of a kindly old couple I have known for many 
years, and who charged no more for their board, than 
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the mother could earn and pay easily ; thus she was 


- left free to do whatever work came in her way.” 


“But you have not yet told me what business your 
protégé is engaged in.” 

Mrs. Gleason had been for some moments looking 
into the sympathetic face of her friend in silence, but 
evidently her thoughts were not on the subject just 
discussed, or rather they were taking in a wider range, 
for she did not answer at once. Finally she said: 

“You remember, Margie, that I have mentioned a 
lodge to which I belong, composed entirely of women, 
organized half a dozen years ago, for the sole purpose 
of elevating and improving women generally ?” 

etles: 

“Well, I will tell you now more fully the purpose of 
the lodge, what it has done, and what it hopes to do. 
In order to become a member of this lodge, a woman 
must be pure in her life, and of fair record. By this I do 
not mean one who has never been censured, but one to 
whom no wilful fault or crime can be brought home. 
A woman who joins must pay a certain sum, and have 
the privilege of advancing any new idea, and have it 
discussed, and shall have the privilege of speaking at 
any time, on any subject, providing the floor is not 
occupied by others, or other business. Then we have 
what we call the workers, all taken from our ranks, 
who do the work that is planned in the lodge, and are 
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paid for their time from the funds. Then to those who 
are mistress of a house —for we meet always in the 
parlors of some member— they are paid for the trouble, 
unless they choose to give the use of their homes for 
half a day, and we have members who frequently do 
that. So much for the money affairs. We have cer- 
tain laws, and to these laws every one must subscribe 
before becoming a member. Our obligations to each 
other are: Never to let a member or a member’s child — 
under sixteen, suffer from want or care. That no one 
shall repeat or speak a word of scandal against any 
woman at any time, but that every member shall defend 
every other at all proper opportunities, and each person 
must decide for herself when those opportunities are 
proper. Some of our work is this; to seek out from 
schools, factories, shops, and wherever we can find 
them, intelligent, ambitious girls, without parents gen- 
erally though not always, and send them to school for 
a definite purpose. Educate them to do some kind of 
work or business that will enable them to support 
themselves in honor and self-respect without the wear- 
ing toil that robs a woman’s existence of half its bright- 
ness. I could point-out to you fifty bright, enterprising 
young women, cultured and mannered to adorn any 
station, going about their business or work daily, and 
living decently in homes which the society has built 
up for laboring women. They are able to save some- — 
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thing every month, and are in a fair way to competence. 
Every one of these girls are parentless, and without 
our aid would have spent their young lives in the shop 
or factory, and later, a worn-out incompetent wife and_ 
mother ; who accepted marriage as a mere refuge from 
which they would nine times in ten, fly, if it were possi- | 
ble. We send girls to all parts of the country where- 
ever we can get anything for them to do, and thor- % 
oughly competent girls always find work. It is the 
unambitious, the indolent, and half-informed who keep 
the wages at starvation standards. I wish they were 
_ the only sufferers.” 3 

** But, dear Helen, don’t you ever meet with ingrati- 
tude, and don’t you sometimes find that you have been 
assisting those who, after all your help, prove to be 
weak, or indolent, or both?” 

“Yes, sometimes, though rarely. A few months 
will usually disclose the natural inclinations, and if we 
find we have made a mistake and cannot overcome a 

natural indolence or ungratefulness, we do the best 
- we can with them, but it is only on the bright and 
_ really persevering that we spend much time or money, 
leaving the less gifted to the philanthropists. We gen- 
erally find more pegable with the girls we train for ser- 
vants.” ; 

“Have you a training school for that class also?” 

Yes. Inthe Home for working women, the culinary 
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department is conducted by a competent woman, 
assisted by a corps of girls, who through us are placed 
under her care, and taught all the different branches 
of housework, cooking, sweeping, dusting, washing 
windows, setting tables, washing, ironing, and in fact, 


the work as carried on in a well-conducted household ; 


for the Home is kept in perfect order, and the food — 
though plain, is abundant, and very nicely cooked. — 


The girls who go there, serve six months for their board 
simply, and in that time, are not only taught to cook 
food, but to buy it in its crude state, so that one of the 
most essential elements’ towards prosperity, that- is 
economy, is taught with the handicraft. If they serve 
their time faithfully, we see that they are comfortably 
and decently dressed when they go to a situation, and 
never abate our interest in them, no matter in what 
town or city they may find a home. 


‘‘ Another part of our work isto hunt out just such — 


women as Mrs. Riply, and aid them to help themselves. 
I tell you, dear Margie, it is the least little help, and 
the warm, true, human sympathy that most poor, sor- 


rowing toilers want, to lift them to a region of self-help. 


Energy, ambition, and self-respect follow then as a se- 
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quence. Edith earns enough to support-her boys, and — 


keeps for herself a pleasant room, and is looking for- 


ward, a few months hence, when she hopes to have them — 
with her in a home of her own, and earned by herself.” - 
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‘© You have not told me what business she is engaged 
in. Jam quite curious to know.”’ 
‘¢ Well, she canvasses for a book, but she attends to 
our business also; looking after women, young girls 
-. and children, who she thinks would be grateful for our 
‘help, and finding out in a quiet, unobtrusive way, all 
the things that are to be known about them; giving us 
the information, and leaving the Lodge to use it as it 
thinks proper. We pay her a salary quite remunera- 
tive for her services, and she earns something at what 
alone seems to be her business.” . 
“But I should think you could find plenty of objects 
for charity, without much effort; we cannot step upon 
the street without meeting with one or more, sick, 
maimed, and starving.” ‘ 
‘‘ Very true, but city missions, private institutions, 
farm schools, and what not, will take care of them. 
_And when the poor wretches have been left to their 
own evil inclinations and temptations long enough, 
there is the almshouse, house of correction, and prison. 
Ido not say that I would turn a half-starved, half- 
____ frozen beggar from my door unrelieved, when he came, 
but I do say, if I am to make an effort to lift a child to 


— 


a better estate, I prefer one whose parentage was above 


rise ew W 


the beast in brains, and whose organization had not 
been vitiated through generations of imbruted lives. 
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‘Then we may hope to give from out our hands a 
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woman worthy the care and expense we have spent 
upon her. 

“Standing healthful and independent, our girls will 
not care to rush into matrimony without due considera- 
tion, consequently we shall have less and less of those 
hasty, unholy marriages brought about too often by lust 
on one side, and a hope of support on the other. Do 
not misunderstand me. Ido not hold to defying the 
law of marriage, or any other law, I believe in uphold- 
ing law and order. Neither do I believe in abolishing 
the law of marriage. God forbid! But I believe in 
changing it, so that it can be honored in spirit as well 
as in letter, and not be outraged in both as it often 
is at the present day. It was well enough, perhaps, 
when it was framed, for the people for whom it was 
framed, for the clime and the age; but we have out- 
lived it, and while men and women are allowed, nay, 
induced by every allurement under heaven to enter 
its relations, without consideration of age, or fitness 
of disposition, condition of health or ability of support-_ 
ing it, while every facility, I say, is furnished for tak- 
ing up this relation to gratify, O, any whim of the — 
moment, I believe it should be allowed to unhinge as 
readily, especially when the relation has become intol- 
erable, and every crime in the calendar is dared, to be 
rid of it. Its votaries will chant me the same old song. 
Young men and women should not enter this sacred 
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relation without due consideration, and be certain they 
know their own mind on this subject. 

“ What folly! just as though when passion held youth 
and inexperience in bondage, there is ever power for 
consideration, or just as though the mind on this sub- 
ject would remain unchanged —if causes should arise 
to change it—any more than on any other. Of course 
I know that if the marriage law be changed, there must 
be a revolution in many, very many laws and customs 
of the present day. Very well. So there might be to 
the benefit of the whole civilized race, especially those 
yet unborn. , 

*« When it shall be looked upon as a crime to become 
parents without means, or a disposition to get means 
to rear the offspring of love, pleasure, lust, or whatever 
the emotion that creates the helpless thing; when it 
shall be looked upon as a crime to become parents when 
there is a perpetuating taint of disease or insanity in 
the blood, and when it shall be considered a crime, by 
no means the least of the three, for a woman to bear 
children to a man she detests, there will be far less 
need of criminal lawyers, doctors, and institutions for 
punishment. But you see, my Margaret, we have not 
the law upon our side, therefore let us train our girls to 
understand themselves better, estimate themselves at 
their true worth, give them independence and health, 
—they are the firmest friends they can haye—and 
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their womanly natures for being loved, t us 2 tl 
333 minds are filled with other interesting tale mpor 
= matter, which, while it does not render 7 em 
x, less loving or endearing, will give them a dig 
= balance that utterly dependent women never ac 
= With all her heart Mrs. Evelyn could endorse 
2 thing Mrs. Gleason had said, and by her close at 
+ showed the fullest sympathy. She could haves 
ae this is known to me by bitter experience, a nd ev 
word you speak has a vivid meaning to me, that 
can only theorize; but she did not, the ime for 

3 speak had not come yet, if it ever should. 
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* But teach me, O Omnipotent, since strife, 
Sorrow, and pain are but occurrences 
Of that condition through which flows my life, 
Not part of me, the immortal, whom distress 
Cannot retain, to vex not thought for these; 
But to be patient, bear, forbear, restrain, 
And hold my spirit pure above my pain. 
No star that looks through life's dark lattices, 
But gives token of a world elsewhere.” 
— OWEN MEREDITH. 





/HE first use Margaret made of her strength 
was to go by herself, and return the money to 
c=’ her unknown benefactor. She wrote an earn- 
eat est, womanly letter, thanking him for his faith 

oT in human nature, and begging him to continue 
in his kindly deeds, and so, perhaps, save a struggling 
soul from despair. This done, and never expecting to 
hear from him again, she made preparations to take up 
her new life, casting off the old, as something out from 
which she had grown, strengthened and renewed as by 
anew birth; but like all births, whether of thought, 
truth, empire, or individual, it was not accomplished 
without throes of agony. During her long, slow con- 
_yalescence, she would lay for hours with her eyes closed, 
feigning sleep, that she might live over her past undis- 





~~ outlive it, and strength should come to her aid, ar 




























wasteful mood to cheerful converse, until she s 


health and reason return together, forgetful that ; he 
slow cure of mind retarded the body’s health. 
For the young girl of her early marriage, she felt tl 


profoundest pity. Not only pity for her compulso 
union and its entailed horrors, but pity for the wz s 
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years in which, had she known how, she might h 
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done so much good to some —if not more wretek 
wretched in a different degree; pity for the aspirati 
that died with the desire that gave them birth, pity y 
the dim glimpses of better things that faded with 
fruition. But for the mature woman who had 00 
out the richness of her soul, made a prodigal was 
her womanhood before an idol of clay, who had bu 
the incense of her best feelings to an impostor, an out- 
law to honor, to truth, and divinest manhood. For th h 

woman she could feel only scorn; scorn that she oor ts) 
so love this changling to whom the most sacred 02 at. 
were nothing when they clashed with desire; to whe 
agreements were nothing, though written on aa | 
pages of a spotless life, written with the red dr op: 
a true heart, and sealed with the honor of al lov 
woman. It was weakness to make so great am a 
a mistake, to yield such homage to a man without it 
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however beautiful; but it was contemptible drivelling 
still to cling however slightly, to lim, and feel her 
heart-strings draw and snap whenever his loss recurred 
to her. 

I do not think Mrs. Evelyn ever even blamed, much 
less cursed Allen Boyed. It never occurred to her it 
was the most natural thing to do. She knew now her | 
eyes were open — that he had played the part of a vil- 
lain from the summer of long ago, when he had used 
every art of which he knew, to win her, down to the. 
time of leaving his child breadless and moneyless, in 
mid-winter ; yet for all this, she did not blame him; he 
was what he was, he had been her bane, but also she 
had loved him, she had given him her all of faith and 
hope, she could not take back her gifts, they would 
die out by and by, and with them die all that made 
life richest, rarely if ever to spring again this side of 
spirit culture. She found peace at last, and when 
finally she arose from her bed, restored once more to 
sound bodily health, her inward estimate of the world 
was not more changed than her outward appearing. 

The perfect oval of her face had lengthened, and the 
tint of a ripe peach that had always lain upon her 
cheeks given place to a snowy white. Her abundant 
sloe-black hair, which Helen had barely been able to 
save from Mrs. Ely’s shears, had fallen, and fine soft 
clusters of curls replaced it. Her beautiful eyes were 
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not less beautiful, but changed. ‘The old fire and_ 
‘sparkle had died out, and in place of these a depre- 
catory brooding expression, as though pleading for 
lenient judgment. But it was in no one feature, -it 
was the whole face. There were no lines, no white 
threads to tell of decay, but the woman’s soul looked 
out changed. The human passions, hate, clisappoint- 
ment, love, jealousy, grief, self-contempt and despair 
had held high carnival in that helpless soul, had had 
their day, been defeated and driven out finally, and 
now a calm of determined effort to do the work the 
world held for her to do, little of hope for herself 
certainly, but a divine patience to bear to the end 
faithfully and sweetly every burden, looking for no 
reward, only by long endeavor to wear out the scars 
left by the soul’s convulsions. 

All arrangements had been made for her removal, 
and Mr. Vernon was more impatient than he dared to 
show, to have her an inmate of his house. Could. he 
have carried out his most earnest desire, he would 
have offered the position of mistress of his elegant 
home to this frail, dependent woman, who all uncon- 
scious to herself, had inspired him with a most royal 
love for her, and he who had thought himself dead to 
the charms of woman, felé all the glow and thrill of a 
boy when in the presence of this fragile creature. I 
have told you Margaret had fully recovered her health 
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of body and mind, but the rich glory of her tropic 
- beauty had forever departed. She did not often join 
in conversation, indeed, she was seldom seen except 
by the immediate family, and Percy doubted seriously 
whether she really knew his face or not, doubted 
whether if she should meet him outside his sister’s 
house, she would know him. He found it quite diffi- — 
- cult to approach her on the most common-place sub- 
jects, and though she accepted cordially the position 
in his house offered her, she manifested no desire to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the master, or win his 
attention in the smallest degree; and this subtle re- 
serve, so delicate, yet high and deep as a granite wall 
to a fine soul, held him aloof, and warned him not to 
demolish the silvery castle hope was building, by being 
too precipitate. 

I question —for we are wonderfully wayward in our 
moods — whether Mr. Vernon, if he had met our Mar- 
garet in the full radiance of her beauty, and at her 
best, would have more than admired this marvellous 
mechanism of divinity, nor had a wish to appropriate 

; her, but his first glimpse of her had been from a most _ 
unfavorable point, a woman in a most questionable 
place, according to the ready judgment of the world, 
and further knowledge developing the facts of her 
utter poverty, her condition so helpless aroused from 
the first a sweet pity, a protective tenderness in his 
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God-like nature, a tenderness we always find in those 
ereat-hearted men, especially those who have suffered, 
and have seen suffering, and understand the cause to 
be as often weakness as viciousness.. After that, he 
came to know her better through his sister, her charm- 
ing girlhood, her successful society career, her humil- 
iating and unhappy married life—learned only through 
observation, not from any complaint of her own—and 
her subsequent retirement, and short, though bitter 
struggle with poverty. This was what he had learned. 
about her — apparently all her most intimate friends 
knew about her—and yet, he knew that far down in 
the deepest deeps of her selfhood there were secret 
woes, sins perhaps that she shared with none save 
Him who could console and pardon her. What they 
were he did not know, he only knew however great 
had been her sorrow, however great had been her error, 
he loved her, and longed to take her into his protection 
as he would any helpless, tortured thing that needed his 
care. But when he came to study the perfect face, 
read the lines of a thoughtful, serious character, the 
sweet mouth where rested the marks of inborn goodness 
and strength to practice it, the clear. eyes that had 
learned the meaning of tears, and the low, sincere voice 
that soothed you with a sense of trust, all, all led him 
day by day to the true conclusion, that however this 
soul had touched the world’s grim, its divinity instead - 
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of receiving a stain, had changed the foulness into light, 
had made it an element of culture to itself; as the fair- 
est of all blossoms, the white water-lily, receives its 
nourishment from the filth and slime of bogs, yet re- 
tains its innate purity. He understood her better than 
almost any other, though he had seen so little of her. 
Not a brilliant woman, or a woman of genius, but a 
loying womanly woman, full of all gentle qualities that 
make homes happy, and possessing those attributes that 
would render society far more healthful were they 
more common. 

Satisfied of the perfectness of Margaret’s character, 
he would, I repeat, have made her the mistress of his 
home, but that he knew it was too soon to speak. He 
knew she had never thought of him, except as Helen’s 
brother, and an abrupt proposal would startle her into 
a refusal. No, she was a woman to be wooed, in order 
to be won. So used was she to the most delicate gal- 
- lantry —as such women always command from even 
coarse-fibred men —that unless a lover made himself 
understood as such unmistakably, she would class his 
attentions as gallantry, simply. There was no danger, 
therefore, of her suspecting Mr. Vernon’s regard for 
herself until he was quite ready to make it apparent. 
Beside, she was so intent on accomplishing two objects, 
that all others just now, seemed subordinate to them. © 
First, to fill the position offered her with conscious 
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satisfaction, and satisfaction to both father and daugh- - 


ter, and to the utmost benefit to the latter. Second, 
to so train her beautiful boy, that the second sad mis- 

take of her hitherto useless existence might not leave 
a taint, or bring misfortune to another ; but rather that 

the child, by the good he could become in the world, 

might redeem his mother’s error, as she by suffering 

expiated her crime. 

She had learned to love Ethel very dearly. So 
affectionate the girl, that she satisfied her cravings for 
love from her own sex ; so womanly was the girl, that 
she found in her pretty maturity, a charming compan- 
ionship; while Perey, perfect in the delicate well-bred 
courtesy that men of the world pay to all women alike, 
made her at home the moment she entered the portal 
of his house. 

Another fortunate event as it proved for her, Mr. 
Vernon’s house-keeper was a very superior woman, a 
widow of a clergyman once resident of Margaret’s 
native village, and quite intimate with her family; a 


lady who had loved her as a girl, and who was now | 


happy to welcome her into so pleasant a home. Now, 
having told you the position of my most important - 
actors, I will go on with my story. 

It was nearly a month after the new family arrange- 
ments had settled into order, when one morning at 
breakfast — which was made as it should be, one of the 
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most delightful reunions of the day —that Helen came — 
in bright, sweet, and full of her cheery self. 

“Come, good people,” she cried, ‘pack your break- _ 
fast into the carriage, and join us ina pic-nic to the 
Cliffs, this beautiful day.” 

Percy gave her a seat at the table, and Mrs. Emery 
passed her. a cup of coffee, while Mrs. Evelyn helped. 
her to a muffin, and Ethel attempted to remove her hat. 

«¢No, dear, let it remain, I will drink my coffee, for 
I have not been to breakfast, I left the family enjoying 
that, while I came to let you know of our impromptu 
pic-nic.” 

“Why didn’t you let us know last night ?” 

“ Why ? I did not know it myself, until half an hour 
ago. The Jordans sent over to know if we would go, 
and of course we would, and I answered for you!” 

“Very good of you,” answered Percy, laughing, 
“how did you know we could or would go?” 

“Go! of course you would. The Churchills and 
Boyeds and one or two other pleasant families are 
going. It was a start, I believe, of Mrs. Boyed, she 
leads, you know in all such delightful little gatherings, 
and she sent most special invitation for your family. 
By the way, Percy, have n’t I heard you say you knew 
Mrs. Boyed in Paris?” Helen had detected the faint- 
est possible shadow on her brother’s face at the men- 
tion of the last name. 
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‘‘ Yes, I knew her there, though I have never met 
her since her return. Allen Boyed was present at my 
marriage with Gertrude.” 

‘Indeed! have you met him since your return?” 

‘Yes, often, a very successful man he has proved.” 

‘Yes, so the world names him.” Then they went 
on talking about the pic-nic, making no more mention 
of the principal mover, though it was evident to Helen, 
that Perey had not spoken all that was in his mind 
about her, nor would he even to those nearest to him, 
for he was no gossip. Neither was Mr. Boyed a favor- 
ite with Helen, though she knew not why she should 
rather dislike him than otherwise, but she did. | 

“Well, it is decided that you will meet us at the , 
Ferry, at half past eight,” and Mrs. Gleason arose and 
gathered her mantle around her. | 

‘Why, that will give us less than an hour,” said 
Mr. Vernon, looking at his watch. ‘The ladies must 
dress —” 


‘‘Nonsense, they can dress, while you order round 


the horses, and have a basket packed. I am going 


dressed just as I am.” . 
“ Most becomingly, too,” returned Mrs. Evelyn. So 
she was, in an airy material, the prevailing tint of which 
was blue. She ran away with the injunction, “ Not to 
miss the boat!” 
Ethel’s rose-colored maslin with its delicate frills of 
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lace, it had been decided could not be improved, when 
a wide-brimed hat was added, so she went with her 
father to attend to the luncheon. 

Once in her own room, Mrs. Evelyn chided herself, 
silently, while her nimble fingers arranged a suitable 
toilet. ‘Shame upon me to let the thought of that man 
get the blood tingling to my very finger tips, and my 
heart beating to suffocation. Avoid him? indeed I 
will not; I cannot always, and it isa part of my pun- 
‘shment to meet him and his wife. When I have 
grown to meet him without emotion, when I can think 
of him as of the most indifferent person I know, I shall 
take it as a sign my expiation is complete.” She re- 
ceived the assurance sooner than she had hoped. 

It was a delightfully bright day, and the parties 
assembled were nearly all old acquaintances, the only 
new comer being Mrs. Boyed, and she bearing prestige 
of most unexceptional kind. Margaret was welcomed 
with open arms as a ‘recovered treasure,’ some one 
playfully remarked, and to her content she found her- 
self greeting Allen Boyed without a tremor, but on 
the contrary with a feeling of most supreme indiffer- 
ence, or rather with that kind of indifference with 
which we meet one who has -not and cannot have the 
slightest interest for us. Not so her feeling towards 
his wife. She did have some curiosity concerning one 


who held such power over the hearts of men and 


; , 
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women, and was sorry to meet a repulsion. For the 
first time in her life she- positively disliked a woman at 
the first meeting, and shrank from her as from a harm- 
ful thing. But instantly she perceived it was Mrs. 
Boyed’s fault; she was aggressive, she not only boldly 
uncovered her own true soul to the startled woman, 
proclaimed her antagonism, and defied her, but as 
Margaret met the cold glitter of those small blue eyes, 
half hidden in the long, thick lashes, she said inwardly, — 
‘‘ My secret is mine no longer, the craven has betrayed 
me to his wife.” With the same thought, a delicious 
peace settled over her, and she fancied a vibration on 
the air that breathed an assured protection from her 
‘malice. 

The introduction and soul-reading passed far more 
— quickly than it has taken me to relate it, and those 
hear saw only the courteous greeting of two well-bred 
people who were pleased to meet. Later, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn remarked a great change in Mr. Boyed. He had 
_ grown thin, his delicate-featured face was pinched, — 
almost, and his fine eyes sunken, and he appeared 
harrassed, in place of the polished quietude that once 
marked his bearing. Margaret noticed, though she | 
did not give the fact much thought at the time. 

Altogether, the gathering was a decided success, as 
those simple parties usually are, and the design of the 
projector accomplished, that wag to bring her husband 
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and Mrs. Evelyn face to face, and herself into more 
intimate relation with the Gleasons and Vernons, than 
she had hitherto been able to do; and yet the accom- 
plishment had not brought her much satisfaction. Her 
acute perception had no difficulty in apprehending two 
facts, not very soothing to her self-love. First, that 
with all her supposed power over her husband, — so 


great that she had been able to pick the veriest secret — 


of his life from its hiding-place — with all her supposed 
power, his very being still knelt in reverence before 
this pale, quiet woman, who had risen so out of his 
reach, that in all time she could never stoop to him 
again. Second, that Percy Vernon was as impervious 
to her subtlety, as when she lowered her woman’s crest 
to woo him in Paris. However, she hid her chagrin 
under her perfect society air, and cooed over Helen 
and Margaret, petted the children — until clear-seeing 
Ethel wondered why she did it— and she made her- 
self so charming generally, that her enchantress crown 
was greener than ever. 

From this day’s gipsying on the cliffs, there came to 
be a constant interchange of courtesies between the 
Boyeds and Vernons, through a liking of the Gleason 
family, and especially Mrs. Casa, and a few others who 
were intimate with both. The way matters were drift- 
ing did not please Mr. Vernon. He knew this woman 
neyer made an exertion unless for a purpose, she kept 
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her wonderful powers to do her work, nor wasted them 
on trivial occasions that gave her no return, and he 


knew she had a purpose in the more than common 


civilities she lavished on those immediately around him. 


The elegant little entertainments she originated — for 


she was too well skilled in such things to crowd many 


or all kinds of people together — were never complete 
without his presence; and of course, Mrs. Evelyn was 


never slighted, that would not do — yet, or Mrs. Boyed — 


would not be enabled to make the unceremonious ealls 


she frequently did when Percy was sure to be at home, — 


when her rare wit would gleam and scintillate like the 
flash of gems, for an hour, and then she would sweep 
away just at the right moment, leaving the happiest 
impression of her brilliancy. He did not understand 
her purpose because he did not appropriate her design 


to himself, and though he disliked her influence, as the ~ 


influence of all such organizations — when unbalanced 


by high principles—is more or less hurtful, still he 


could not well see how he was to avoid her, without 


making his avoidance marked. Of all he had known - 


of her, baleful effects had followed her appearance, 
wreck and ruin of more than one human soul lay to 


her charge, and though her arts had fallen powerless - 


on him, he believed now it was a strength other than 
his own that saved him. 


He often wondered what impression this strange 
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creature made upon Mrs. Evelyn; he pondered and 
observed, but she was as reticent as himself, and he 
could not look beyond the perfect unapproachableness 
that always enveloped her, though it was of the faint- 
est transparency; but he saw with satisfaction the 
charmer could not penetrate this subtle aura, and Mar- 
garet was, therefore, impervious to harm, supposing she 
was the object, which, however, Percy did not at first 
suspect. You see he had not dreamed the fact that 
her glittering eye had detected his devotedness to Mrs. 
Evelyn, carefully as it was veiled, nor that her own 
heart was a receptacle where all the elements of a hell, 
—enyy, jealousy, lawless passion, hate and malice — 
run riot, nor that the ungovernable passion she had 
fostered for him half a dozen years back, had flamed 
up fiercer than ever, since meeting him in America, 
and she united to one she had grown to detest, as I 
doubt not you have, my reader. 

One evening, there were a number of friends, Helen, 
Arthur, Edith and some few others in Mr. Vernon’s 
drawing-room. Mrs. Evelyn had not yet appeared, 
when the Boyeds entered. As usual, Mrs. Boyed was 
exquisitely habited, and over all a gossamer woolen 
thing that draped her with an artistic grace, marvel- 
lously becoming. She did not remove it, but after the 
greetings customary, stood talking with Mr. Vernon, 
until Mrs. Evelyn came. 
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« Ah,” cried Mrs. Boyed coming towards her, “T 
want your opinion on a dispute I am having with this 
obstinate man. Look yonder to that white-faced per- 
son, near Mrs. Gleason— Mr. Vernon informs me she 
is a particular’ friend of his sister — and tell me if you 


see a likeness to a gentleman we know?” 


Margaret looked as desired. Edith sat with her 


side face towards them, thrown in full relief, by the 
crimson curtain, and her own black dress that fell in 
drapery about her. 

“ Certainly, though I do not believe I ever thought of 
it before. Her profile is an exact refined miniature of 
Mr. Fellows, the minister who has just left our parish.” 

Mrs. Boyed cannot see the likeness, but I have 


always remarked it from the first; and just as alike in © 


temperament and character as in features, she might 
have been a twin-sister, so like another self is she.” 

“ But remember Mr. Vernon, what a rarely talented 
man he was, fine, brilliant, and energetic; why, he 
would make one tingle to the finger tips, with the 


force and apiness of his eloquence, and she ” — Mrs. 


Boyed turned her eyes on the still-faced woman, under 
discussion, half contemptuously — 


‘‘ And she,” went on Mr. Vernon, taking her words, 


“is quiet, unobtrusive and but little known. Making ~ 


allowance for difference of sex, difference of education, 
and above all, difference of position to which they 
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have been called, I repeat again, they are twin-souls. 
You must remember, she is naturally very shrinking 
and delicate, and was educated in a young ladies school, 
before girls were expected to know much except super- 
ficially, and he, though naturally sensitive as genius 
ever is, is the most thoroughly cultured man I know, 
and while the last fifteen years of her life has been 
spent in the retirement of home, consequently sur- 
rounding her with the diffidence arising from such 
retirement, he as a minister, earnest even to enthusi- 
asm, has been called to fill the foremost places in 
society, as well as being the most prominent leader in 
his religious body.” 

He sought the approval of Mrs. Evelyn, as he con- 
cluded, and received it in the expression of her whole 
grand face. Mrs. Boyed could have struck her, but 
unconscious Edith got the full force of her venom. 

* Well, you may be able to trace a likeness to a 
more than commonly handsome man, in that washed- 
out looking person, but surely you cannot find a paral- 
lel to his fire and energy, or genius. She seems to me 
almost idiotic, scarcely ever speaking unless spoken to, 
and I always wonder what she is good for, when [: 
think of her at all.” 3 

A beautiful red grew bright in Mrs. Evelyn’s cheeks, 
and she did not wait for Mr. Vernon to defend his guest. 

** Mrs. Riply is not a talker, except with those who 
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know her best, and they not only love, but honor her 
as avery superior woman. She is good and faithful, 
as the whole back record of her life will show, ener- 
getic and capable, as through her daily life and its 
results, it is patent now, and she has more than com- 


. e ° $ $9 
mon gifts, as the world will sometime learn. 





“That is true, Mrs. Evelyn, she is by no means — 


common in her intellectual make up, and I have often 


wished, since I became acquainted with my sister's — 


friend, that Mr. Fellows had known her. I sometimes 
speculate as to the result of these two coming together, 
so alike, so rarely endowed. It might have resulted in 
a very happy union; I think they would have been 
powerfully attracted to each other. Did you never 
think of it, Mrs. Evelyn ?” 

“No,” she replied, thoughtfully, “and I am disposed 
to differ with you now. I am afraid — that should we 


be suddenly brought face to face with a counterpart | 


of ourselves, in the crude unfinished state we are ven- 
erally in—TI am afraid it would not win our most 
ardent admiration, or attract us profoundly.” | 

“Tam sure you must have less self-love than the 
most of us, don’t you think so, Mr. Vernon ?” 


Mrs. Boyed was making a strenuous effort to hide —_ 


the jealous rage that consumed her. 


‘“ It appears to me, she forgets self oftener than the 
most of us,” he replied. 
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“Oh no! not so! I never forget myself!” and 
_ there was a slight upward movement of the hand as 
_ though warding off something that hurt. The steely 
eyes marked the spasm of pain, as did also those other 
-pitying ones. It passed with a breath’s delay, and she 


~ continued: “I think we should feel the most intense 


discontent with ourselves were we obliged to contem- 
plate our unfinished state always, but God allows us 
frequent glimpses of ourselves as he sees us, as he in- 
tended us to be, and as we shall become, thanks to 
him, glimpses of our divine perfected selves. As the 
- sculptor sees clearly the perfected image in all its ex- 
_ quisite finish and repose, though only the unshapely 
block is before his physical eye.” 

- T agree with our lovely metaphysician, that in 
many cases, and where we least look for it, the moral 
deformity is so fearful, so unsightly, that it is no won- 
der we shrink appalled, and yet they walk among us 
openly, brazenly, defying the purer humanity to bring - 
them to justice.” 

Mrs. Boyed held herself with a powerful curb, as she 
uttered those words, her voice soft, her expression — 
~- unconscious as an angel’s might have been, who com- 
miserated a lost world. Only a gleam shot like an 
electric spark into Mrs. Evelyn’s eyes, and understood 
by her alone, revealed her malice. 


18 
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“What weighty matters are you discussing, good 
people?” said Helen, joining the trio. 

‘© A matter that has exhausted me to follow, so seri- 
ous has it become, and now if Mr. Boyed has tired of 
contemplating the fine arts, I think I will go.” 

Mr. Boyed had been standing beside a parian statu- 
ette, though it is safe to say he had not looked at it 
since taking his place there; on the contrary, he had 
scarcely removed his eyes from one at least of the | 
speakers, though he had taken no part in the discus- 
sion. 

‘‘T am quite at your service madame, even the most ~ 
perfect piece of art grows,stale with too long contem- 
plating.” 

It certainly was not all art that flamed her cheeks so _ 
deeply, but to Percy’s courteous regret at her brief 
stay, she replied, still with the complete self-control I 
have tried to show you, — ge 

‘Thanks, but I have another call to make, and I 
want you all to come early to-morrow evening, and 
help me in the all-important question of this Chusse 
Fair, we are agitating.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CHARITY. 


“QO Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built; 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole through all the land. 


e . ° e e 


Then Christ sought out an artizan, 
A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 

And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin, 

These he set in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garment hem, 
For fear of defilement, ‘Lo, here,’ said he, 
‘The images ye have made of me!’’’— LOWELL. 


-HE people who were to meet at Mrs. Boyed’s 
superb mansion the following evening, were 
the Committee, elected by the Parish, to ar- 
range the business for a Fair. Mrs. Gleason 





did not feel any particular interest in being 
present, for long before this, she had declined to take 
any active part in such matters. Still, from a friendly 
feeling towards Mrs. Boyed, she concluded to go, so 
went around early for Margaret, leaving Mr. Gleason — 
to drop in later. She found that lady in her pretty 
home dress of white, practising with Ethel, a new 
song. 7 

*Aren’t you going with me, to Mrs. Boyed’s this 
evening ?” 
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“I thought I would not go, unless you wished it 


very much. Ethel needs me more than those fine © 


people, don’t you, dear?” The girl bent and kissed 
her friend’s upturned face for reply, and Helen thought 
what a pretty picture the two made, the one sitting, 
the other standing, and Willie leaning across his moth- 
er’s lap. 


“O, yes, I want you to go if I do, and though I do- 


not care about the business of the meeting, because I 
shall not take any part in it, yet I wish it to go on, 
and I know my presence will encourage those who do 
enjoy the getting up of such entertainments, which are 


very pleasant in a way, and serve a good purpose.” _ 


‘I noticed the fact long ago, that you avoided taking 
any active part in the church affairs, pray tell me the © 


reason? it cannot be from indolence, for you are always 
at work.” 
“I do not object to telling you my reasons, dear. 
First, I do not hold to the way church affairs are con- 
ducted, but I will name only one thing. You know 
our church is very large, and very superb, and our 
pastor is paid a salary in keeping with his state; this 
is all very right, because the parish is wealthy, and 
should be allowed to worship God in velvet and rose- 


wood, if they choose, I am sure I like it,” and Helen’s F e 


sunny face rippled with a smile, ‘but there are also, in 
this parish, a great many families, who are staunch 
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believers in our beautiful faith, the faith that assures 
us of the final white sinlessness of. all souls, and these 
families are bright, enterprising, and belong to the 
American middle class, and you know they always . 
tend upward, They are not only willing but glad to 
have their children under the influence of the church 
- and Sunday School, and would be glad to attend them- 
selves, yet the rent of pews in the city churches are so 
high, that these people find it generally impossible to 
spare the hundred dollars and upward, that is neces- 
sary for a church-going privilege, not counting the 
extra amount required to dress according to the stand- 
ard of the times, unless they would be pointed at as 
an oddity. Well, they say all this extra expense is for 
the sake of attending a church where they are not 
counted as anybody, and can have no voice in any of 
its arrangement; where their children can take no 
part in the entertainments, though they may be as 
bright, and gifted as the brightest. I do not wonder 
they grow indifferent to church influences, and at last 
let their children have too much liberty on this recur- 
ring day of idleness, until from street playing and - 
mixing with a lower grade, they get to riding Sundays, 
and going on excursions, where all sorts of human 
beings congregate, and then it is but a step to spending 
the evening in saloons which are always open. Let 
me tell you, dear, many a drunkard of to-day could 
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date his first glass of wine to the unoccupied Sunday 
evenings of long ago, and many a promising girl has 
been lost to a useful life, whose first love of show and 
_ dainties dated from Sunday pleasuring, and Sunday 
evenings in a refreshment saloon.” | | 

“ But how remedy these things ? Women belonging 
to this class, are very resentful, if a suggestion be made 
that they dress too expensively for their income, and if 
people will attend grand churches, they must pay for 
the privilege; I see no other way than separating the 
classes; let the rich have their stained-glass grandeur, © 
and build cheaper places for the poor.” 

‘No, I do not believe in separating the rich and 
poor, and I do believe in building grand churches, if 
men want to pay for them. But I think they should 
be owned and supported by the parish, and the seats 
made free to whoever will occupy them. The children 
should be selected solely for their aptitude and ability, 
when children’s entertainments are the question, and 
the matter of dress would very soon right itself, if the 
wealthy would consent to dress plainly and inexpen- 
sively in the house of worship, keeping their elegant 
clothing to wear on those occasions where the poorer 
do not wish or expect to join, nor feel any heart-burn- 
ing at the deprivation. Don’t you see how soon a 
woman who is able to have but two complete suits in 
a year — with some little fixings to make out the inter- 
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mediate seasons— would feel ashamed to be elaborately 
and showily dressed in all weathers, when her wealthy 
neighbor sits near in a suit costing half the price of her 
own, and plainly made at that. It is true, the wives 
of artisans and mechanics are apt to resent any inter- 
_ ference with their personal adornment — and I should 
not presume to meddle in that way —but they are 
mostly sensible, as well as imitative, and would gladly 
follow a more economical as well as a more becoming 
and convenient fashion, if adopted by the wealthy 
when they meet on common ground, as the house of 
God, or fairs, or concerts, or lectures and such places 
where the poorer should be allowed as well as the rich, 
and they would, too, were it not for the miserable bug- 
bear of dress.” Margaret listened with sympathetic 
interest. 

‘“ You are right, dear Helen, as you always are, and — 
how plain you make the remedy, if people would only 
see it as youdo. Why don’t you advocate this mode 
of dressing, why not make your ideas known? they 
are so reasonable as well as simple, many would adopt 
them, if led by you. Your influence is so great, that 
I am certain of your being able to carry any measure 
you advance. The great trouble with many dress 
reformers is, they are too terribly radical all at once ; 
_ they go at the masses with a hammer-like force, and 
insist upon their ideas being received all in a minute ; 


-_ 
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or they bring forward some ugly costume, and say 
‘this is the thing for you to wear, if you want health 
or sense.’ Well, no woman likes to be called a fool 
because she does not adopt a particular kind of dress, 


especially if the dress will not only not add to her good 


looks, but will detract from what she has.” 


“That is very true; as long as a woman is a real 


woman, she will try to make herself look pretty, and 


why should n’t she ? and as ageneral thing the reforms 
in dress are, as you say, so radical and ugly, that only 


two kinds of women can wear them. The very pretty 


who look charming in anything, and those who do not 
look well in anything. I do use my influence wher- 
ever I can to urge these quiet reforms, but you can 
understand how my money would often have weight, 
where I or my methods would not be heeded. I do 


not want my voice to influence because it is my voice, - 


but because it is able to convince. The church ques- 


tion I leave to my husband, only as he may be biased — 


by my opinion ; and the dress question I practise what 


I believe to be the duty of every rich woman—and 


the effect on many who attend our church and gather- 


ings, is marked with the best results. They find — 


themselves quite able to dress themselves and children 
as well as I and my children dress, and many of them 


with whom I am on friendly terms, come to me for 
patterns and suggestions about buying, which I am. 


A 


emt 
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only too happy to give; and since I cannot have free 
churches yet, I pay the pew rent for several families, 
who receive the money every quarter, but never 


dream whence it comes.’’ 


“How much good you do in the world, you wonder- 
ful little woman, do you know it?” the tears stood 


bright in Mrs. Evelyn’s eyes, but they did not fall. 


“T hope I do, I mean to,” replied Helen, simply ; 
“but after all, I am afraid it is not much to my credit, 
for I enjoy all that I do with intense enjoyment; and 
I am afraid I am even selfish in some things.” 

‘You, selfish, Aunt Helen, impossible!” Ethel, 
who had been listening, her sweet girl’s face glowing 
with interest, now answered. 

‘*Let me explain the motives that often influence 
me, then you can judge. You know the father of Mr. 
Gleason was a printer, who, though always industrious 
and commendable in his life, was never yet able to rise 
above his daily expenses of bringing up and educating 
his large family. They, however, nobly repaid him for 
all his care; they every one occupy places of trust. 
Arthur is the youngest, and was kept to school only 
until he was sixteen, then, as he inclined to mercantile 
pursuits, he entered a store and worked his way up, 
but unlike most young men, he did not give up his 
studies when he left school, so that when we were 
married, he was as well schooled, and better than many 
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who go through college. This being my own expe- 


rience, and I have found it so blessed, I should not 


be apt to object, if my girls follow my example, and. 


select a husband among the workers. I certainly 


should not interpose any objection, were there no ine- 


quality but that of money. Such a possibility being — 


warranted, I want to see youths have all the advan- 
tages that it is in my power to help them to; for who 
can tell which of them may sometime become my son- 
in-law.” In this light manner, Helen put off a subject 


that she had very deeply at heart, and spent a great 


deal of time and money to advance, that was, the best 
training, mental and moral, for young people. | 

“Now I must really run in to Mrs. Boyed’s for a 
little while; come dear, go with me.” 


‘Well, if you think you must go,” and Mrs. Evelyn 
rose and rung for her wrappings. She did not wish to 


seem to shun Mrs. Boyed, yet she felt that for some 
reason the woman hated her, and she wished to with- 
draw from her society as much as possible without 
seeming to do so. 

Some half dozen ladies were present when our 
friends arrived, and as usual, they were received with 
marked pleasure. Mrs. Evelyn was quite generally 
liked, because without by any means being an imita- 
tor, she followed the drift of accepted opinion, or if 
she differed from them, she elaborated her own ideas, 
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within her own brain, nor intruded them upon others. 
She was no leader in fashionable fun, follies, amuse- 
ments, or whatever name you choose to give the social 
evolutions of the day, but she was a pleasant promoter 
of them all, consequently a desirable acquaintance to 
have. The same in a different degree might be said 
of Mrs. Gleason. She was very generally beloved, 
though her very radical ideas — never pushed into the 
faces of others to be sure — but steadily and determin- 
edly carried out by herself on all occasions, often 
troubling and perplexing her associates. Troubling 
them, because she acted independently, and from her 
own point of view, whether in accordance with the 
accepted view or not. Perplexing them because she 
did not explain her reasons, or as I said before, push 
- her peculiar ideas, but just did this or that, to suit 
herself; parried all remonstrances with sunny non- 
sence, when she knew her truly large and beneficient _ 
efforts could not be comprehended, now and then 
stinging good-naturedly with a bit of fine satire, some 
_ folly or some sham, but nobody, however dissatisfied, 
was disposed to turn coldly from a rich woman like 
Mrs. Gleason, even could they have given her pecu- 
liarities a harsher name; consequently the friends were 
the center of a group as soon as they entered. 

‘QO, Mrs. Gleason,” cried Mrs. Churchill, clasping 
her hand, ‘‘I am so glad you have come; we have 
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concluded to get up a series of Tableaux, and we want 
your Alice and Maud, because they are so fair, one for 
a Water-Nymph, and the other as a Fairy.” “ Yes,” 


chimed in another lady, “and you can afford to dress 


them so beautifully.” ‘* You will let us have them, 
won't you?” urged the first speaker, interpreting 
aright, the shade on the bright face. 

“No. My girls are not adapted to anything of the 
kind. Maud is very bashful, and would be as apt to 
put her hands up to her face as any way, in the midst 
of the picture, and Alice took part in our last Fair, so 
you must permit me to decline your offer to put them 
forward. There is Thersa Moulton and Julia Ward, 
two remarkably bright, handsome children, of the same 
complexion as mine, and I would suggest they be 
offered the part.” The ladies looked dissatisfied. 

‘“‘But think, dear Mrs. Gleason, it will cost a large 
amount to get up a dress suitable for Undine, and 
beside, Josie Earl is to appear as the Knight, and he 
was urgent that Alice should be his Undine, and I do 
not like to displease him.” Mrs. Gleason was very 
glad to have this opportunity to learn a trait in the 
lad’s disposition, but of course she did not, say so, she 
only replied, — 

““T am quite decided not to let my girls appear, for 
the reasons I have advanced. But I am desirous to 
have the children I have named, take a part. I think 
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a great deal of them both, and Thersa looks enough 
like my Alice to be her sister.” 

“But they are very poor people,” remonstrated 
another lady, ‘and the dress will be quite expensive.” 

“They certainly are not rich people, but I think 
they will be able to get up the dress as I understand it 
ought to be. If you choose to put the name down for 
the part, I will see Mrs. Moulton—she is a dear friend 
of mine, and I will also attend to little Julie, and re- 
lieve you of all care of those two.” | 

There was evident dissatisfaction, but after some 
debate, the names were put down for the parts. Mrs. 
Gleason was chatting with another lady, when the 
decision was handed her, just as Mrs. Boyed came with 
her petition. 

«Thank you, Mrs. Churchill. Now, Mrs. Boyed, I 
am so pleased with the good nature of these ladies, 
that I am tempted to say yes, to whatever you ask.” 

“Do! that’s a darling,” and the lady playfully put 
the paper behind her. 7 

‘No, I think I dare n’t; you might request me to 
make a speech, a lecture on some popular Rights, if 
you wanted to punish me very greatly, so I will learn 
your wishes, before subscribing to them.” 

‘It is nothing so bad as that, it is only to make 
yourself beautiful for the benefit of your friends,” and 
she presented the paper, “ You must persuade Mrs. 
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Evelyn to put her name down, I have exhausted my 
eloquence, and cannot move her, and I have quite set 


my heart on having her at one of the tables.” Mrs. 
Boyed did not explain her fiendish purpose in urging 
the beautiful Margaret to take a prominent place in 
the Fair, but she had one, as we shall learn by and by. 
‘“‘ What a fearful escape I have had!” cried Helen, 
laughing, ‘‘I found the labors so consuming at our last 
fair, aba I am quite determined not to be caught 
again.” 


“OQ, don’t say that, or we shall not be able to per- 


suade Mrs. Evelyn,” and Mrs. Boyed was quite in ie 


earnest. 

But Helen shook her head. “I cannot, I have 
already more work laid out for next October, than I 
can attend to properly, I am afraid; you must really 
do without any active help from me.” 


‘Well, perhaps you will suggest some one, for I 


must have two more, and I can think of no one, if you - 


and Mrs. Evelyn disappoint me.” 

Helen did wish to suggest some one, but would not 
without an invitation, now she was very glad to say,— 

“JT wish you would give the table to my friend, Mrs. 
Riply; if you do, it will please me greatly.” 

“If Mrs. Riply will accept, I will allow myself to be 
persuaded,” said Mrs. Evelyn, rightly interpreting 
Helen’s urgent glance to herself. ) 
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Mrs. Boyed was vexed, but there was no help for it, 
and after all, she had no reasonable dislike to Edith, 
only she could not impress her, and it always vexed 
her pride to find people of this kind. She had a some- 
thing in her make-up, that had she been one of our 
modern spiritual shams, I should have called profes- 
sional pride; she counted on bending all wills to her 
own, and had not the philosophy to accept a defeat, as 
such always must more or less. Had this insignificant 
woman, with her pale face and averted eyes, taken to 
her kindly, the lady would have been lavish in her- 
patronage; but you see Edith — with her proud blood 
from many generations back, of superior men and 
women — striving with poverty and calumny, was not 
a very tractable thing to patronise, so Lady Boyed 
-found it, and her complacent friendliness took a miff, 
and adopted the other line. However, Mrs. Evelyn 
must be secured at any cost, so the names were 
written. 

The business was quite satisfactorily completed 
when the gentlemen began to drop in, by one and 
two’s, and the rooms assumed an appearance of a 
pleasant evening party; but very greatly to the satis- 
faction of the hostess, Helen and Margaret took their 
leave before the arrival of Arthur and Percy. After 
going around to Edith’s room to coax her into the Fair _ 
arrangement, which, with some difficulty they were 
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able to do, they went home to Mrs. Gleason’s, this 


being nearest, to wait for the gentlemen, who, Helen ~ 


said, would soon be home. She was not wrong, though 


it required the fiercest self-control to enable Mrs. 


Boyed to hide her disappointment at the short delay 
they made, and there was something in the steely clasp 
of her small, perfect fingers, as she gave Mr. Vernon 
her hand at parting, that startled him, a possible re- 
currence of the old annoyance in Paris, seemed any- 
thing but desirable. Mrs. Gleason had barely removed 
her wraps when her husband entered, accompanied by 
her brother. 


“JT thought we should find you here,” Arthur said, 


‘“‘what made you run away so early?” 

‘We had another call to make, but we did not ex- 
pect you quite so soon.” 

‘OQ, I could not keep your brother, he is altogether 
skeptical in regard to the religious societies of the days 
we live in. He insists that churches are not what they 
were ages ago, even fifty years ago, and that religion 
is dying out. Can’t you convince him that religion 
still exists as grandly real as ever, only we regard it 
differently. Don’t you think so, Mrs. Evelyn?” 


“ Yes, I think we have as much real religion as ever, 


but we no longer look upon it as a strange unknown 
something, awesome and unlovely, to which we must 
bow with fear and trembling, and speak of with 
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changed tones, as though it was a fearful good which 
we must accept, or receive the penalty — instead of a 
_ bright, beneficent good that being within us, and a part 
of our daily lives, lifts us up to its divine source until 
it seems our natural state, instead of merely subscrib- 
ing to a doctrine, or submitting to a polity.” 

‘Still, dear Margaret, you must feel with me that 
the church is very different from what it was. Instead 
of being a body of people who banded together because - 
they were drawn together by some deep and fervent 
conviction of faith, that reached far upward to the 
throne of God, before which they knelt with such rey- 
erence, fervor, and trust, that fire nor flood, torture 
nor death, could loose their hold; it is now to a large 
degree, a merely social institution, and men and women . 
go to that church, as a general thing, that will give 
them the prestigé of the best society —so called — sup- 
pose they have the wealth or pretence to support it. 
But tell me, brother, what those slow-moving, dreamy 
eyes of yours, see in the present of our church.” 

‘¢T look upon the church much as you do, as a mere 
social institution, where pretence and money will push 
themselves forward, yet, as the savor of past Godliness, 
and much of the Godliness that is still left in the world 
is found within its walls; it is good to go there, at least 
| send our children there, since we know of nothing 
better; but as for religion, I feel as I said to Arthur, 
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that religion, instead of the perennial source of joy and 
strength, has given place to a crooning old scold, that 
when she can’t scare or coax, will move one to give 
her by consideration of her doles or even of her weak- 
ness.’ 

“There is much to convince in what you say,” 
plied Arthur, “but though I admit there is less of . 
solemn austerity, less of the martyr spirit that would 
go to the stake without flinching, yet, I think it is 
because we know more of the wonders that surround 
us, than the ages gone, more of the nature of religion, 
and its application to our daily life, and I believe with — 
Mrs. Evelyn, that we do not have less religion, but a 
brighter, and more cheerful, more of a living, every- 
day sort.” 

‘There are impulses, inspirations, thoughts, that 
hang about the border-land of poetry, yet these are not 
poetry. They help to make the poet, strengthen and 
invigor him to do his work; yet these things are not 
what constitutes the poet nor the poetry; a man may 
have them all, yet is not a poet, nor could write a line 
of poetry, for his life. The true essence is something 
deeper, higher, something that can find its home only 
in the nature prepared for it, and this preparation is a 
gift at birth, received from the fount of God. So with 
the other.. There are many noble attributes that hang 
about the border-land of religion; morality, that is 
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obedience to the moral law according to right or 
wrong; that is all very well, though as it is something 
that can be acquired, and put on like an approved and 
becoming garment, I hold as higher attributes the in- 
nate love of truth, chastity, and humanity, these aittri- 
butes and all the minor ones that spring from them, go 
to make a man perfect, as a character, but it does not 
- make him religious. The man is capable of all these 
grand things that make him a character worthy of his 
image; but Wesley says, man is capable of God! This 
being so, when the soul of man can reach up to the 
divine source and grasp the Infinite, and receive from 
it his daily assurance of grace, he alone knows the 


meaning of religion, or feels it deeply. But in these - ~ 


hurrying, jostling, sneering, skeptical days, who can 
find time for such religion, or will accept the condi- 
tions to make such a religion possible ?”’ 

‘“‘T think you are right, Percy. I have long felt this 
lack of genuineness you express, but I did not know 
what to call it. I think, Margie, you will be obliged 
to yield to his idea of the true religion dying out, or I 
should say, burning out, like the stars, perhaps, to give 
place to a more useful, intelligent kind, as the far away 
burning, revolving balls of fire die out and cool, and 
finally become a world for a race of beings, perhaps, 
like ourselves. You still look unconvinced, dear.” 

‘Perhaps not unconvinced, but one dreads to feel 
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that all the old religion of the past is drifting far down 
the ages, and only the solemn music that has breathed — 
through its mighty spirit reaches us in faint, low 
sounds, and at intervals. Take from the struggling - 
worker the comfort of religion, with nothing to answer 
in the place of it, unclasp his hand from this most reli- 
able stronghold, and he drifts aimlessly, and hopelessly, 
since you take from him his belief in the beyond, some 
good for him he cannot find here.” 

Margaret arose and drew her shawl around her. She ~ 
had spoken with much feeling, for she knew whereof 
she spoke, and the others respected her feelings, nor 


answered in words, but Helen’s good-night kiss was 7 


warmer, and Arthur’s hand-clasp held her’s a trifle ~ 
closer, when he bid her good-night. 

“OQ, I had nearly forgotton,” and Mr. Vernon turned 
back— “about Ethel’s letter that came after you went 
away this evening. The Atkins’ are making the most. 
elaborate preparations to receive us all, next week, and 
Kthel is delighted with the idea of playing hostess. 
We have arrived at the conclusion, that travelling with 
our own horses will be the thing to do, it is so difficult 
to procure desirable ‘teams in Lincoln, but further 
details we left until we all meet together to-morrow at 
tea at my house, if you are agreeable? Will you be 
there? children, also.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 
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“ Well, good-night.” 

** Good-night.” 

It was quite late, and the distance was not far, but 
Percy would not have given the few brief minutes 
consumed for a cycle of hours otherwise employed. 
It was the first time he had ever been absolutely alone 
with Mrs. Evelyn, and he wondered —as he marked 
the perfect unconsciousness of her mein—how she 
could fail to feel the great and protective tenderness 
that overshadowed her. Perhaps she did feel it, and 
this might have been the very reason of her trustful 
peace, but whatever she might have felt, she certainly 
had never dreamed of the great, true love that was 
waiting her acceptance. 

They found a telegram from Mrs. Casa, to the effect 
that she should-be in town on the arrival of the night 
train. 

‘¢ We shall have her at breakfast,” said Mr. Vernon, 
“that will be pleasant. Perhaps she will conclude, at 
this late hour, to join us in our farm experience.” 

When Mrs. Evelyn entered the breakfast-room, the 
next morning, she found Mrs. Casa already there. She 
had not waited for her brother’s carriage, but had taken 
_a hack, and came with her maid and baggage at an 
early hour; but her room was always ready for her, 
so taking a cup of coffee, she bathed and dressed, then 
descended to the sunny breakfast-room before the last 


- 
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bell had rung. Here Mr. Vernon was waiting to wel- 
come her. Her first words, after their warm greeting, 
was a complaint. 

“How can you refuse to go with me, Perey? when 
I have quite set my heart upon it. You spent the 
most of the summer in Lincoln last year, why not go 
with me, this summer ?” 

“Why won’t you go with us, sister? we shall be 
very glad to have you. You have made no particular 
arrangement, while it would disappoint a dozen people, 
and disarrange a settled plan, should I go in a different 
direction.” at 

“OQ, yes, I have promised Mrs. Boyed I would go in 
company with her, and she and her husband are as 
earnest as I am to have you with them. Come, that 
isa dear. Let Helen take charge of Ethel, though as 
for that matter, I suppose her governess will attend to 
her; and you join the Boyed party with me. They 
are such delightful people.” It was something more 
than mere denial that Alice read in her brothevr’s grave 
face, but she was too superficial herself to look deeper 
_ than the surface. ‘ Ah, I see, you are determined not 
to be persuaded.” 

“TI cannot leave my daughter, Alice; she is too 
precious, and too lately recovered, to leave her even for 
a month, voluntarily.” 


Mrs. Casa felt like saying an unpleasant thing just 
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then, but policy, if not good breeding restrained her, 
and a moment later, when Ethel came in wearing her 
sixteen years like a princess, she put out her hand with 
real pride and pleasure, and even kissed her with some 
warmth. It was the involuntary homage of a world 
worshipper, to one of nature’s most perfect creatures. 
After welcoming her Aunt Alice, she went and nestled 
by her father’s side, her invariable custom when they 
met in the morning. I should like to have those tear- 
ing reformers — who would turn nature upside down, 
and put children to herd together like so many sheep, 
only away from parents, which even sheep won’t con- 
sent to unless compelled — look upon the picture I so 
well remember — for it is no ideal picture —and then 
tell me if nature don’t believe in the sacred privacy of 
homes and families, and the more or less exclusive 
selfishness of human love. Universal love is very well, 
very grand, a fine thing to talk about, musical words 
to utter, and gives you an idea of a large soul, capable 
of great work; but in the varied experience of my rest- 
less life, I have never known a truly great-hearted man 
or woman who were always equal to a deed of mercy, 
or ready to do any work in their power for the sake 
of the general good, who did not have some one or 
more whom they loved with fervor, and who lived 
in their heart’s holy of holies. On the other hand, I 
have never known a universal lover who berated you 
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for loving your child, your parent, or your other dear 
ones who belonged to you by blood or affinity, who was 


capable of a hearty, unselfish deed, one who would put 


himself to a strait, or much inconvenience unless it 


would administer in some way to his pride, self-love or — 


evatification. But there! it always put me out of 
patience when I think of them, so let us go back to 


breakfast, for the bell has rung, Mrs. Emery is behind. 
the coffee-urn, and the rest have got through with the 
morning greeting and taken their places at the table, — 


and since they have all unconsciously left us—you ieee 


and I, reader — without an invitation to join them, we 
will look on, and about us. | 

“T do not know as I have your sympathy, but one of 
my weaknesses about home and house-keeping is my 


eating-room, and since Mr. Vernon’s is my complete 


ideal, I want you to wait here a moment and see it in — 


detail. Since we are only spirits, we cannot accept of the 


faintly odored, delicious coffee, in the large, white cups 


‘of plain china, nor a slice of the sumptuous home-made 
bread, lying in loaf on the carved bread-board, with the 
thin, sharp knife ready when the bread is wanted, nor 
the hot Graham rolls, that so few know how to have 


well made, on the table. The butter, sugar, cream, — 


and all the delectables, are in dishes of sparkling cut- 
glass, while the flash of silver, rival their brightness. 


Meats, temptingly sliced and bordered by green rel- 


A 
Pa 
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shes, are covered with silver-wire screens, while eggs, 
and nicely prepared potatoes, complete a simple, yet 
delicious repast, for a person an hour or so out of bed. 
The ugly colored napery with which some house-keep- 
ers like to disfigure their tables, never finds its way 
to the Vernon dining-room, but snowy white, fine and 
plain, assures you of a home-board, and not a restau- 
rant. The dining-room you see, is a long room, built 
out from the main building, with a jutting window, 
filling up the end looking to the east, for you see my 
‘friends love the morning sunlight as well as Ido. Two 
more long windows looking southward, with a superk 
sideboard between them, fills up that side of the room; 
while the north side is filled with a chimney; a grate 
‘ with all its polished belongings, and on either side of © 
_it fine pictures — appropriate to the use of the room — 
are hung. 

An Aquariam from which a tiny stream breaks 
sparkling, is alive with gold and silver fishes, and glass 
eases of ferns and various pots of trailing plants make 
a garden of the east window. It is summer, you know, 
therefore the heavy warm curtains are removed, and 
voluminous curtains of snowy lace drape the windows, , 
also, the carpet, the warm, dark carpet that gives such 
a sense of comfort in winter, is replaced with white, 
thick matting. Altogether, it is a rare, cool, delightful 
place, and you feel the moment you enter, that genu- 

19. 
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ine folk live there, nothing false or artificial. There, — ae 


how do you like the picture ? 


Alice did not renew her entreaties for her brother’s ~ 


company, though she did not quite give him up. She 
wanted to be with him, yet she could not decide on 
giving up the busy, brilliant days and nights of the 
great world’s resorts, and lose the possible conquests 


that might still be hers, or the triumphs her beauty, 


wealth, and position could still command, for the ra- 
tional, quiet, and homely rest of a farm life among the 
mountains. 


But at tea, when they were all assembled, she once 


more assayed to carry her point. Percy, without im- — as 


mediately replying, glanced at Ethel, but her look of — 


dismay pained him, and he would not allow it for an 


instant. 


*“ No, Alice, it cannot be. Our arrangements are all 


made for the summer; we shall be glad of your com- 
pany, but the few weeks we intend to be absent from 
home, we shall spend together in New Hampshire. 
Can’t you persuade your Aunt Alice to go with us, 
Pet?” he said, touching ever so lightly Ethel’s ce 
cheek. 


“‘T really wish you would go, Aunt Aas I am sure. 


we shall all be happy to have you.” 
And here a chorus of voices tried to induce the lady 


to decide in favor of country simplicity, by all the 7 
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various arrangements each anticipated. She had a 
~ promise of rides pony-back, by Miss Maud, and all the 
new milk she could drink by another tiny girl, while 
her namesake told her confidentially, that it was Ethel’s — 
- farm to which they were going, and promised to show 
her the nicest early apples, and choice cherries that 
erew in abundance all about the place, and the elo- 
quence of old and young was so effective that Mrs. 
Casi had quite made up her mind to go with them; 
when, in the course of the evening, Mrs. Boyed came 
in to welcome her, and learn if her secret wish was 
likely to be fruitious. She had set her lawless heart 
on having Mr. Vernon in her train this summer. She 
flattered herself that could this come about she could 
‘surround him with a control of power which she be- 
lieved in, and it had proved a power for much evil in 
her hands. It seemed to her if she could be alone with 


__ him but a few moments even, she could make an im- 


pression that would lead him to be less invulnerable to 
her determined will. | 

She had daringly come to the house alone, well 
knowing Mr. Vernon would not allow her to return 
alone, and it late. She had tried to bring about some 
such conjuncture ever since the party on the cliff, but 
in every case she had" been foiled. Now it seemed she 
was about to be cheated out of her most passionate 
desire, that of having him in her party, by the vacillat- 
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ing of Mrs. Casa. She could have shaken her. Under | 


her emotions of disappointment her siren voice grew 


husky, and to her vexation it was noticed, and in spite 
of herself she met the dark, slow eyes of Mr. Vernon, 
and read there his understanding of the cause; she 


knew he remembered another occasion when she could 


only speak in a whisper. How she hated herself for 
showing her weakness like a puling girl, when she 


needed all her strength. Heavens! was there nothing 


to be done? her brain throbbed and burned in its effort 


to recover lost ground. It was so humiliating, she bit- 
terly thought, that the very depth and force of her 
passion should be the means in a degree, of rendering 
her powerless. 


When Mrs. Casi found how disappointed the lady 


was, her resolution veered again, and she declared she 


would abide by her first plan—and though her dear 
friend wanted to tell her fiercely, that her presence — 


was not desired since she could not draw the brother 
along —she replied, sweetly, — 


‘“O, you must not let my desires have weight against — 


the wishes of your friends.” 


. ; 
JF Be SOLA ue a 


“Let me suggest a way,” cried Helen, “ Alice can _ 


go to Long Branch with Mrs. Boyed, and stay until 


they both get tired of it, then eo up and woe the a 


remainder of the season with us.’ 


They all looked towards Percy, and he insti Rie 


came to his sister’s help. 
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“J think that will be a pleasant arrangement for us, 
if the ladies find it agreeable. Will you accept it, Mrs. 
Boyed ?”’ | 
_ “T shall be delighted,” she replied, and so she was, 
and inwardly determined to make the stay at Long 
Branch, short indeed. 

_ Everything being adjusted to the satisfaction of those 
concerned, Mrs. Boyed arose to say good-night, but to. 
her annoyance, Mrs. Gleason protested,— 

“« Wait a few moments, and go with us, we are going 
home directly.” 

* But it will be out of your way.” 

‘‘ None to speak of,” replied Mr. Gleason, while 
Helen put on her shawl and hat—the children had 
been sent home earlier in the evening — Mrs. Boyed 
tried to comfort herself with thinking what she would 
do,by and by. So under various moods the good-nights. 
were spoken, and the callers went away, and Percy 
and the two ladies were left alone. 

‘‘ What new society was Mrs. Boyed talking about, 
Alice? Didn’t I hear her asking you to help her 
organize something of that kind ?” 

“¢ No, not to help her. You know there is a Club of 
- Transcendental Literati in your city, who meet once a 
month at Mrs. Sinclair’s to talk polished infidelity, and 
the like. Well, the Historian of the Club—I do not 
remember her name — Helen knows her very well. 
Don’t you know who I mean, Mrs. Evelyn?” 
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‘¢ Yes, but I do not recall her name this moment.” 
“Tt does not matter, she is an affected little thing, 
over whom literary folk rave occasionally; well, she 


introduced: Mrs. Boyed, but for some reason Mrs. — 


Sinclair — who is ambitious to be considered a second 
Madame Roland — did not receive our friend with the 
consideration to which she is entitled, and after meet- 


ing with them a number of times, she, with a few — 


others who are dissatisfied with Lady Sinclair’s superb 
airs, have concluded to organize a Conversazione, 


where it will be as beneficial, and more enjoyable than — a 


the one in question. She has thirty names already, 
and I believe the first meeting is to be in October, 
when everybody have returned home from summer 
resorts. Did she explain her design to you?” 


“No, she merely said she had a scheme to which she __ 
wished me to subscribe. Are Helen and Arthur in- ; 


tending to join this society ?” 


‘““No, and I am surprised at them, for it will be a 
charming arrangement, so exclusive and refined, the 


first people in your city are enrolled to support it; 
but Helen declares she belongs to more than she can 
attend to already. I know of none, except her Wo- 
man’s Benefit Club, and that is an association for work 
as I understand, instead of mental culture or amuse- 
ments. What is its purpose, Mrs. Evelyn ?” 

“The purpose is precisely what it professes, to an 
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efit women and girls. ‘Though the majority are women 
of superior culture, yet I suppose they cannot properly 
be termed literary; they do not aspire to that distine- 
tion; yet one cannot spend an evening in their reun- 
ions without going away richer, without the mind - 
receiving a germ as well as the heart, that will spring» 
and bear fruit, so the tillage be the right kind.” 
“Yes,” said Percy, ‘*it is an organization worthy the 
grand women who conceived it. They deal in the 
practical rather than the theoretical, yet strive to 
brighten every hard, homely fact with a sympathizing 
human interest. They have money, but instead of 
subscribing to this, that, and the other thing, and so 
help build up those amazing institutions for poor chil- 
dren in which our city abounds, and feel that they have 
done all their duty — they have each from one to two 
or more pensioners according to their means. Some 
have one or two or more bright girls going through the 
higher schools, others have children, orphans, and are 
_ boarding them in good families, where they can have 
good home training, and will see that they are estab- 
lished for life, or as well established as mortals can 
foreknow. Others assist, wherever they find them, 
that class of women who, having been brought up 
without knowing anything in particular become poor, — 
and are consequently the saddest objects for charity.” 
“ Well, I have no doubt they do a great amount of 
~ good; but I think with Mrs. Boyed, that the organ- 


~ 
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ization is too democratic. It admits every person who — 


applies, whether they be rich or poor, and they must 


agree to do, or see to doing a certain amount of work. «°°. 


For instance: Instead of paying a certain amount of 
money, each lady must take the responsibility of edu- 


cating one or more children, taking all the care just the 


same as though they were her own. Afterwards have 
them trained to some business, or trade, or profession. 
The idea would not be so bad, if you could take the 
child or children you select away from their families; 


as it is, their low relations will always hang about 


them, and be a hindrance to their getting on.” 

‘On the contrary, sister, the cultured one will lift 
the others up to itself, if that one be of the right metal, 
and rightly trained. This is one of the principal ob- 


jects, I think; to have a child selected among the ~ 


enterprising poor, and not take it from its relations, if 
it has any, but as it grows out of its low estate, and 


receives the stimulus of a higher mental and moral 


training, the power of its influence will be such that 
all akin to it will grow ambitious to emulate the favored 


one. ‘Thus you see the cultivating of some individual - 


minds, among a crowd of dullards, will have the effect 


of leaven in a measure of meal. Sooner or later the 


whole mass will stir with a new power. Is not this 
the outline of your idea, Mrs. Evelyn?” 3 
“Yes, but Mrs. Casa should attend some of the 


meetings, if she would fully understand the glorious 
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motives that actuate the members, and the extent of 
the good they do. I will tell you why each one is 
required to take the responsibility of attending the 
work in person. We know the human sympathies 
enlarge by use, therefore, they consider the exercise of 
these faculties as beneficial to the giver as to the re- 
ceiver. The law of sympathy is wide as the poles, 
and has more to do in the happiness and elevation of 
the world than almost any other attribute of the soul. 
The law of sympathy increases the vital forces, and will 
impart to the sad, the sick, the over-worked, and care- 
burdened a vital force without diminishing itself. 
When we can understand this law perfectly, we can 
understand how a band. of noble women in perfect 
sympathy with God and angels, can do such a won- 
derful amount of good among the less fortunate, and 
less gifted, when they will give themselves to the 
work.” 

‘Well, for myself, I have no taste for missionary 
labors; there are those who have, and to those I leave 
it, believing that I shall do all that is required of me, 
if I pay a share of what I have, to support them.” 

‘You are perfectly right, my sister, everything on 
earth has its uses, even the canary bird, and the butter- 
fly, and if your use is to look beautiful and be loved, 
who shall fault you?” and Percy kissed her tenderly, 
they parted for the night, quite satisfied to have her 


just as she was. 
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CHAPTER 2 XT 


NATURAL TENDENCIES. 


‘With live woman and men to be found in the world — 
(Live with sorrow and sin—live with pain and passion,) 
Who could live with a doll, tho’ its locks should be curl’d, 
And its petticoats trimm’d in the fashion ?” 

; — OWEN MEREDITH. 





closed the drawing-room door, and approach- 


the hand holding the paper dropped by his side, and 
his eyes resting on the rug at his feet. 

‘‘T wonder what purpose this strange creature has in 
view,” he mused. “TI trust I am not conceited, yet 
her tones, the wicked attractiveness of her magnetic 
eyes, and the unmistakable touch of her beautiful fin- 


gers, warn me to remember her undesirable partiality — 


in Paris. Is it possible that daring and unscrupulous 
as she is, she would make advances to me, and she a 
wife? I wish I had refused to take this bit of paper. 
'Pshaw! it may be only a begging letter, to contribute 


to some of her charitable freaks.” He opened it, and — 


read, and read again. It was only a few lines. “I 
want to talk with you,” it said, “where we shall not 


: = FTER the ladies had retired, Mr. Vernon 


= ing the light, unfolded a bit of paper, which he 
drew from his vest pocket. He did not read it 
immediately. He was leaning by the mantle, 
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be interrupted, upon a matter which concerns your 
welfare nearly. I cannot rest without making you ac- — 
quainted with the fearful fraud practiced upon you and 
your child, as well as your nearest friends. Do not let | 
a prejudice bias you against listening to me, for I am 
a sufferer in the same cause. Come to my house to- 
morrow at seven, P. M.” 
What could it all mean? He remembered she sat by _ 
the table writing while Helen was putting on her hat 


~ and shawl, and the fact of her coming alone to his. 


house in the evening, might have been to give him the 
opportunity of returning with her. He decided to go 
and see what she had to say. 

“¢ She means mischief somewhere,” he thought, ‘‘ and 
is quite capable of planning and executing any amount, 
and if it is directed towards Mrs. Evelyn, as I am 
afraid it is, it is better to have open warfare than try 
to parry her missiles in the dark.” 

The next evening at the hour named, Mr. Vernon 
rang the bell at Mrs. Boyed’s door, and was conducted 
by the colored footman, up the broad stairway that led 
to Mrs. Boyed’s own superb apartments; and really, 
Percy was almost disposed to fancy himself in the in- 
terior of some Oriental palace, rather than in an ordin- 
ary dwelling of this practical century ; so wide and lofty 
the room; and so gorgeous the adornment, fit retreat 
for the magnificent woman standing in the centre of the 
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floor when he entered. The great height and breadth — 


of this room was enhanced by the mirror panelling, and 


fresco. All the satin drapery of the windows, and coyv- - Jan 


erings of the furniture, as well as the velvet rugs that 
nearly covered the inlaid floor, were wine-hued, and the 
light that fell from a chandelier hung high from the 
dome-like centre of the ceiling was tempered by shades 
the palest tint of the same color. The frames of the low, 
sumptuous couches, ottomans and rockers were of white 
enamel, and on several gilt tripods standing around, 
were gilded vases, from which were growing the silvery 
white lily of the Nile, whose fragrance burdened the 
air with sweetness. From the ceiling hung baskets of 


gilt wire, and in these the various greens from the fern 


family, mingled with different kinds of snow-white 
blossoms, and from an unseen source, a low harmony 
beat the air. Every sense was taken by storm, for not 
the least bewildering was the queen of this magnifi- 
cence. A silken tissue of glittering white fell about 
her and trailed upon the wine-hued rug. Her belt was 
a golden band fastened by a single large ruby. Her 
neck and shoulders and arms, white and perfect -as 
sculptured marble, were bare, only as chains of wine- 


red rubys rendered them more perilously beautiful. 


Her own hair, made the most of by the barber’s art, | 


lay in rings all over her head, and some longer false 


curls nipped among the short mass, made a most be-- 
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coming head-dressing, and gave her a far more youth- 
ful look than naturally belonged to her. Every thing 
- that nature— made the most of by art—could do to 
dazzle and bewitch, was done in anticipation of this 
interview ; but her first glance telegraphed back to the 
sick heart how useless it had all been. 

Mr. Vernon stood before her in his courtly gravity, 
as was his usual bearing, and wholly unmoved by this 
Mahometan heaven in miniature, opened to his gaze. 

«¢T have come, Mrs. Boyed,” he said withdrawing his 
hand from her clasp, ‘‘to learn the meaning of the 
obscure hints contained in your note.” 

He took a seat opposite her, instead of by her side 
_ where she had motioned him. Never before since she 
was a girl in her early teens, when she first learned her 
power, and never hesitated to use it to sweep any 
obstacle from her path, had she been disheartened until 
this moment; and though she knew it not, this touch 
of human weakness did more to dispose the gentleman 
to listen to her, than anything she could have done or 
said. For while her superb physique made no more 
‘impression upon him, than gratifying his sense of the 
beautiful, his great positiveness rendered him impervi- 
ous to her subtle magnetism. The bit of real woman- 
liness that showed in her bent head, and tremulous — 
lip, gave her more consideration in his eyes than all the 
arts of which she was mistress. She was quick to see 
even this concession, and governed herself accordingly. 


“ 
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“I wish you to believe, Mr. Vernon, that were I not 


actuated by a warm friendship for you, I should not let ae 


my indignation get the better of my judgment —for I 


am about to do a very thankless task — but should for-. 


ever hold my peace, nor would the world at large be 
wiser for the knowledge I have of this matter. Will 
you believe this?” 


“I hope Iam inclined to believe the best of every 


9 


one, madame.’ 


courtesy, but somebody should pay for it! 


“Well, Mr. Vernon, knowing how scrupulous you ~ 


are in your ideaof woman, and knowing how dear your 
beautiful daughter is to you, as well as your sisters, 
I feel compelled to enlighten youas to the character of 
the woman you have given a place of honor and trust 


How she writhed under his impassable 4 


in your house, and only one other person in the world 


is aware of this fact but myself.” 
Percy was not unprepared for something of this kind, 


yet it hurt, and he would not help her by even alook; — wg 


he only said: 
‘“‘ Thank you, Mrs. Boyed.” 
“ The person whom you trust with the care of your 


daughter is a woman of unchaste life, the mother of a 


child whose father was not her husband, and with whom = 


she lived, until he tired of her, as always happens 


sooner or later, you know, to those unfortunate crea-. 


tures. The most reprehensible part of it, her conduct 
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-drove her husband away from home, for he did not want 
to expose her, and he could not live with her, but his 


disgrace so wore upon him, that he committed suicide, 


rather than return. You did not know this?” 

‘No, this is news to me, except the statement con- 
cerning her husband. I happen to be better informed 
than you seem to be about him. Will you tell me the 
name of the coward, who after sharing her guilt, left 
her in the destitute condition my sister found her? ”’ 

The base woman cowed under the fire that had leaped 
into those large eyes, but she was forced to answer, so 
she endeavored to play out her part as commenced. 
** You can have some conception of my wretchedness 
when I tell you it was Mr. Boyed,”’ and the bit of lace 


was raised to her eyes with a show of grief as unreal as | 


anything else about her. 

“Ah! and you became that villian’s wife, knowing 
him to be a libertine, a liar, a tattler, and a cowardly 
-miser, to leave a delicate woman and his own child on 
the verge of starvation in mid-winter !”’ | 
“You are severe, Mr. Vernon. I did not know the 


circumstances, until my associating with Mrs. Evelyn 


-drew the fact of her impurity from him to induce me to | 


shun her,”’ — the gentleman could not restrain an impa- 
tient “ pshaw!”’ — “and I did not rest after my suspi- 
cions were aroused until I had learned the entire truth, 
and I will not rest after this, until I am as free from 
him as the law can free me.” 
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Mr. Vernon was looking at her, indeed he had not 


removed his eyes from her face, since she had com- 
menced her tissue of truth and falsehood. She could 
not meet his contemptuous glance, but she felt it, and 
it aroused a feeling of desperation, as she saw she was 
losing ground. 

‘*“Do you know that.if you apply for a divorce, you 
will drag this poor woman’s name, begrimed, to the 
eyes of all the world? and according to your own 
showing, her misfortune is known to none except those 
most interested.” 3 

“Well, and why not? why should such crimes be 
hidden? for my own part, I believe in making such 
criminals stand up and be seen in their true light, nor 
contaminate the pure by their presence! ” 

‘“‘How would the case be if the names were Miss 
Selwin and Stewart Arnold?” 


She recoiled as though stung, but not yet, she would ; 


not yet give up. 

“ Cruel,” she murmured, clasping her hands in her 
lap, and partly turning her head away, ‘* cruel, cruel to 
remember to my prejudice, those things which tran- 


spired in Paris, when, if you would but believe the 
truth, you would see I was not to blame.” 3 


‘Not to blame! O woman! not to blame ? for lur-— 


ing on by your cursed arts, a man ten years younger 
than yourself, until he had spent upon you his entire 
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fortune, driven his young wife to suicide, and then, 
when you would leave him to play your devilish wiles 
on another one with more gold than brains, he, mad 
with jealousy, became a murderer, under the barbarous 
sanction of duelling, and then went mad, indeed you, 
better than any other, know where he is; while the 
tender-souled forgiving wife of your last victim, lives 
in mournful retirement with her young children on the 
remnant of her husband’s once handsome property. 
And you, who had so managed as to keep your gar- 
ments free from a suspicious stain even, except by the 
few who knew the truth, came to America to luxuriate 
in your ill-gotten gains. After all this, you, you pre- 
sume to threaten with exposure a woman whose only 
crime was trusting a villian, who only found his mate 
when he met you!” 

Percy’s noble face was luminous with his feelings of 
just scorn, but his words had a different effect from 
what he had expected upon the cowering woman near 
him. She had not moved from her position, only her 
head drooped lower, and now he rose up, saying perhaps 
a little more gently, for guilty as he knew her to be, 
her humiliation was distasteful to him: 

“If this is all you have to say to me, I will go, but 
beg of you to think, before you drag through the 
world’s condemnation, a woman who has already suf- 
fered so much.” 
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He made a motion to withdraw, but Mrs. Boyed who 
had risen when he did, now found her voice, and the 


words that poured from her lips hurriedly, had no hope 


for her cause in them, yet anything to detain him. 

«My. Vernon, hear me! That a foolish boy loved 
me without encouragement or any recognition of his— 
madness by me, is true; and those who know the cir- 


cumstances, will clear me from blame in connection | 


i 


? 


with his idiotic wife. As to Traversa, I scarcely knew 


him, and the quarrel between him and Arnold, did not 
involve me, as those present at his death-bed will testify. 
For, O Percy, from the hour I saw you in yonder glit-— 
tering city, I had never a thought for another. You 
knew it then, as you know it now; you knew that 
though I moved in that great world, among the grand- . 


est people, and men hung around me as satellites, I 


never gave them encouragement, I had nothing but the 
merest commonplaces for them, all that was best, all 
that was truest in me, I gave to you! and you turned 


from me then as now. I was restless and unhappy after — 
you left Paris. I could not live there, your beautiful, — 
pitiless face was ever before me, and I persuaded my a 
father to travel with me, and we went everywhere, ~ 


where people go. When we went back to Paris, I 
heard you was dead. Then I came to America. This 


man Boyed, became importunate that I should marry — 


him, and I did. I didnot love him, but I think I must 


* 
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have been possessed by a species of madness then, 
though I was not utterly wretched, until you again 
appeared, then my marriage became unbearable. O, 
man! man, have some pity on me, only try to love me, 
and I will soon rend this hateful union ——” Mr. Ver- 
non put out his hand. 

Are you mad! Do not degrade yourself to me, 
Mrs. Boyed, it is useless! worse! Ido not love you, 
I cannot love you, and to prevent all misunderstanding, 
I must tell you that I was at the death-bed of poor 
Traversa. Arnold was also there, and by a mutual 
understanding of your infernal duplicity, they parted 
forgiven and forgiving. There and then, I learned all 
there was to learn about you, madame, and though you 
was too astute to let the world, that credulous world, 
SO wise in what it guesses, and blind asa bat as to what 
is, put a blot upon your name and fame, yet there are 
some who know you asyou are; and though I have had 
no desire to call up this shameful thing, or interfere 
with your course in this city, though I am aware of 
your pernicious influence, and regret to have my dear 
ones come within its circle. But now I warn you. If 
you breathe a word that shall in any way militate 
against the fair name of Mrs. Evelyn, I will denounce 
you, and then summon witnesses from over the sea to 
make good my story.” 

The guilty woman recoiled as he waved her back, 
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but still stood with clasped hands, leaning a little:s<* i 
towards him, her eyes unmoved from his face,as hein 
a low, impressive voice, uttered this threat, then with- — 
out a word, she fell in a glittering heap upon the floor. _ % 

Mr. Vernon did not offer to raise her up; he thought 
it more than probable that she was playing a part, but 
if she was not, and was really stricken, it was only the 
result of some broken law, therefore concluded to let 
the decree take its course, though, as he mused going 
towards home, it is difficult to decide where such miscon- 
ceived creatures do the most harm, in the body or out. 

As the door closed on Mr. Vernon, one of the satin 
curtains was put back, and Mr. Boyed stepped in from 
the balcony, where he had sat since before Mr. Vernon’s 
entrance, and of course had heard every word uttered, 
and now as the baffled and enraged woman gathered 
herself up, she stood face to face with her husband. 

‘Well, madame.” The tones were cold, sneering, ro aa 
diabolical, and the pitiless eyes bleached to the palest __ BG 
blue, glittered wickedly. ! gee 

‘Well sir, why are you here? how dare you enter - be 3 
my private rooms without liberty ? ” 

“ By the right of ownership, madame; I had a fancy 
for knowing what that elaborate toilet meant, therefore 
took my seat by the window yonder, and upon my_ 


word, it was an entertainment of which a husband — 
should be proud.” 
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‘¢ Villain!” she hissed, ‘* sneaking villain!” 

‘¢ Very true, my beauty, but we are well matched, as 
the Grand Duke said. Why did you not tell him that 
you learned the secret concerning that most injured 
woman, by treasuring the words dropped from the lips 
of your sleeping husband, and then, by cooing, coaxing 
and threatening, you learned the whole shameful story. 
Why did you not tell him it was to save yourself from 
poverty, that you accepted the first man who was idiotic 
enough to offer you a home that you considered suita- 
ble for your magnificence ? I may as well tell you now, 
that I know your intentions towards Mrs. Evelyn, when 
she stands conspicuous in the Fair this Autumn, as she 
will stand, the most beautiful woman present, for in 
spite of her blemished beauty, she is still the fairest as 
she is the best among women. You are planning to 
haye the story of her humiliating mistake, — without 
implicating yourself or husband — breathed through the 
crowd, by a whisper so subtle, none can tell whence it 
comes or whither it goes. Your manceuvre of adver- 
tising, begging all sorts of people to send letters for the 


fair, would completely hide the devilish hand that does 


the work. But now listen to me, as God gives me 
breath and you dare to use any means whatever to in- - 
jure Mrs. Evelyn —I know you will not take the course 
-of law mentioned to Mr. Vernon, you care too much 
for your luxury—but just so sure as you attempt to 
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work her ill, I will repudiate you, publish my pie | 


and your wickedness, so beware !”’ 


His wife had regarded him with the glare of a fiend — 
while he was speaking, and now without answering, 


turned and walked to her bed-chamber, one of this gor- 
ceous suite, and instantly reappearing, she came quite 
up to Mr. Boyed, and without a word, raised her hand 
and discharged a pistol, but he, it might be, anticipated 
something of the kind, for throwing up his hand, he 
seized her wrist, and while the first ball flew harmlessly 
into the ceiling, the next crashed with a dull thud in 


through her scheming brain, and she dropped, this time 


lifeless, to the floor. 


Allen Boyed stood and looked at the inanimate heap ~ 


just as she fell, the tiny pistol clenched in her stiffening 
hand, showing plainly it was self-murder. Who was to 
know that he bent the hand so that the swift missile 
should enter her temple, or that his own finger pressed 


hers that held the fatal thing, to do their work. Well, 


perhaps he did not, no human eye beheld him, so who 
shall say ? 


Leaving her, after being sure the fearful deed was — 


well done, he went out the way whence he came in, and 


going down the wire stairs that led to the garden, he let 


himself into the street, and showed himself at different 
places during the remainder of the evening, and when 
he returned home late, he brought a friend who lived 
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out of town, and whose family was away. They found 
the house in terrible confusion, guarded by policemen, 
and the servants in weeping, whispering groups, shud- 
dering at the fearful thing up stairs. 

Mr. Boyed learned that Nannie, Mrs. Boyed’s maid, 
after waiting until very late, went to her mistress’ 
room, and rapped, and not getting an answer after rap- 
ping several times, ventured to go in, and found her 
lying cold, as though she had been dead some time. 
The footman who had opened the door for Mr. Vernon 
when he went out early in the evening, noticed nothing 
in that gentleman’s appearance, but he did remember 
positively of hearing two pistol shots shortly after, as 
did Nannie, who was talking with him at the time in 
the hall, but though the shot sounded near, and even 
startled them so they stopped talking, and listened, 
still they did not suppose it was in the house, and 
thought nothing particular about it, until it grew late, 
and Nannie wondered that her mistress did not dismiss 
her, and in looking after the cause, found the fearful 
thing she did. 

-The dreadful occurrence created a sensation of hor- 
ror throughout the city. Women were chilled with a 
direful something that made them speak under their 
breaths, and wonder. She seemed so happy, she was 
so wealthy, had so fine a husband, and above all, was 
so well liked and greatly admired, what could it mean? 
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And men were as far from the truth. To them, the ton 
lady was wonderfully attractive, and seemingly light- — 


hearted as a bird. 


With two exceptions, not one in the great city had 


ever had a glimpse of her real self. So they surmised 
a thousand things, but never approached the true one. 


Ah! how little the thousands of restless beings of 


this great city know, one of the other. But you and I, 


reader, do not care to tell over the details of horror, let — : 
us leave them, then, to their proper vehicle, the daily - 


paper. I neverliked her, though I knew her well, and 
from her old father who died an object of charity a few 


years ago, I learned all I have told you. And now let ~ 


us go.on to happier interest. 
The Vernons and Gleasons departed at the appointed 
time for New Hampshire, and Mrs. Casa, subdued by 


the tragedy coming so near to her, concluded to go- 


with them. She did not expect to feel herself so much 


at home as in the changing throng where women glit- | 
ter for glitters sake, and men show themselves to prove 


that they are able to be seen. Where fraud can make 
a show of reality, and money,—no matter how you 


get it, so you have it, —can cover with blinding dust. 


all discrepancies. Perhaps you will take me for a 
cynical fault-finder, disappointed and embittered. No, 
I hope I am not that, though if any of us live to have 
much experience, or if we have much depth, we 
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shall learn that life is but a series of disappointments, 
and many bitter — it may be wholesome— must mingle 
with our sweets, but only it may prove, to invigorate 
and stimulate us to a better condition of mental and 
moral health. : 

_ Mrs. Casa found great delight in the companionship 
of Ethel, and as the lady was in a manner her guest, 
the girl felt it her duty to help her to the enjoyment of 
all the amenities of their bright, free life, and she found 
herself well repaid after, for in no one thing did Mrs. 
Casa so much delight to talk about, as her son, Guy 
Casa; and she could not have had a more flattering lis- 
tener than Ethel. Here for the first time our little girl 
learned of the terrible illness that held her prince a pris- 
_oner through the summer two years ago, and of “his 
flight to this very place,” said Mrs. Casa, ‘before he | 
was well enough to sit up all day, and of his relapse | 
after his return. It was the only unreasonable thing I 
ever knew Guy to do, unless I except his persistent 


study, and his determination to be a lawyer.” 


So many 
_ pleasant days went on for Ethel, and she allowed herself 
to dream of a time, hence a year or two, when Guy 
should get through with his student life in Germany, 
and return home, and with this shy, sweet hope singing 
in her happy heart, she was coming up a fair maiden 
with kindly, holy influences surrounding her, and 
moulding her character for a noble woman. I shall not 
20 
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tell you anything more — specially —about Ethel in 
this story, but one of these days I intend to write you 
another, and then I will tell you about her and Guy, — 
and some others whom I have barely mentioned here. 

I should fail to convey any idea of the distress of Mr. 
Vernon after he had withdrawn from the hateful pres- 
ence of Mrs. Boyéd, and began to think. He thought . 
he was quite prepared to learn anything about Mrs. 
Evelyn, and still remain unshaken. But he was only a 
man after all. He had known from the first that some 
terrible scathing mental storm, in which humiliation 
and self-scorn had borne a large part, and had bowed 
her lower than sorrow alone could have done. But now 
when he stood face to face with the cringing, wicked 
thing that she had hidden in her own sad heart, he drew. 
back from it, half in terror, half in disgust. He was only . 
aman, and though his broad, just nature would and did 
find extenuations for almost every weakness, and for- 
giveness for almost every crime, still the old prejudicial 
reproach for woman, old as time, must have tainted 
even his gracious spirit, since he writhed so when the — 
reproach pointed to one near him. Few men have risen 


above the abhorrently unjust idea that woman is a crea- 


ture composed of vile impulses almost entirely, hedged __ 


in with a few weak virtues, and these in turn guarded 
by argus-eyed law, the defying of which is banishment 
from good society; regarding her nature as a flood of 
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evil pressing ever against these slender defenses that 
keep it in place, believing if one small or great virtue 
yields, all the rest are overcome, and she lost irredeem- 
ably. I do not use this language in regard to Mr. Ver- 
non; he was too pure in his own life to hold such ex- 
treme opinion, but I do say many men, and the average 
man as we count, does hold opinions with modifica- 
tions like those just expressed, and I say I think the 
taint of centuries old prejudice had touched in a small 
degree, one of the grandest men the world ever saw. 
He did not go tothe parlor where he knew he should 
meet his family, but going direct to his chamber, he 
locked himself in to think. Certain links were supplied 
now, and he went over again and again the long months | 
of suffering he knew she must have gone through, and 
his heart bled for her. Was there more and different ~ 
suffering still? He had extracted one fang of the viper 
that threatened her, but others yet remained, and might 
reach her in spite of him. But then her place in his 
family ought to warrant her respectability, and so it 
would to all whose opinion was worth anything. Pshaw! 
just as though there was any warrant against calumny ! 
No, there was no safety for this unfortunate woman, . 
while she stood alone. She would be the target for 
every lawless eye, and an object for every flippant 
tongue, and the truest friendship could not protect her, 
hedge her as it would, should that vicious creature act 
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upon her determination. Nothing but the strong, high 
wall of influence that a husband could throw around 
her, would protect her from the beast that was coiled 
ready to spring, and nothing but a husband’s devoted 
love, could effectually receive in place of her, the harm- 
ful sting. 

It is a shameful thing to say, yet we all know that it ~ 
matters little what the capers or the frolics or the scan- 
dals a woman goes through with, if she only succeeds in” 
getting married, and growing severely proper. She is 
most generally received cordially enough, “ for you see, 
she is well married, my dear,”’ and marriage is the patch 
for all disorderly tatters, especially if the tattered femi- 
nine patched, became so austere in her life and practices 
thereafter, that one fancies sin standing at a safe dis- 
tance, and grinning with the air of an old acquaintance, 
while she moans over it, and innocence growing shy 
and unnatural when she tries to make a pet of it. 
O dear! one would get so sick of the make-believes in 
this rather nice old world of ours, were it not that we 
do, after all, find a great deal that is truthful and good, 
simply because it is made so, not from any making 
over, therefore we naturally conclude that all the ill- 
organized things we call folk, is only putting the 
material together the wrong way, or human nature out — 
of place, as we often see a misshapen body, that would 
be all right if only the work had been put together — 
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right. I think we may safely pronounce the materials 
correct, and one of these days, thousand of years hence 
_ perhaps, the first model may be found, and then we 
shall have perfect folk ever after. 
_ All the time I have been talking to you, Mr. Vernon 
was walking up and down musing, and after all his un- 
rest, the only conclusion he could arrive at, was to offer 
his home and the protection of his name to the threat- 
ened woman, before they returned from the mountains. 
But perhaps she would not have him. Ah! a sick 
spasm of disappointment crept chilly over him. It 
would be so like such a proud, hurt creature, to refuse 
him from very pride, even if he could hope she might 
love him. That was it, I think the hardest part to 
bear in the whole unhappy business, was the fact that 
she had so unselfishly loved Allen Boyed, and perhaps 
loved him still, who but herself would know. Such 
being the case, mightn’t she become his wife, if she 
was invited, merely for the anchorage it would give 
her. Well, so be it, he would take her, however she 
came to him, trusting to her integrity as he had from 
the first, and remembering, with a sigh that he gave to 
his past, that if she had loved and suffered, so had he, 
and if she would accept the shielding care he could 
give her, he would be content to wait for whatever 
more there was for them. 

The cottage at Cedar Farm, I have already told you, 
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was roomy, but the number of visitors this summer 
would have considerably more than filled it, had not - 
Mr. Vernon’s thoughtful care provided for the extra 
number. The summer before, when they were there, 
he had sent for tents, provided with the necessary 
appurtenances for sleeping and dressing. In addition to 
these, this summer he had bought a long tent, furnished 
as dining-room, for the kitchen, large as it was, scarcely 
afforded room necessary ‘for the folk, big and little, 
there assembled. These tents were spread in the wide 
green, which country people call the door-yard, and 
with the gay streamers fluttering from the snowy peaks, 
they presented an attractive appearance for miles 
around. 

Now we find them in the middle of July, nicely 
arranged, full of that lazy bustle that people who give 
themselves up to do nothing but being.amused, always 
indulge in. I should like to tell you about this happy 
, Summer, about it in detail, I mean, about the long 
rambling rides over the beautiful country, some on 
horseback, some in carriages, up the long, irregular 
hills, through the winding valley road, shaded and cool 
as grottos, and along the singing river banks, where 
the water soothed you with a whispering lullaby, and 
again clambering the steep, shelving mountain-crest, 
rising high above the clouds, or following for miles 
a narrow roadway, where the steep rock cliffs rise 
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up, up hundreds of feet above your head on one side, 
and a wild, stormy, foamy torrent tears over a rocky 
bed hundreds of feet below, on the other side. I 
_ should like to tell you about the twilight floats in the 
light skiffs that lay idly on the broad, lazy river that 
ran by the door; broad and lazy, yet deep enough to 
afford many a boat ride. 

Then there were the long, sunny hours, when shade 
of tent or tree was most grateful, and books and music 
contributed each its share, and often at these times, 
when the ladies played at needlework, and the gentle- 
men stretched their full length on the cool grass, Mr. 
Vernon would entertain his never-tired listeners with 
stories of his wanderings. But I have no time to 
repeat much that was delightful, for I must hurry to 

the close of a story already long enough. 

Mrs. Evelyn. had changed a good deal under the 
warm and patient friendship that garnered her into un- 
questioning, loving hearts. Her noble, grateful nature 
could not receive so much without an effort to give 
back a little in kind of what she accepted. Her cold- 
ness melted, her listlessness disappeared, only the eter- 
nal sadness, palpable only to loving eyes, that seemed 
a part of her, still remained; aside from this she was 
bright and cheerful, and entered heartily into all their 
amusements, till finally she grew to her natural self, 
She gave reins to her suave tongue; nor quenched in 
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gloom the light of her radiant eyes; nor longer forbade 
the play of her rare smiles. Percy did not try to 
restrain his love for her, nor its manifestations, and 
none of the happy company but understood it except 
the object herself. She had grown to receive every- 
thing from him as from the rest, with grateful blind- 
ness to the possibility of arousing anything warmer. 
She was not vain, she underrated her own attractions ; 
she only thought him kind and sympathizing. The 
summer days were dropping one by one into the past, 
and yet Percy could not bring about the opportunity 
he sought without making it, and he did not want to 
do that, so at last he made a confidant of Helen. 

“T knew it, you wonderfully sly bluebeard,” giving 
a little hug in her impulsive sisterly fashion, ‘ we all 
know it but my beautiful Margaret herself, and I am so 
happy,” kissing him again, ‘‘for you just deserve each 
other. I will bring around an opportunity to-night!” — 

And without knowing well how it came about, Mrs. 
Evelyn found herself in one of the tiny river skiffs, 
with Mr. Vernon guiding the frail thing down the gen- 
tle current of lapping water. In and out among the 
shadows they glided, saying very little, only once when 
he had done some little thing for her comfort, she said: 

‘How good you are to me! how kind you have been 
all these days to me.” And for reply he only let the 
warm earnestness of his great, true heart glow upon her. 
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But the look startled her into silence, and growing pale 
— if that were possible, for she was always pale now — 
she received the consciousness of this man’s preference. 
‘What would she not have given to be at the house with 
the children around her. But he was still silent, per- 
haps she had been alarmed without cause. Onward 
they glided, the outlines of the encampment growing 
fainter, the strains of music and young voices blending 
with the shrill cry of the whip-poor-will, far away, beat 
softly on the mellow air. They had reached a small 
cove scooped up into the high bank, and fringed with 
all kinds of drooping vines and shrubs, here they paused 
to watch the moonrise. It was just coming up through 
the dark cedars, across the meadow lands beyond on the 
other side. She was watching the enlarging splendor, 
wishing to go back, yet not daring to request a return. 
It came at last, low, grave and infinitely tender. 

“JT love you, Mrs. Evelyn, will you marry me?” 

She threw out both hands, as though to ward off a 
blow. 

‘¢Q, Mr. Vernon, do not tell me this, it cannot be!” 

“ But I must tell this, my beautiful friend, for it is 
true!” and the gentleman leaned towards her, ‘I 
love you tenderly, and want you for my wife, for all 
true love tends towards marriage, but if this is unex- 
pected to you, I will wait for my answer, darling, only 
do not tell me it cannot be!”” He held out his hand to 
her, but she only drew back again. 
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-“No, oh no! it cannot be! I do not need any time 
for an answer, it must ene be the same! [I shall 


never, never marry again.’ 


“ Are you sure this decision is unalterable ? think 
again. I will make your life so happy if love can make ~ 
it so! I will wait patiently too. I will surround you 
with every proof of.my devotion, and you shall live just 
as you do now; I will not speak again until you give 
me to understand you are quite ready ta listen to me. 
Won’t you give me this hope ? 


99 


‘‘ Impossible!” she answered, now turning her face 
towards him white and drawn with sudden anguish at 
her realization of what she was putting from her. 
“Impossible! There is no hope, such happiness as you 
offer is not forme. O, if you could have been content 
with our beautiful friendship, but now I must give 
that up too. Yes,’ she answered his eyes, for his 
tongue said not a word, “I must Hae up my place in 
your family.” ; 

“Mrs. Evelyn, is that necessary?” he forced himself 
to speak, though his quivering lips expressed an emo- — 
tion of which he had no reason to be ashamed. “ You 
must not leave my house, though you cannot become 
its mistress. Ethel cannot spare you, and surely you 
will not deprive me of your presence as her friend, 
since you will not give me a dearer right to you.” 

‘OQ, Mr. Vernon, it is fraught with danger. A 
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friendship between man and woman is possible, and 
can be very precious until love is mentioned, and then 
it is a friendship no longer. The love you offer me is 
temptingly sweet, since I cannot accept a love that 
urges to marriage, and a thousand times more perilous 
since I have no other attaehment than for my child and 
friends. | 

She turned her head away again; for though she 
knew at this moment she was refusing a greater happi- 
ness than she had ever before dreamed of, she was reso- 
lute to refuse it still, and there is something very pow- 
erful in the conviction that one is beloved seriously, 
and she was so convinced, and rested more securely on 
that conviction, than she had ever done before. . 

‘* Mrs. Evelyn, are you sure there 7s a barrier to our 
union?” Her last words had lifted a mountain from 
his heart. ‘‘ Are you sure the barrier is not an imagi- 
nary one, is not a shadow that my love could banish 
with a breath? ‘Tell me all that is in your mind,” and 
this time he took both her hands in his, and compelled 
her to look at him. ‘Let me be judge. I can think 
of nothing that you could do that I would not put 
aside, and certainly nothing another could do need to 
part us. Think again, dear one, it seems to me there 
can be nothing, nothing! that I could not overcome.” 

‘Nothing ?” and for one brief moment she listened 
to hope’s pleading. Had she sinned then so terribly ? 
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Would this grand-natured man forgive that which men 
never forgive? No, she would not put him to the test. 
None but Christ was pure enough and just enough to 
forgive her sin, she would humble herself only to him. 
Mr. Vernon held her hands closely, and breathlessly 
waited while these thoughts-came and went. He was 
answered when the shadow again fell over her face, and 
she clasped both hands over her heart, and drew back 
with a sigh. Would nothing induce her to trust him ? 
for he knew she would not accept him without disclos- 
ing her error. 

_ “Impossible, impossible! If I have sinned, I shall 
carry the burden of my sin to one who can forgive, or 
I will accept the penalty, and bear it alone. Human 
love, warmer than friendship, is not for me.” 

“* And this is your decision ?”’ 

‘This is my decision. Do not blame me, I did not 
dream of you loving me, and I cannot make you under- 
_ stand how sorely I am pressed, how sadly tried. There 
are duties, memories, obligations that must be obeyed. 
I have loved, and learned the bitterness of loving, 
though as I told you, I do not love now other than my - 
child and friends. Your friendship is very sweet, but 
though I may have to give that up, no earthly power 
shall shake my resolve.” 

They talked long, and she promised, since he most 
earnestly desired it, that she would remain in his family 
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still; for though she had put the precious boon far 
from her as an impossibility, he still hoped. | 

It was late when they returned, if with a better un- 
derstanding, none the less friends, and though Helen’s 
searching glance changed to one of disappointment, she 
could not believe it final, until her brother whispered : 

** Not yet, little sister, we must have patience.” 

The first of October sent them all back to the city, 
healthier and happier, and the Atkins’ richer in heart 
and mind, as well as pocket. When everything had 
settled back much as it had been, and our friends went 
about their business, or pleasure, or philanthropy, those 
two, who have our latest sympathy, found more and 
more in each other, that it would be hard for them to 
do without. 3 | . 

A year is too short a period to forget a kindness, even 
did such deep natures as Margaret’s ever forget; and 
now that Christmas is here again, with pinching cold, 
royal gifts, penury and displays, Janie — promoted to 
Margaret’s personal attendent and Willie’s nurse, — 
was radiant under the various and appropriate gifts. 
Mrs. Ely and her girls were not forgotten, and they 
received presents from all whom they benefited the 
year before. Generous and beautiful gifts, such as 
dear ones exchange, were given and received, and after 
' the happy bustle in the morning, it so happened that 
Mrs. Evelyn was alone in the drawing-room when Mr. 
Boyed was announced. 
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He had been gone from the city since the death of 
his wife, or as soon as he could get away after going 
through with the sickening details, until a month back, 
when he returned, and was received with eager friend- 
ship, anxious to console him. | 

He had met Mrs. Evelyn once or twice, with Ethel 
and Willie, a bright, lovely boy, who drew upon all 
that was best in the man’s selfish nature, and made 
him feel a growing tenderness, and earnest desire to 
claim him as his own. He had called in a general way 
once, at.the Vernon house, and though he could not 
fault any particular thing that he met with there, he 
had an uncomfortable feeling that he was not welcome. 

But to-day he had decided to see Mrs. Evelyn alone, 
and offer her the home that should have been hers, 
more than a year ago. Her greeting was cold. He 
did not expect anything else, but he would not be dis- 
couraged. When by asking, he found that Mr. Vernon 
had taken the children, with two of the servants, to 
ride, and they would probably be gone some time, he 
determined to enter at once upon the subject that he 
had the vanity to feel would interest Mrs. Evelyn as 
much as it did him. 

She sat quietly, as he pleaded his cause with all the 
eloquence of which he was master, sat with her hands 
folded within her lap, her eyes fixed on the piles of 
amber tinted clouds, behind which the sun was disap- 
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pearing. There was a look on her white face — well, 
if it was not indifference it was weariness —a look 

which, had he not been so determined to recover his 
lost power, must have answered him more effectually 
than words, how utterly hopeless his entreaty. She 
was not indignant at his presumption, he was too en- 
tirely out of her life or thoughts for her to feel it, and 
she would not feign it. She did not scorn him, he 
possessed the same beautiful form and face that had 
been so dear to her, and if she had mistook his sordid, 
cruel, false soul, for a generous, tender and true one, it 
was her own error, and sadly had she paid for it. 

I don’t think she was surprised at his declaration of 
unchanged affection; she had once so undoubtingly 
believed in his love, and had in no way forfeited it, 
that she had never really believed he had ceased to 
love her. She did wonder a little that he should dare 
address her again in the language of passion, wondered 
which he considered her, very forgiving, or very weak. 
Wondering thus in a listless way, she scarcely heeded 
his words, or heeded when he ceased to speak; not 
until he leaned towards her, and gathered her folded 
hands within his own, did she turn her darkening eyes 
towards him, and draw back her hands. Not resentfully 
then, but as though his touch was repugnant to her, 
yet of not consequence enough to merit reproof. How- 
eyer, he did not offer to take them again. 
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“Won't you forgive me, Margaret ? forgive all the 
pain I have caused you, love me once again in your | 
old, sweet fashion, and so give me back the peace I have 
never known since I lost you,” he pleaded. 

“Yes, I forgive you,” then after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, speaking slowly, — ‘‘I suppose I must have for- 
given you long ago, for in order to be unforgiving we 
must think of the one so regarded, and you are never 
in my thoughts, unless you are present.” 

Whatever had been the expectation of Allen Boyed, 
he certainly had not looked for this utter indifference, 
this utter dropping him out of her mind. In fact, he 
did not believe it now, not that it was real, only 
assumed to lead him to a more ardent avowal. He had 
expected difficulty in regaining his former position, 
with so proud and sensitive a woman as Mrs. Evelyn. 
Indeed, with all his self-love he almost doubted his 
power to win possession of her, but he never doubted — 
her love for him. But what should he say to her now, 
how reply to the most thorough damper she had so- 
quietly laid upon his fervid eloquence. He had 
thought to meet scorn perhaps, a torrent of wordy 


indignation, plentifully wet with tears, but hoped it _ 


would all finally end in blissful reconcilement. But 
here she sat, her eyes again fixed on the clouds grown 
sombre in the lessening light, her hands again folded 
one within the other, seemingly oblivious of his very 
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existence. Here was a phase in this nature he had 
never discovered, a depth he had never sounded ; every 
chord that had once thrilled beneath his touch in perfect 
harmony, was snapped and tuneless. For the first time 
in his remembrance, this self-confident man was at loss. 
Throwing all the tenderness he could feel or feign, into 
his wonderful voice, pitched to its softest tone, with a 
quiver of reproach running through it, he murmured : 

** Margaret, have you wholly ceased to love me?” 

“You mistake, Mr. Boyed, I never loved you.” : 

“ Never loved me, after all the past, our past, you 
never loved me? Pray explain, Mrs. Evelyn!” It 
was the man’s lips now that stiffened and quivered in 
their palor. 

‘‘The explanation is very simple to me. I admired 
your fine form, your face of perfect shape and color, 
your manners of a well-bred gentleman, as I admire 
anything beautiful, shapely and pleasant. But it was 
the royal, God-like soul with which I invested this 
superb temple that I loved ; and my grief and pain was 
for my disappointment, when I found the real spirit of 
my idol, cruel, mean, and false beyond believing.” 

“Mrs. Evelyn!” He was walking the floor now, 
his face livid and positively ugly in expression. The 
lady remained unmoved, her face still to the window. 
Could she have felt one particle of interest in the man, 
it would have been gratifying to a feeling of vanity 
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that underlies the best of natures to have witnessed his 
emotions, for never since he first knew her, in her pure, - 
fresh girlhood, or when he met her again in the zenith _ 
of her beauty, did she seem so desirable as now, or her — 
love so precious, assured as he was that it had perished. 
utterly. 

He did not speak again, he could not. After a dozen 
turns up and down the long room, and winning not a 
look from the absorbed woman, he went out, still with- 
out speaking. He was putting on his coat and furs in 
the hall, when the outer door opened, and Mr. Vernon 
entered with his beautiful daughter, and Margaret’s no 
less beautiful boy clinging about his neck. It was gall 
to the disappointed and wretched man, so with scarcely 
a civil return to Mr. Vernon’s grave *“‘ How do you do,” 
or Ethel’s “Merry Christmas,” and no answer to the 
boy’s, he went out, as utterly wretched a man as the 
city contained. 

Mr. Vernon had only to look at Mrs. Evelyn to have 
his suspicions confirmed. He was sure there had been 
a stormy scene, but he should have known, and I think 
he did, that the look of patient enduring on her sweet 
face was not on the account of him who had gone. It 
disappeared and reappeared again and again during the 
evening, and he resolved to try once more, and move 
her from her resolution, even if it involved the necessity 
of disclosing his knowledge of her mistake. After the 
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last visitor had retired, and Margaret was about to fol- 
low Ethel, he put out his hand. 

‘Stay, Mrs. Evelyn, I want to speak with you,” and 
Ethel ran away happy, she scarcely knew why. 

They were standing face to face, these two, he ear- 
nest but calm, with the consciousness of reserved 
strength, and determined to leave no means untried to 
win this troubled creature to accept the home and love 
he longed to give her. 

“T want you to hear me again on a forbidden sub- 
ject, I must” —as she put out her hands imploringly, 
though she did not speak. “I must speak and you 
must listen. Tell me, dear, are you just as decided to — 
reject my love now as when it was offered you four 
months ago? just as resolute to peril my peace? Nay, 
do you not peril your own, Margaret?” 

‘* Mr. Vernon, is this generous? generous when I 
have told you my answer must always be No! Gener- 
ous when you perhaps have seen, what I have learned 
myself, that the beautiful happiness I put away from 
me, grows dearer every day.” She had spoken slowly 
and falteringly, hesitated, then added, “‘ There is, as I 
have told you, an impassable barrier, a barrier I would 
not ask you to overcome, and you would not, did you 
know.” | Bipite 

‘‘Let me be judge of that. It seems to me there is 
nothing I could not overcome to reach you, Margaret.” 
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Then as he marked the look of settled resolve in her 
white, anguished face, he said tenderly : 

‘¢ Remember, I do not demand to know anything of 
your past, only give me yourself. Let us put the past 
far away from us, with its ugly spectres, and make a 
_ present and future all our own. Come darling!” 

He came close to her, and tried to fold her in his 
arms, gently but just as decidedly she drew back, and 
shook her head, there was no sign of yielding, though 
there was despairing resignation in the gesture. 

‘No! impossible! impossible, and I must go away!” 

‘¢ Margaret, try and listen tome. I shall not give 
you up, until you convince me I am hateful to you. 
Though you put the world between us, I will still find 
you. Were I ayoung man in the bright morning of 
life, a stranger to its cares, with its pleasures all new, 
and beaming with the lustre of my own untried happi- 
ness, you might hesitate, for the love of that sunny 
time is fleeting and faithless as the pleasures among 
which it springs. But the glory of my youth has past, 
and I have known sorrow, and my love for you is born 
from the depths that sorrow has engendered, and like 
sorrow and the remembrance of sorrow, my love will 
be enduring.” Mr. Vernon spoke earnestly, yet with 
a hopefulness that came from the belief that he had a 
powerful advocate in the fair woman’s heart. 

“ Your pleading almost tempts me to listen to you. 
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It is so sweet to be persuaded in accordance with one’s 
own wish. Why is-it not for us to find in each other 
the one wonderful friendship of which I suppose life 
holds the single possibility that we can be to each other, 
as no other can be to either. Let us be content with 
this.” 

‘¢ You forget the very truthful words you uttered last 
summer, and I daily realize their force. That friend- | 
ship is possible between men and women until love is 
mentioned. I love you, and friendship between you 
and me is not possible.” 

She turned away without a word, indeed what could 
she say that she had not already said, but with that 
sad and determined shake of the head. 

“Then I must tell you, Margaret. I know your 
secret, know all you would hide from me. That 
woman told me the night she killed herself! I know 
all your sufferings, and only ask that you will give me 
the privilege of atoning to you with my love, for 
another’s baseness. Forgive me, ” — for she had turned 
to him with the frightened look of a wild creature at 
bay, in her large eyes. ‘‘ Forgive me, I would not have 
wounded you by alluding to it, but you was so deter- 
mined to let the vile circumstance come between us,, 
that I could not consent. Say, my dear one, I am for- 
given, and that I may hereafter bear your burdens, and. 
stand between you and every ill.” 
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He had approached her again, and put his arms about — 
her, could she longer repulse him, longer refuse his 
brave, true love? And while they stand in the mutual © 
consciousness of perfect love and trust; content with 
the great realization of this Christmas time, we will 
withdraw softly, that they may not know we have been ~ 
listening, for we know, my friend — for I hope you are 
my friend by this time—that such a great, steadfast 
soul as Percy Vernon, will never causelessly change, 
and that Margaret shall prove to you the falsity and 
cruelty of the accepted aspersion, that if a woman has 
— once erred, the flood-gates of her soul are open to evil 
forever after; but I believe there is more than one 
Margaret, who though she may have been tempted to 
sin through weakness, yet remains pure in spirit, and 
impervious to later temptations. | 
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